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PBEPACE. 



Ts introducing the CorreBpondance between Sahiller an.d 
Goethe to English readers, it is perhaps Becossary to say 
a few -worda regarding the positions which the two men 
occupied, and the relation in which they stood towards 
one another at the time of and previous to their first 
personal acquaintance. Their friendship, which is so 
folly and beautifully illustrateii in their letters, is one of 
the rarest instances, perhaps the noblest, in the history 
of literature, of two men in ^the same department of 
learning showing the sineerest interest and syiapathy in 
each other's work, and encouraging each other to ever 
higher aspirations ; and mighty have been the results to 
German poetry of their united efibrts ! 

Of entirely different natures both physically and men- 
tally, they had long held aloof from each other, but when 
once brought in contact they soon discovered that, different 
though their paths in life were, they were nevertheless 
both pressing towards the same ends and objects. It was 
not the voice of affeotiou that drew them together, not the 
enthusiastic sympathy that springs up between young men, 
and is called forth by the experiences they are living 
through together ; theirs was a friendship formed in 
mature manhood, and nourished by the sure conviction 
and feeling that they had one common aim in life. Thus 
the more they came to know of each other, the more clearly 
did each of them perceive the astounding wealth and depth 
of mind in the other, and the union between them gradually 
became one of the truest and most affootionate, and con- 
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tinued unclouded till the bond was cut asunder by the 
death of Schiller in 1805 at the early age of forty nsix. 
Goethe survived his younger friend and brother -poet 
twenty-seven years. 

There was a diflference of ten years in their ages, and 
this, together with the great contrast in their natures, 
may partly account for the strange feeling of antipathy 
which allowed thirty-five years of Schiller's life to pass 
without his having wished to meet or to become per- 
sonally acquainted with his great contemporary, not- 
withstanding his admiration of his works. This feel- 
ing of antipathy, which Schiller frankly expressed to 
friends, was also felt — although perhaps less keenly — by 
Goethe himself; to Frau von Stein, who knew both men 
and wished them to become friends, Goethe maintained 
that he could never make a friend of Schiller, although he 
would gladly do him any service in his power. At the 
time of the first appearance of Schiller's Bdibber, Mesco, 
and Kahale und Liebe — which were among his first dramas, 
and had been written under the same influence that had 
suggested to Goethe his Ootz von Berlichingen and Werther's 
Leiden — Goethe himself had left that stage of mental 
culture far behind him, and having meanwhile learned to 
despise his own works that had sprung from the Sturm 
und Drang tendency, was somewhat intolerant of those 
who were unable to free themselves from it. 

In 1788 Schiller met and spoke to Goethe for the first 
time. He was residing in Eudolstadt, where his friend 
W. von Wolzogen had introduced him to Frau von Lenge- 
feld and her two daughters, the younger of whom subse- 
quently became his wife. His acquaintance with the 
Lengefelds is known to have had a very beneficial 
influence upon his over-sensitive nature. They and Korner 
were most anxious that the two men should meet, and on 
one occasion induced Schiller to send a friendly message 



to th.e author of IpMgenia, who happened to he on a visit 
in the neighbourhood, Tho latter sent a moat kind reply, 
and one day came over with Frau von Stein and some 
other friends to call upon tho Lengefelds, and there met 
and oonversed with Schiller for the first time. On tho 
2nd of September of that year Schiller writes to Eiirner of 
Goethe ; " Upon the whole I must say that my great idea 
of him is not lessened hy having become personally 
acquainted with him ; hut I doubt whether we shall 
ever become intimate. Much that to me is of interest he 
has already lived through. Not bo much in years as in 
experience and self-culture, he is so far beyond me that 
we can never expect to meet on our way, his whole being 
is radically opposed to mine, his world is not my world, 
our conceptions of things are entirely different. Time 
will show." On the 2nd of February following he again 
writes to Korner : " To he much with Goethe would make 
me unhappy, for oven towards his best friends he has no 
moments of overflowingness (Ergiessung) ; one cannot get 
hold of him. In fact, I think him an egotist of no 
oommon order. He has the talent of fuscinating men and 
of making theta feel themsolvee indebted to him by small 
as well as great attentions, but he contrives always to 
keep himself free ; he makes his eaistence benevolently 
felt, but only as a god, without yielding himself (ohne aich 
telbst zu geben). This seems to me a consistent and well- 
oontrivod mode of action, calculated to ensure the highest 
enjoyment of aelf-love. Hen should not allow such a 
character to come much about them. This it is that 
makes him hateful to me, although I love his genius with 
my whole heart and think highly of him. He has 
awakened in me a most peculiar mixture of hate and love, 
a, feeling not very unlike that which Brutus and Cassios 
mnat have entertained for Cteaar ; I could kill his spirit 
ftod j&t love him with all my heatt 1 " 
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Strange it is to read sucli sentences when, but a few 
years later, we find Schiller full of reverence and love for 
the very man whom he had previously so evidently mis- 
understood. Soon after they first became acquainted in 
September, 1795, we find Schiller writing to his new 
friend, " Not to hear from you or to say anything to you 
for a week, is a thing to which I cannot now accustom 
myself." And again ; " Since you left me I feel as if there 
were something wanting in the element in which I have 
to live!" 

At the time of the commencement of their Correspond- 
ence in 1794, Goethe held the office of Privy Councillor 
at the small but important Court of the Duke of Weimar, 
with whom he lived on the most friendly and intimate 
terms. He had previously held the offices of President of 
the Chamber and Director of the War Department, but 
upon his return from his first visit to Italy in 1788, he 
had resolved to dedicate his life to literature, art and 
science, and in a touching letter to his princely friend, 
Karl August, he begged to be released from the appoint- 
ments, the duties of which he felt were no longer to his 
taste. He continued, however, to hold his appointment of 
chief manager of the Commission of Mines, besides being 
connected with other scientific institutions. On first 
coming to Weimar he found the Court passionately devoted 
to theatrical entertainments, and having naturally a great 
leaning that way, at once took a zealous interest in them 
himself. Subsequently he was made Director of the 
theatre belonging to the Court, which from that time 
became renowned throughout Germany. 

Schiller had commenced his career in life with the study 
of law, but soon gave this up and turned his attention to 
medicine, and received, in 1781, an appointment in Stuttgart 
as doctor in the army. It was at this time that he wrote 
his Bduher. Having greatly displeased the Duke of Wir- 



temlmrg by leaving Stuttgart without permission, as well 
as by the publication of some poems, he waa forbidden to | 
■write upon any other than medical subjects. This together I 
■with the many other restraints which a military life en- 
forced upon him, induced him to take to flight, leave hia 
appointment for good, and to repair to Mannheim. Ha 
there received the post of »tage-poet, which position 
he held till the year 1784, when, owing to pecuniary 
difBculties he resigned the appointment, and started a 
periodical which was called the Tltalia. In doing this 
he entered completely into the domain of literature, and 
became a servant to the public, which — in the introductory 
address with which he opened hie first number — was 
henceforth, he said, to be "joy study, my sovereign and 
my confidant." This publication had but little success, and 
Sohiller having meanwhile become acquainted with Komer 
and Huben, followed their advice and moved to Leipzig. 
The fame of lua History of the Netherlands procured him 
in 1787 the appointment of Professor Extraordinary of 
Philosophy in Jena, and here he resided for thirteen years, 
and consequently waa within a few hours' drive of Weimar 
where Goethe was living. In 1794, after a severe illness, 
BoMller paid a visit to hia native province of Suahia, and 
on this journey made the acquaintance of the famous 
publisher Cotta, and discussed with him the plan of start- 
ing a periodical to which all the most eminent men in 
Germany were to be invited to contribute. 

It was the publication of this periodical (which received 
the name of Die Eoren) that first brought Schiller and 
Goethe into direct contact with each other, and when the 
first step towards a friendly union between them had been | 
made, all other obstacles soon gave way. 
Cplt has been said by many, and by Goethe himself, that j 
- — sRSsed great powers of attraction, and that he | 



irresistibly bound to liim all those with whom he came 
into contact. His letter to Goethe of the 2^rd of August, 
] 794, Bcarely two months after he had eont hina the in- 
vitation to join the brilliant band of contributors to the 
Soren — amongwhom we find such names as Herder, Kant, 
Fiehte, the Humboldts, Klopstock, Jacobi, Engel, Meyer, 
Garve, and Mattbisson — greatly strengthened the bond of 
friendship that was growing up between them. In this 
letter. Number 4 in the following Correspoiideoce, Schiller 
gives a remarkable analysis of Goethe's charactor, which 
analysis Goethe accepted not only in a kindly spirit, bat 
with emotion. 

The tone of the Letters from beginning to end is one of 
sincerity and truth, and the reader feels throughout that 
they convey the simple and genuine expreasion of the 
sentiments of the writers. They do not — as some readers 
may expect — contain much allusion to the family life and 
the personal affairs of the correspondents, but are almost 
exclusively devoted to mutual encouragement in their 
literary labours, to the criticism of manuscripts sent by the 
one to the other for approval and suggestions, and to the 
review of the principal questions which were being most 
discussed by the literary world of their day. The little 
pieces of domestic news which do from time to time appear 
in the Letters are therefore doubly welcome, and are a, 
further proof of the intimate relation in which the two 
men stood to one another. With regard to the value of 
the Letters, I cannot do better than quote a remark of 
Thomas Carlyle. He says of them : " We see two high, 
creative, truly poetic minds unweariedly cultivating them- 
selves, unweariedly advancing from one measure of strength 
and cleamesB to another ; whereby to such as travel, we 
say not on the same road, for this few can do, ^"tii]^™! 
same direction, aa all should do, the riohe** ^ "'" 
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and practical lesson is laid out ; from whicli men of every 
intellectual degree may learn something, and he that is of 
the highest degree will probably learn the most." 

I cannot close this short preface without expressing 
my. acknowledgment of the very great value of Heinrich 
Dtintzer's Beview and Eocplanation of the Corresjpondence 
between SchiUer and Goethe,* which he published in 1859, 
on the occasion of the commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Schiller. This work may be 
said to be almost indispensable to such readers as wish to 
thoroughly imderstand and appreciate the Letters. I have, 
therefore, had his book before me while translating the 
Correspondence, and the notes given are almost wholly 
taken from his work ; they are, of course, much abridged 
owing to the limited space at my disposal, but still they 
are, I trust, suf&cient for the right understanding of the 
passages to which they refer. 

L. Dora Schmitz. 

London, Sq[)tember 1877. 



*** Uebersichten und Erlauterungen zum Brief wechsd zwiechen SchiUer 
und Goethe, by Heinrich Duntzer. Stuttgart, 1859. 
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1.— ScHiLLEE to Goethe. 



Jena, June 13, 1791. 



The eaclosed paper eipreases the wish of a number 
of men whose esteem for you is unbonnded, that you 
■would honour the periodical in question with contribu- 
tions from your pen, in regard to the value of which 
there can be but one voice among ue. We feel, Euer 
Mockmohlgeboren, that your consenting to support this 
undertaking will be a guarantee of its sncoesa, and we 
should be most willing to agree to whatever conditions 
you might have to propose. 

Here, in Jena, Herren Fichte.f WoItmann.J and von 
Humboldt, § have united for the publication of this 
periodical, aod as, in acoordanca with a necessary arrange- 
ment, the proffered manuscripts will have to be submitted 
to the judgment of a smaller committee, we should be 
infinitely indebted to your Eochwohlgshoren if, from time 
to time, you will allow us to send you a manuscript 
for approval. The greater and the more interested the 
participation with which yon honour our undertaking, the 
more we feel assured will its value rise in the eyes of that 

• Tho Oetmun epiatulary forma of civility are here retained sa thoy 
ore not translatable. 

t The well-known luetepliysiaiiiin. 

i .^liJatonaaoCnute. § fooOiret to (ka oeUiIuated tiavelli^. 
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portion of the public whose approbation is to us of the 
highest importance. 

With profound "respect, I remain, Your most obedient 
servant and most sincere admirei*, 

Fk. Schilleb. 



' The Horen.' 

ttena, Jhnb 13, 1794. 

Under this title there will appear at the beginning of 
the year 1795 a monthly periodical, the management of 
which will be intrusted to a committee of well-known 
scholars. This magazine is intended to contain essays on 
all such subjects as can be treated with taste and in a 
philosophical spirit, and, accordingly, will include articles 
on {)hilos|)hi(3al research, as well as poetical and historical 
essays. All such subjects as are ititer6fetin^ bnly to 
scholars or such as could satisfy thd unedttfcsdteid i)tibli6 
only, trill not be accepted; but it ifi ihotB especially 
our unconditional intention to reject ctll such essays ^ 
treat of religion and politicis. The tuftgarine is to be pre- 
sented to the general public for ilistrtibtioli and dtllture, to 
the learned for the ftee itivefltigfetioit of truth and for a 
producjtiye exchange of ideas ; btit while it« obrject — owing 
to its intriiislo character — ^will be to etifich philosophy 
itself, still, it is at the same time hOped that its circle 6i 
readers will be extended by the form which Mrill be given 
4o the subjects. 

Considering that there altettdy e±ists ^ large number Of 
periodicals of a simildf description, it -tvill j^erhaps be 
difficult to draw attention to it, and considering the mkhj 
ttnsliccessful attempts of the kind, fetlll ttiOre flifficlilt to 
inspire the public with confidence ih it. Whether the 
committee who propose starting the Jiiresent periodical 
have any more well-fouilded hopes, will be beSt gathered 
from the mestus t^hich they haSre adopted fojb the attain- 
ment of their objedt. 

It is only the intrinsic value of a literary undertaking 
that can render the work sure of finding lasting favour 
with the public ; on the other hand^ however, it is this 
favour alone which gives the proprietor the courage and 
the power to make any great outlay upon it. The great 
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ditEculty, therefore, is that the sTioBess of the Tindertaking 
tanei, to a certain e±tent, be realised before it is poasible to 
Tnake that outlay by which alone it can betealisetl. There 

I Is no way out of this dilemma., except it be that some 

I eliterprising man consent to risk as much tipon the 
Bolution of the problematical BticceaB aa might be neoesHary 
to make him. feel certain of it. 

Periodicals like the one about to bo iBBued are iH Bo 

I danger of- not findihg a large circle of readers, hnt this 

I circle of readers is divided among a tiumber of jonnwds. 

. If the purchasers of all the jonmals helongiiig to this 
town -tverb to bd cotintod, it would bo fbund that the 
number would eliffice to stipport the most expehsive en- 

' terpris^. Now thb whole of this nttmber of readers is 
within thd reach of tl^t periodical which emtraces all the 
adyaiitages poBseSBed by eslch of tliose journals iftdividiiftDy, 
without greatly exceeding aHy bUe of thciri in prit'e. 

Erery ahtbor of any merit h(ta his own circle among the 
rekdihg publit, and even the TBry best writer has no more 
than tie own circle. Intellectual culture in Germany has 
not yet reached that point where what is best is to be m6t 
with in the hands of all. But if the moat eminent authors 
bf the nation were to fbrra themselves into a literary 
associatidu, they would by this rfleana gather together tho 
hitherto ScattOTed plibKc, and the work in which the 

I ttssociation took part ^oulfl htLto the whole world for its 
readers. In this maimer also, each individual author 
Would reap all the advanfag^s which the widest circle of 
retlders and edbscribers would have procured but for one 
ftuUiOr. 

Id Kerr Cotta, of Tlibingen, w-e hSve already fofffld a 
bubliBhcr in every respect equal (o our undertaking, and 
he is ready to begin as soon as the requisile ilumber of 
Contributors has been found. All authors to whom 
this oirclilar is sent are, accordingly, itivlted to join the 
iiBSOciation, and they nliiy rest assured that they rtill not 
be called upon to appear in Jiublic among mefl unworthy ^^^ 
of their company. As, however, the wholfe undertaking is ^^H 
entirely dependent upon the requisite number of con- ^^H 
tribute^, authors thus invited cannot be permitted to ^^H 

^^s^Jtltold their aESont till after the appeatai).c& of Voia ^^| 

n ..J 
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^ 'iodical, because it will fii'st be necoBsary to know upon 
whom we shall have to d&psud, before we can even tliink 
of carrying out the conteoiplated undertakiEg, As soon 
as we have the requisite number of contributors, the fact 
will bo immediately made known to all those who have 
consented to work for the periodical. 

It has been decided to publish a number or part every 
month, and each number is to consiHt of nine sheets of 
medium eiae. The price paid for each printed sheet will 
be * ■ ■ louia-d'ors in gold. The author on his part is 
engaged not to make any further public use of his essays 
for a period of three years after their first appearance, 
unless they have been considerably altered. 

Althou^ we feel convinced that those scholars from 
whom we have solicited contributions will not send ua 
anything that would not "be qttite worthy of themselves 
and of our proposed journal, still an arrangement has 
been made — for reasons easily conceivable — that no manu- 
script shall be sent to the press before it has been sub- 
mitted to the opinion of an appointod number of fellow- 
membera. Our contributors -will, it is hoped, the more 
readily accede to this condition, because it is, at most, only 
the relative object of the essays, in respect to the plan and 
interest of the periodical, that will be looked into. 
Maither the editor nor the committee will tako it upon 
themselves to make independent alterations in the mana- 
scripts. If such should be found to be necessary, tlie 
author will, as a matter of course, be requested to make 
them himself. The manuscripts will be printed according 
to the order in which they are received, in so far as this is 
compatible with the necessary variety in the contents of 
the monthly parts. In order to sustain this variety it 
will further be necessary that no essay shall be continued 
through more than three numbers, and that in no single 
number ehall the essay occnpy more than sixty pages. 

Letters and manuscripts must be sent to tlie editor, who 
will acknowledge contributions, and, when desired, give an 
account of them. 

It is almost unnecessary to request that no public use 
be made of this prospectus. 

FRiEnaiCH ScHiujiR, 
Aalio CouneilJor aad Pro/eetor in Jena, , 
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1. — Goethe la ycHiLLER. 

Waimsr, June 24, 1791. 
Eie. WaUgeborm 

Opens up to me a prospect which is pleasant in a double 
aense, firat as regards the periodical which you propoee 
publishing, and next the inTitation you give mo of joining 
in (he undertaking. With pleasure and with all ray heart 
do I consent to be one of your committee, 

K, among my unprinted papers, there is anything suit- 
able for a collection such as you desire, I should be vety 
happy to let you have it ; but this is certain that a closer 
connection with the sterling men who form your committee 
will arouse to now life much that is now stagnant within 
me. 

Very interesting also will be our discussiona in coming 
to an agreement about the principlea by which the manu- 
Boripts are to be tested, aa woU aa in watching over their 
Bubatance and form, ao aa to make the proposed periodical 
excel all others and to maintain its superiority, at least for 
some years to come. 

I hope soon to bo able to diaeusa this snbject with you 
by word of mouth, and, meanwhile, present my land 
r^ards to you and your esteemed fellow-workers, 

GOBTHE, 

^M 3. — Goethe to Schiller. 

^H Weimar, July 2S, 1794. 

X herewith rotnm to you Schocher's treatise with many 
thanks ; what I understand of it, I like very much, the 
rest he will himself, no doubt, in time explain. 

I also send you Diderot* and Moritz,f and hope thereby 
to have made my parcel both useful and agreeable, 

Keep me in friendly remembrance, and beiieve me that 
I am looking forward with sincere pleasure to a frequent 
interchange of ideas with yon, Preaent my kind regards 
Ifl your circle. I am unexpectedly called upon 
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Dessau, and shall thus for some time be deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing my Jena friends. 

Goethe, 



4.-— Spmi^J^^Ji tq Go^ffWR, 

Jena, Afi^t 28, 17^4. 

I yesterday received t^Q yjrejoon^e pews that you had 
refiurned froija your journpy, We, may tjierefore hpp^ to 
s^^ jo^ aifionjg us agaii^ ^oon, which I, pi^ jny p^rt, mo^ij 
J^Tplj lyish. My recent conversations with yo]i have 
pi;t t]^ whQip store of mj ideas into a ^tate of motipp, fpr 
liiey related to a subject which has actively engaged n^y 
thoughts for some years past. Many things upon which I 
could not come tp a right understanding with myself have 
receiypd pew ^ftd unexpepted light from the cpT^ten>pla);lop 
I have had of yp]^ piii^d (for ^o I p:^i|st c^ the gp^pr^j 
imprpssipn pf your ^dpas upon me). I needed the olijept^ 
tjw body, to sevp^rial of pay sppcpjative i4eas, apji yoi]^ havp 
put me on to the track for finding it. Ypur q^lm ,^nd 
clear w^y of }.op]dng ^.p tilings keeps you frpm gettif^g on 
to tlje byrro^ mfo which speculation as wpll ^s a^l^ipj-ary 
imaginatiop-r- wpicb. jpprehr follows its own bppt — a?*P sq 
apt to lead one astray, (^gox correct intuition grasps all 
things, and that far more perfectly than what is laboriously 
sought for by analysis ; and because this lies within you 
as a 7[;hole, the wealth of yopr mind is concealed from 
yoiqrselQ For, alas ! we only know that which we can 
take to pieces. Minds like yours, therefore, seldom know 
how &F they have penetrated, and how little cause they 
have to borrow from philosophy, which, in fact, can only 
learn from them. Philosophy can merely dissect what is 
given it, but the giving itself is not the work of the 
analyser but of genius, which combines things according 
to objective laws under the obscure \)iit safe influence of 
pure reason. 

Although I have done so at a distance, I have long watched 
the CQurse which your mind has pursued, and have observed, 
with ever renewed admiration, the path which you marked 
out for yourself, Ypu ^eej: for \\i^ pecesfsaiy ip. jl8^ture, 
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"bot you seek it by tha most difficult route, and one which 
all weaker minds wonld take cace to avoid. You look at 
M*tnre as a whole when seeking to get light thrown upon 
her individual parts ; you look for tho explanation of the 
individual in tho totality of all her various manifestations. 
J^om the simple organism you aecend step by st«p up to 
thoBB that are more eompjex, in order, in the end, to loi-m 
the most Gomplicate of all— man — out of the materials of 
iia1:nra as a whole. By thus, as it were, imitating pature 
in creating him, you try to penetrate into his hidden 
structure. This is a great and truly heroic thought, which 
sufBoiently shows how yonr mind, forms the wholo wealth 
of its conceptions into one beantiful unity. Yon can never 
have expected that your life would suffice to attain 
such ^u end, but to havo struck out such a path is worth 
more than reaching the end of any other; and you, like 
Achilles io tho Iliad, made your choice between Pfathia and 
immortality. Had yon been bom a Greek, nay, hut an 
Italian, and haii you from infancy been placed in the 
midst of choice natural surround ings, and of an idealising 
Art, your path would have been infinitely shortened, 
perhaps even have been reudeied entirely superfluous. 
Had finch been your case, yon would, on your first per- 
ception of things, havo taken np tho form of the Necessary, 
and the grand style would have been developed in you 
with your first experience. But being bom a German, 
and your Grecian spirit having been cast in this Northern 
mould, you had no other choice but either to become a 
Nprthem artist, or, by the help of the power of thought, to 
supply your imagination with that which reality withheld 
from it, and thus, as jt were, to produce a Greek fiom 
within by a reasoning process. At that period of life 
when the soul, surrounded by defective forms, constructs 
its own inward nature out of outward circumstances, you 
had already assumed a wild Northern nature, and your 
victorious genius, rising above its materials, then dis- 
covered this want from within, and became convinced of it 
from without through its acquaintance with Greek nature. 
Ton had then, in accordance with the better model which 
your developing mind created for itself, to correct your 
(dd and less perfect nature, and this could be effected ODly 
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by following leading ideas. However, this logical direction 
whicli a reflecting mind is forced to pursue, is not very 
compatible with the cesthetic state of mind by which alone 
a reflecting mind becomes creative. You, therefore, had 
one task more : for inasmuch as your mind had passed 
over from intuition to abstraction, so you had now to go 
back and retranslate ideas into intuitions, and to change 
thoughts into feelings, for it is only through the latter 
that genius can be productive. 

It is somewhat in this manner that I imagine the course 

pursued by your mind, and whether I am right or not, you 

will yourself know best. However, what you yourself can 

scarcely be aware of (as genius ever remains the greatest 

mystery to itself) is the beautiful harmony between your 

. philosophical instinct and the purest results of your specu- 

( lative reason. Upon a first view it does indeed seem as if 

/ there could not be any greater opposites than the specula- 

/ tive mind which proceeds from unity, and the intuitive 

/ mind which proceeds from variety. If, however, the 

■ former seeks experience with a pure and truthful spirit, 

. and the latter seeks law with self-active and free power of 

■ thought, then the two cannot fail to meet one another half 
; way. It is true that the intuitive mind has only to deal 

with individuals, the speculative mind only with species. 
But if the intuitive mind is genial and seeks the nature of 
the Necessary in experience, then individuals will be pro- 
duced, it is true, but they will possess the character of the 
species ; and again, if the speculative mind is genial, and 
does not lose sight of experience when rising above it, 
then it will indeed produce species only, but with the 
possibility of individual life, and with a well-founded 
relation to actual objects. 

But I find that in place of sending you a letter I am 
writing an essay — ^pray excuse this, and ascribe it to the 
lively interest with which the subject has filled me, and 
should you not recognise your own image in this mirror, 
do not on that account flee from it, I pray. 

Moritz's short essay* which von Humboldt begs to be 
allowed to keep a few days longer, I have read with 

* 8ee Letter 3. 
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great interest', and am indnbtocf to it for BOme impoitant 
mforumtion. It is a true pleasure to be able to give a 
clear account of an jnstinctivo proceeding ■which is very 
apt to lead one astray, and thus to be able to correct 
feelinga by principles. In following ont Moritz's ideas, 
one gmdoally obseryes a very beautifal order raanifesting 
itself in the anarchy of iMiguage; and although in bo 
doing we are led to discover the wants and the limits of 
onr language, still we are also led to perceive its power, 
and learn how and to what purpose it can be applied. 

Diderot's work,* especially the first part, is very interest- 
ing, and, oonsidering the snbject, is handled with edifying 
delicacy. I beg to be permitted to keep this book for a 
few days longer. 

It woidd, 1 think, be well if we could now soon stai-t 
the new periodical, and :yon -would perhaps be kind 
enongh to let 1he fi.r8t number be opened with something 
of yours, I, therefore, take the libeity of asking you 
■whether you would be willing to let your novel f appear 
our journal in successive numbers '' But whether you 
determine to let us have It or not, I should consider it a 
Tory great favour to be allowed to read it. 

My friends and my wife commend themselves to yonr kind 
remembrance, and with the greatest esteem, I remain, 
Tour most obedient servant, 

Fr. Schiller. 



^ 



—Goethe t 



Schiller. 

Etf eraburg, August 27, 179*. 

On the anniversary of my birthday, which took place 
this week, I could not have received a more acceptable gift 
than the letter in which you give the sum of my esistenco 
in so friendly a manner, and in which, by your sympathy, 
you encourage me to a more assiduous and active use of 
my powers. 

Pure enjoyment and true uaefulness oan only be re- 
ciprocal, and it will be a pleasure to me to unfold to you 



• See Lettei S. 
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at leisure: what yonv conversqrtion has been tP VP^i 
how I, too, regard thm^ days as ap ^poch in ts^j ]\fy, 
and how contented J. feel in leaving gone p^ my 
way without any particular encour^-gepient ; for it s^e^^j0 
to me that ^fter so unei:pepted a meptiQg w^ c^npqt \i}\ii 
wander q» in life together. I havp always pwed th^ 
frank and rarp earnestness which is displci^yed in all th^.^ 
you have written and done, and I may now olaim to \^ 
made acquainted by yourself with the opur^e tafe^Q by 
your 0¥m mind, morQ e^pppiqlly during l^e^e l«.tte^ ye^rs? 
If we make it clear to o^p another to whip}i point; wp ]i^ye 
thus fo^r attained, the bptter ftble wP fiktiXL bp to wqt\ pj^ 
together without interruption, 

Ali that relates to myself I will gladly cpinmiinicji,te tp 
you ; for, being fully c(Hisciou9 that my u^dert^ing far 
exceeds the measure of human capabilities and thei;* 
ep,rtbly duration, I ghpuld lifep tp deposit mauy things 
with you, and thereby not only preserve them, but tp givp 
them life. 

Of what greq,t advantage your sympo^thy wilj. be tP m© 
you will yourself sopij perceive, irtien, upon a olpseu 
acquaintance, you discover in mP a Hnd pf pbscurity and 
hesitation which I cannot entirely master although dis- 
tinctly aware of their existepce. Such phenpmena, how- 
ever, are often found in our natures, and we quietly 
submit to them as long as they do not become too 
tyrannical. 

I hope to be able to spend some time with you soon, 
when we shall talk oyer many thipgEf. 

Unfortunately, a few weeks before receiving your pro- 
posal, I had given my novel to Unger,* and the first proof 
sheets have already come to h^nd. I have more than once 
thought, during these last days, that it would have been 
veiy suitable for your periodical. It is the only thing I 
have by me of any size, and is a kind of problepaatical work 
such as the good Germans like. 

I will send the first Book as soon as I get all the proof 
sheets. It is so long since it was written that, in the 
actual sense of the word, I may be said to be only the 
editor. 

* A publisher in Berlin. 
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If, among my projects, thpre y/eja anything that would 
serve the piirpose yon menticiu, we shoiild, I think, easily 
agree as to the most apprapriafp form to put it in, and 
there should he no delay in my working it out. 

Farewell, and remember me to your circle. 

QOBTIIE. 



6,^ — Goethe to Schiller 

Weimiir, AiEWt 30, 179*. 
The accompanying pages I w^ould not venture to send 
to any one but a friend of whom i can hope that ho will 
meet me half way. In reading them over, I seem to 
myself like the boy who ■ tried to empty the sea into a 
hole. I would like to aak you to allow mo in future to 
send you other auch impromptus ; they will esoite, enliven, 
and give direction to our oonveieations. Farewell. 

GOETHS. 



^On 
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On my return, from Weissenfela, where I met my frierfd 
KiJrner from Dresden, I received your la^t letter but one, 
thp contents of which pleased me for two reasons ; for I 
parcejvG from it that' the view I took of your mind 
coincides with your own feelings, and that you wore not 
displeased wilt the candour with which I allowed my 
heart to express itself. Our acquaintance, although it 
comes lat^, awakens in me many a delightful hope, and is 
to ipe another proof of bow much better it often is to let 
ojiftnce haye its w^y tljan to forestall it with too much 
officiousness. Grpat as always was my desire to become 
njgre closely acquainted with yoij. than is possible between 
tl}5 mijiit of a writer and his most attentive reader, I now 
□iMuy see that the very different paths upon which you 
aild j have moved, could not, with any advantage to our- 
selyep, have brought ua together sooner than at the present 
timp. I now hope, however, that we may travel over the 
rest of our life's way together, and, moreover, do this with 
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^^^P Inst travellers who join company on a long journey h 
^^H^ always the moat to sny to one another. 

Do not expect to find any great atore of ideas in i 

^ this is what I shall find io you. My need and e 

, ■? is to make much out of little, and when you once come to 

^ know my poverty in all Eo-called acquired knowledge, you 

*( Ci win perhaps find I have Bometimes succeeded in doing 

5^ i this ; for tho circle of my ideas being small, I can the 

t * more rapidly and the more frequently run through it, and 

3"^;.-^ for that very reason can use my small resources with 

y^ more effeot, and can, hy means of form, produce that 

"^ variety which is wanting in the subject-matter. You 

^ V, strive to simplify your great world of ideas, I seek variety 

3 for my small means. You have to govern a whole 

^-£ realm, T hut a somewhat numerous family of ideas, 

^ ^ ■which I wfiuld be heartily glad to be able to extend into a 

, little world. 

Tour mind works intuitively to an extraordinary 

degree, and all your thinking powers appear, as it were, 

to have come to an agreement with your imagination to be 

1^^^ their common representative. In reality tbia is the most 

^^^^ that a man can make of himself if only be succeeds in gene- 

^^^H ralising his perceptions and in making his feelings hia 

^^^H supreme law. This is what you have endeavoured to do, 

^^^H and what in a great measure you have already attained I 

^^^H My understanding works more in a symbolising method, 

^^^B and thus I hover, as a hybrid, between ideas and perccp- 

^^^P tions, between law and feeling, between a technical mind 

^^^ 'and genius. This it is that, particularly in my earlier 

years, gave me rather an awkward appearance both in the 

field of speculation as well as in that of poetiy ; for the 

poetic mind generally got the better of me when I ot^ht 

1 to have philosophised, and my philosophical mind when 

I wished to poetise. Even now it frequently enough 

happens that imagination intrudes upon my abstractions, 

and cold reaEon upon my poetical productions. If I could 

obtain such mastery over these two powers as to assign to 

each its limits, I might yet look forward to a happy fato ; 

I bat, alas 1 just when I have begun to know and to use my 

^^/^ morel energies rightly, illness seizes me and threatens to 
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undermine my physical powera. 1 can scarcely hope to have 
time to complete any great and general mental revolution 
in myself; but I will do what I can, and when, at last, the 
building falls, 1 shall, perhaps, after all, have snatched from 
the ruins what was most worthy of being preserved. 

You expressed a wish that I should speajc of myself, and 
I have made iise of the permission. I make these confes- 
sions to you iu confidence, and venture to hope that you 
will receive them in a kindly spirit. 

I shall to-day refrain from entering into details about 
your essay, which will at once lead our convoraations o 
this subject on to the most fertile track. My own re- 
searches — entered upon by a different path — have led me 
to a result i-ather similar to that at which you have 
arrived, and in the accompanying papers you wiU perhaps 
find ideas which coincide with your own. I wrote them 
about a year and a half ago, for which reason, as well as 
on account of the occasion for which they were penned 
(they were intended for an indulgent friend), there is 
some excuse for their orudeness of form. These ideas 
have, indeed, since then received in me a, better founda- 
tion and greater precision whicl may possibly bring them 
much nearer to yours. 

I cannot sufficiently regret that Wilhelm Meisler is lost 
to our periodical. However, I hope that your fertile mind 
and friendly interest in our undertaking will give us 
some compensation for this loss, whereby the admirers of 
your genius will bo double gainers. In tho number of 
the Thalia, which 1 herewith send you, you will find some 
ideas of XSmer's on Declamation, which, I think, will 
please you. 

All our circle present their kind remembrances to you, 
and with the warmest regard, 

I am, youi's, 

SCHILLEB. 

8cHiia.ER. 

Wcimnr, Scptemter 4, 1794. 

The manuBcripIs which you sent me, aswell as tho frag- 
mant of your essay on the Sublime, I have read^with nuicb 
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{)le£lsure, and have again become conTiiiced that not only 
do tlie isAiR& subjects iiiterel^ ns both, btit ihttt we, in most 
cases, agree in our way of tife^Hng them. In all main 
points, I s^, -W^ are of one miild^ ctnd aoi tegards the 
differences of out standpdinti^, out itiode of connecting 
ideas, and onr manlier of fexpresfeictn, thes^ trtise inferely 
from the wfealth of the oWtsCt, and froin thfe ctfrtesponding 
Variety of the subjects. 1 shcHild now like to ask you t6 
let me know all that you hftVel Written ot irtiblished oh 
this ingttter, so that W6 lUsty withcrttt loss of time offtake 
the t)£ist. 

I nave, ahother propdsal to mttte. Next Ttreek the Ootirt 
goel^ to Eisenach for a forthight, diid I shall bd motb 
alone atid independent than I have the prospect bf being 
for some. time to come. Will ybti fcotnfe and pay me a 
visit during that time, live arid ri^jr vHth me? You 
coTiid take up Utij titid of vrGtk ytm like without bfeilig 
disturbed. We would converse together at convenient 
hours, wdiild feefe siich friends ^s werci most intetestiiig to 
lis both, and, 1 think, fihotild not Jj^rt ttrithdttt having 
^pent otii- tiinfe tdgethei- to Some tfurpclst). YdH shotild 
live eiactly ai^ you like, and ad mtidh ^k poisWibk as if ycta 
were in your own home. I should bfe enabled to show 
you the chief part of niy collections, and many threads of 
mterest would ttus spring tip bettreen tli^. After the 
fourteenth you will fiha me frfee, «tnd i'eddjr to deceive yoti. 

i i^hail reserve much that I have td i^ay till yoti com6, 
and ih the ineahtim^ v^sh that all tldilgs ihay go ^dl 
with you. 

Save you seen Eanidohr'^ ChctH^ f I havfe tried, "trith 
all the natural and artificial means of my ihdiVidtial 
being, to comprehend the book, btlt haf e not as yet fbund 
a single page in it of which t c^Ottld, sdy that 1 have nislde 
it my own. 

Farewell, and present my kind greetings to all your 
circle. 

Goethe. 



I Ln 
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9. — ScHiLLEB to Goethe. 

Jena, September 7, 1794, 
With pleasure I accept your Mnd invitation to W. ; at 
the same time I earEestly request you not to make any 
alterations in yonr honaehold arraDgenientS on my accoimt, 
for nnfortunatoly, the Bpaams irom which I miSer oblige 
me to stay in bed all tooming, because they leave me no 
peace at night, anfl, in fact, I am neter well enough, ijven 
aiiring the day to venture with certainty to count upon 
any fixed hour, "fou must, therefore, allow roe to look 
Upon myself as a perfect stranger in your house, one to 
whom no attention is paid, bo that by being left to myseh^ 
1 tnay escape the embarrassment of Uiaking any one else 
dependent upon my state of hoalth. Arrangementa which 
WffUld tnake other people coinfortable are my most dan- 
gerotlB enemies, for 1 need only decide to do a thing at a 
particular tinie, and I Bhall as certainly find it impossible 
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Eictlse these preliminaries, ■which I am obliged to settle 
hefotehahd to make it at all poaaible fot me to stay with 
you. I only cravo the poor liberty of being allowed to be 
ftn iilvalid in your house. 

When I received Jour invitation, 1 was on the point of 
JrrOpoBing that you should come and stay with me. My 
Wife has taken our child to Hudolstadt for three weeks, iti 
order to escape the smallpox, with which Horr von Hum- 
holdt has had his little ones inoculated. I dm quite alone 
and tionld have made you very comfortable. With the 
eXbeptJon of Htiraboldt, I rarely see any ono, and it is long 
eince any metaphysics have crossed my threshold. 

My experience about Hamdohr's Ckarh has been rather 
eingular. Upon first looking tbroilgh it I verily shuddered 
at his sfrahge style and his horrible philosophy, and fient 
the book straight tack to the riublisheT. ShOtlily aftor- 
Wirds, in a ecientiflo journal, I found some quotations 
fioai his work on the Ketherland School, and took more 
kindly to him, and read his Chans again, and not 
altogether without profit to iayself. His views on the 
emotions, on taste and beauty, are certainly, in general, 

jst unsatisfactory, and to say nothing Worse, the OBsetvia 

poavalierly style of philosophy ; buttWYcacticsi^rtvOT 
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of his book, where he speaks of the charaoteristics of the 
different arts, and assigns to each its sphere and limit, I 
found very useful. It is clear that he is here in his 
element, and that from having lived long in the midst of 
works of art, he has acquired a more than ordinary 
expertness in matters of taste. In this part we have the 
utterances of an educated man, one whose voice, if not 
decisive, must, at all events, be taken into consideration. 
However, it may be that the value it necessarily possesses 
in my eyes is entirely lost upon you, because you have 
already made the experiences upon which he supports his 
statements, and will, therefore, not likely find anything 
new in him. He has been particularly unfortunate with 
the very things for which you have sought explanation, 
and those with which he has been successful, you do not 
require. I shall be much surprised if Kant's followers 
let him off quietly, and if the opponents to his philosophy 
do not endeavour to strengthen their party through him. 

As you have read the one portion of my essay on the 
Sublime which I sent you, I now forward you the beginning 
where you will possibly find a few ideas that may determine 
something as to the aesthetic expression of Passion. There 
are none of my earlier essays on aesthetic subjects which 
I consider sufficiently satisfactory for me to lay them 
before you; others of a later date which have not yet 
been published, I shall bring with me. It may perhaps 
interest you to see a review of mine on Matthisson's Poems 
in the A. L. Z.* which will appear this week. Owing to 
the anarchy which still reigns in poetical criticism, and the 
entire absence of objective laws of taste, the art-critic often 
finds himself greatly embarrassed when endeavouring to 
give reasons in support of his assertions ; for there are no 
established laws to which he can appeal. If he wishes to 
be honest, he must, in fact, either be silent altogether or 
(what is not always palatable') be must himself be both law- 
giver and judge. In this review of mine I have adopted the 
latter course, and I should like, above all things, to have your 
opinion as to how far you think I am right or successful. 

I have this moment received the review and send it. 

Fk. Schiller. 

* AUgemeine Literaruche Zeitung. 
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^^k 10. — Go^Hi; to Schiller. 

^^P Weiwiir, Beptembei 10, 1791. 

Accept my thanlts for consonting to oome. Tou shall 
be perfectly free to do exactly as you like. Be good 
enough to let me know which day you will arrive flo that 
I may bo ready to receive you. 

Perhapa Herr von Humboldt would pay ua a visit while 
yon are here, or I may perhaps i-etum with you. But we 
will leave all this to the genius of tho day. If you have 
got GfiarU, bring it with you. 

Some beautiful landscapes tliat have just arrived from 
Naples will aid us in our conversations on this topic. 

Farewell, and commend me to your friends. 

I have just received some copies of the English version 
of my Iphigenia, and send you one. 
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— ScHiLLEK to Goethe. 

Jena, September 12, 1794. 

Ton leave it to mo to fix any day after the 14th, I shall, 
therefore, with your permission, be with you on Sunday 
afternoon, for I should like to lose as little as possible of 
the pleasure you have prepared for me. Herr von Hum- 
boldt, who is highly delighted with your invitation, will 
accompany me, so as to spend some hours with you. 

Bamdohr was here a few days ago, and has probably 
also called upon you. He tells me he is now writing a book 
on Love, in which he means to prove that pure love never 
eiisted anywhere but among the Greeks. His ideas of 
beauty 'are rather far-fetched, for he calls in the sexual 
feelings to his assistance. 

The English version of your Iphigenia gave me much 
pleoSlKre. As far as 1 can judge, its foreign dress suits it 
very wJlJli and one is vividly reminded of the great affinity 



between iljhe two languagt 

Friedritfih Jacobi" has consented 
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Moreiiy which will be a very agreeable addition to our 
circle. He is to me a very interesting man, although I 
jnust confess that I am unable to digest his productions. 

Chcufi^ I Q^not proci^^0 anywhere hero, bf^t I l^ye a 
treatise by Mjaimon* on the Idea of Beauty, w^iioii \a^ w^l 
worth reading ; I will hiring it with m^. 

My wife charges me wit^ Wbi^y friendly giaeting^, I 
have sent her your £]:»glisb IpMgeim wmnk wiU please 
her very mi^h. 

SOHJW.BP, 

12. — SoHiLLEB io Goethe. 

Jep^ Spp|;embef 29, yjH. 

I find myself at home again, but my thoughts are still in 
Weimar. Jt will take me a long time to unravel alj the 
ideas which you have awakened in pie, but I hope that 
not a single one will be lost. I went to you with the 
intention of devoting this fortnight wholly to imbibing 
as much from you as my receptivity would permit: 
time will now show whether this seed will spring up 
within me. 

Qj^ my T^piipa. I found a letter from our publisher, who 
ip ^}l eagerness ^x^d determinatioi^ to begin ^he great wortf. 
sooi^f J bad ^aift purposely represented tp him ^U tbfi 
dj^culties and all the possible risks connected witf^ tf^a 
undertaking, ^o a^ to ^ffQvd hini an opportunity of giyh^ j 
the utmost cpnsid^ratioi^ to ajl sides of the questipn, before 
fe^^ipg ^XLj steySt 5^ fiiid^j boT^rever, ^fter T^eighing all 
l|;be cirpi^paistanoej^, t;nat nq m^4pytakpg coi^d pe mo^e 
ppmisjng, and n^ ha§ d^o q^^ao a p^refu| e^iixlf^te pf 
His rpi^ourpefii. W^ cai^ rely ffpon Jiis mn^vear^e^ exprtions 
in pircul^tiifg tibp periodic4, 9fi ^eU ^ r\fon Ijis l^i^jf 
punctual in paying. 

Pe p^pre^pied tjSi yfj^h that we ^ypuld admilj Ws partner, 
9, yonpg i^hpja?:, ^to oflr cpiftffiitj^pj and givp j^ii^ a 
4eUb©rawYP TPtOf J p^wpt U^jxxq ^i^ for wishing to 
have a friend in the company w]^m ^ to %ve t)xjd d^ 

* Salomon Maimon, a 43cholar very highly esteemed by both Schiller 
and Goethe. Ko epsay of )m with this title u ^npwn ; Schiller's 
remark maytheriBiore have referred to some work in manuscript. 
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posal of tie puree ; moreover, this young man, whose name 
is Zahn, belongs to the Comiaeroial Aasociation in Calw," 
which is going to support Cotta'a undertaking, and thia 
Gpoiety is so irpportant that in eeveral extremities Wirtem- 
berg has relied upon ita oredit I believe, therefore, that 
it wouJd ^xi well to interest Zahp as much as possible 
in our 'qudort^ldng, and accordingly grant him a delibera- 
tive vote in our committee. Aa this is a bualneas matter 
belonging to our ofScial acts, I must ask you to Bubecrihe 
your name to the enclosed paper, if you approve of its 
contents. 

I intend, one of tbese days to write to Arendsf and 
^Plild therefore ask you kindly to let me have his addreaB. 
You spoke recently of trying fo induce Hirt,J in Eome, to 
let US have the latest news of what is being done in It^ly 
in the w*y of art. This would certainly be very useful, 
and I hope you will remember your promise, 

Tha air is to-day so oppressive that I mnst confine 
myself to editorial matters. Kamdohr has, I hear, been 
complaining here of the reception given him in Dresden. 
He is here looked upon ae so great an art-cr jtic that Loder 
took him to an upholsterer to have the benefit of bi^ 
judgment about quite a common bureau which he is 
having made. 

SCHIL1.EB. 



13. — Goethe to Schiller. 

WoimM, Ootol»r 1, 17M. 
1^q,t the edi'tois of the Horen should have consented to 
admit young Zahn of Tiibingen into their committee, and 
to give him a deliberative vote ip the affairs of their 
moi3thly journal, I find quite proper under the ciroum- 
Bt^nces. Of course thia connectioii can only last as long 
as potta is the publisher. 

Goethe. 

• A flmall town on the borders of the Blaok Forpst. 

t Profesaor Arends, who had been atlled to Weiraur, in 1789, abont 
the bmJding of the coatio, bnt hod long Eince returned to Hflmburg. 

J The well-known atehmologifit ani cioerone to Tiaitora in Home, 
'l^liad proposed wiitiug tas&ja of this Mud. 
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14.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 1, 1794. 

Sinne our fortniglit's intercourse with one another, my 
excellent friend, you now know that we are quite of one 
mind as regards our principles, and that the spheres of our 
feeling, thinking, and acting, partly coincide, and partly 
meet ; this will be of many an advantage to us both. I am 
still engaged in thinking and working for the Horen, 
and am more particularly busy in devising means and 
masks by, and beneath, which we may administer a variety 
of things to the public. I have no objection to raise 
against Zahn's admission to our circle, but as I wish that 
you alone should subscribe your name to all our documents, 
I send in my agreement upon a separate sheet. 

Farewell, and do not quite forget my dietetic advice. 
I hope soon to be abb to send you something, and expect 
you to suggest to me upon what subjects I am to write. 

Goethe. 

Your letter to Arends cannot fail to reach him, if you 
but put " Architect " on the address ; he is well known in 
Hamburg. 

I shall not forget about Hirt and Albrecht.* Please 
thank Humboldt for his review of Woldemar;'\ I have 
just read it with the greatest interest. 



15.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 8, 1794. 

As Venice Preserved t is not to be played next Satur- 
day, and is put off till Tuesday, and moreover is not 
important enough to induce you to come over to see it, I 
wish to ask you whether you and your dear wife will 
not come on Saturday, the 18 th, instead, when your Don 

* Heimich Christian Albrecht, well known in Gfermany as a writer 
on philofiophioal, historical, and philological subjects 

t A novel by Jacobi. 

X A tragedy by Th. Otway, translftted into German, in 1794, b\ 
J. J. M. Valet. 
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(hrloe is to be given? Even thoiigli yoti should not bo 
altogether edi£od by the performanQe, stUl tliis occaBion 
woim be one of the best for testing the taleat of our 
actors in regard to the object we spoke of. 
Farewell, and keep me in remembranoe. 

GoCTHE, 



16. — Schiller to Gobtjik. 

Jena, October 8, 17M. 
ray excuse my having so long delayed this letter 
■which is to re-open oxar correspondence. Some pressing 
bnsineas for the Literary Gazette and the Thalia, which had 
to be got through, have delayed my letter against my wish 
and inclination. 

It will now rest with you whether the path, upon which 
I here enter, shall bo pursued further. It seems to me 
necessary that we should at onoe come to some clear under- 
standing about our ideas on the nature of the Beautiful, 
as we may hereafter often find ourselves led on to the 
BQbject. 

1 have put our affairs with Hofrath Sohiilz * pretty well 
in order. The main objection, and, in fact, the only one 
would be the great increase in expense for the publishers 
if they should be called upon to provide annually twelve 
reviowfl of the said work when, in reality, they are bound 
only to furnish one. Jt will, iowever, probably be ar- 
ranged that the publisher of the Korea will pay half of 
the expenses. This expedient, it is hoped, will also stop 
the mouths of other publishers who might be otherwise 
inclined to demand a similar favour. 

I am very anxious to see your novel, which you promised 
to let me have. Schiitz has proposed that I should review 

* Schutz, the foondei' ani chief editur of the AUgemeine lAterar- 
iicAe Zeitang, In Jeua. Schilter liud wiitteu ia bim on the 121ii of 
NoTember, to the eflect that bo iind Qoethe bad come to the conclu- 
bioa that it nnuld ba aujlioietit to have the Soren leviened in the 
Oraette OQce every quartet ; tbe reyiew to ha wriltcn oitbet by Sohutz 
Mi^elf, Of by Humboldt, Fiahte, Eutner, or by himself, Colhi having; 
to defmy the expeiiaes ill regard to printing and paper. '"" 
wmi, itattfinr, not 01— ' '- ■' " " ' ■- 
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this portioti Of it, atld I fdel itiiioli ifitiliiiM tcf do so^ ad I 
Bbduld bd sorry td seei it &11 into aiiy othet hftnds. 

The Humboldts and ihjr wifb send TOti fiKendly greetings; 
I am with you in spirit in all that I teel and thhik. 

BoHtllM. 



17. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 16, 1794, 

xbn would not, I think, have been altogether dissatisfied 
With the performance of yonr Don Carlos had you given 
ns the plfeftSTlre of seeing yom hete. Be sure to direct 
your ftttentidn occasionally to your Makhealsr Bitter,* 

By the end of this wfeek I shaU probably fiehd you the 
Elegies ; they are already partly copied, but there aire here 
and th^ still iNome refractory lines that detain me; 

In rdtutn fdr youf first letter, I likewise send you k 
fbW pages. I haVe dictated them, but must re-wtite some 
partis. I look tather strange to myself When called upon 
to theorise. 

Eemember me to your circle, and be kind enough to gite 
a quarter of an hour to Herr Qferhirig who will be the 
bearer of this lettfer. Farfewelli 

GOETHB. 

18. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jetia, October 17, 1794. 

if my health, which has again been upset by the bad 
weather, does not prevmit me, 1 iiltend dalling upon you 
to-morrow in Weimar, accompanied by my Wife ; but I beg 
you not actually to expect me, for there is 0k yet little 
likelihood of my being able to do ari I propose. 

My Letters to Pr. v. Aug.f are now getting their finish- 
ing touches, as I have decided to let the firflt portion of 
them appear in the first number of the JSoren. I hope to 
be able to send you them next Tuesday. The next thing 

4* A drama that Schiller had in oontemplatioXL 
t These. Letters, addressed to the Prince of Augnstenbnrg, are 
entitled : Brief e Uber die aathetische Erziehung dea Menechen. 
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■will then be to continue the subject I lately took in 
hand.* 

We are anxiously looking foTWSrd to leoeiving yonr 
Elegies and Epistles. 

All here aeud you their kindest greetings, 

Schiller. 



19:— ^SCHILLKB tO QoETHE, 

Jend, Oetobec 20, 1791 

Herewith I start the Horea'g first dance, and send you 
that portion of my Letters to the Prince which I have 
decided to publish in the first number. Doubtless your 
and iny contributiona ■will fill all but a few pagea. Peiiaps 
Serder would give us some little tbing for the first number, 
■which, would be ■very welcome. Yon will find, I think, 
that although there is no great variety of authors, there is 
enough variety in the way of matter, in our first number. 

My defcnt in the Horen is at least no cdplatio benei'O- 
tenti(E with tto public. I could not, however, have treated 
it "witb more consideration, and feel certain that this will 
also be your opinion of the Letters. I wish I conld be as 
certain about tho others, for I must confess to having ex- 
pressed my true and enrnest opinion in these Letters. I 
have never before ■written a line about political bemoanings, 
and what I have said upon the subject in these Letters ia 
done merely so as, in all eternity, never to say anything mora 
about it; still, I think, the confession I here make is not 
altogether supei-fluous. For, however difi'erent the instru- 
ments are, with which you and I handle the world, and 
however different our weapons of offence and defence, still 
I believe that we both aim at one main point. You will, 
in these Letters, find a portrait of yourself, beneath which 
I wo'old gladly huvo subscribed your name, ■were it not 
that I dislike to forestall the feelings of thoughtful 
readers. No one, whose judgment can be of any value to 
you, will mistake it, for I know that my conception of it 
is good, and that it is faithfully drawn. 

I should be glad — provided you have time — if you 

■ Tlio Inquiry into tlio Kature o! Euuutj. 
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would read the manusoript soon, and then send it on to 
Herder, whom I will advise of its coming ; according to 
our rules it has, as you know, to pass through several 
hands before it can be sent off, and of course we shall soon 
bo wishing to make arrangements for the printing of the 
Korea, 

Have you heard that Engel, in Berlin, has resigned the 
directorship of the theatre, and that he is now in Schwerin, 
where he lives quite free from any official duties ? Of the 
1200 Bthlr. (£180), which he had as an income, he has 
laid by absolutely nothing. He is now, as I hear, very 
busy with h^s pen, and has promised to send me an essay 
one of these days. 

I have made a formal contract with a Jewish publisher 
in regard to the MtLsen-Mmanach^ of which I recently 
spoke to you in W , and it is to appear next Michael- 
mas. In this undertaking I shall trust much to your 
kindness, which will not leave me in the lurch. From 
a business point of view, it is a trifling increase of 
trouble to me, but as a remunerative undertaking it is the 
more fortunate for me, because it can be carried on even 
when I am in a poor state of health, and thus secures my 
independence. 

I am looking forward eagerly to all that your last letter 
promises me. 

We all commend ourselves most kindly to your remem- 
brance. 

Schiller. 

20.-— Goethe tx> Schiller. 

Weimar, October 26, 1794. 

The manuscript you sent me I read at once with great 
pleasure ; I took it in at one draught. Just as a delicious 
drink, which, by containing all the properties of our 
nature, slips down the throat gratefully, and even shows 
its salutary effect while on the tongue by the fine tone it 
imparts to the nervous system, so it is with yoxir Letters ; 
for their effect upon me is both agreeable and beneficial. 
And, how could it be otherwise when what I have long 
recognised as true, what I have either praised or wished to 
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praise, I find set forth by yuu in bo ckar ami noble a 
manner. Meyer, too, is greatly enjoying them, and hia clear, 
impartial judgment was a strong conflrmalion of my own. 
This pleaeant aiate of mind was very nearly rufBed by the 
enclosed noto from Herder, who ia inclined to accase ub of 
onesidedneBs for delighting in this mode of description. 
But as, in fact, one ought not to be too critical in the domain 
of phenomena, and as there is always Bome consolation in 
finding oneself in the company of a nnmber of tried men — 
labouring more for the good than for the injury of them- 
Belves and their contemporaries — let na take comfort and 
continue to live and act in this way, and think of ourselves 
ia our life and work as a whole, so that we may, in soma 
measure, gain completeness for our patchwork. The 
Letters I shall keep for a day or two, so as to enjoy them 
again with Meyer. 

Here are the Elegies. I would like yon not to let them 
out of your hands, but to read them to those who have 
to judge of their admissibility. Then I should be glad 
to have them back again, in order lo touch up some pai1a. 
If you find anything you do not approve of, pray draw 
my attention to it by a mark. 

My Epistle is being copied and will soon follow with & 
few trifles. I ehall then have to make a paueo, for the 
Third Book of my novel will demand ray attention. I 
have not yet seen the proof sheets of the First, hut as soon 
as they oome you shall ^ee them. 

As regards the Almanack, I would propose that a small 
collection of epigrams be either inserted or added. 
Singly, I hoy would be Benseless; out of some hundreds 
that would not be presentable, we should surely bo able 
to select a number that would have a bearing upon one 
another, and thus fomi a whole. The next time we meet, 
yon shall see the sportive brood together in their nest. 
" Farewell, and let me be remembered by all your circle. 

GOKTUE. 

'rite and tell me what yoii want from me next for the 
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Nyon shall see 
■ Tarewell, i 
t Write and 
Foreti, and ] 
fiecond Epist 
feci myself i 
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21. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena» October &8, 1794. 

That yon shotild agtee with ihy ideali and feel satisfied 
■With the manner in whidh I have worked them oiit, gitea 
ine ho inconsiderable pleasure^ dtid ii^ to me a VcJry neces- 
jBAty enbotiragement on the path upoil whifch I hare 
entfered. It is true that things which dan be feettled in 
the fi^ld of pure reason, or at least pass As knthi otight to 
stand firm endugh upotl ihternal alid objective gtoutidfij 
fend bear the criterion of tnlth in thfetoselves ; biit there 
felists, as yet, no such philoSojihy, and mihfe is still very 
fat from it. After all, the ttistiri point rests principally 
uj)6n the! testimony df sentiitietit, and therefore reqtlites 
ishbjfective satictioti, which only the cohoiirretide of impar- 
tial minds can procure for it. Meyer's opinioh 6n this 
point is to me both important and Viiltlable, and consoles 
trie as regatds Herder's opposition, who, it fee^itis, cannot 
fbrgivfe me my belief in Ealit. I do not, hbwev^,- expect 
/ to find in the opponerits to the new philosopher that 
- toleration which would probably be granted to khj Other 
system, although it inspired no better convictioii ; JSoir^ 
Kant's philosophy itself does not feercise tdfetatioir in 
rriain points, and Is Of mudh too tigorotis a character for 
there to be any jpdssibilily of accommodation to.lt. This, 
however, t coiisidef, speaKS ih its favour, for it shows how 
little it tolerates any arbittariiiess. Nor can such philo- 
sophy, therefore, be dismissed by a mere shake of the head. 
It builds its system upon an open, clear and accessible 
field of inquiry, never retteats into the! fehdde, and reserves 
nothing for persoiial feelings ; it asks to bd treated s^ it 
treats its neighbours, and it cahnot be blamed for respect- 
ing nothing but slrguments. I am hot in the least alarmed 
at the thought that the law df change — ^iti face of which 
neither any hitman Hot divine work finds any mercy — Vill 
overthrow this form of philosophy as well as every other ; 
but its foundations need not fear this fate, for ever since 
the etisteiice of mkn and of reason it has been silently 
recognised, and, upon the whole, confoimed with. 

The6d conditions cannot, I think, be Applied to the 
philosophy of friend Fichte. There ard already strong 
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jthtagonista at work among hU own followers, and thoee 
T*ill preseiitly raise their voices and proolaim that his 
philosophy resolves itself into subjective Bpiaozism. He 
has ihdiiQed one Of his old academic friends, a man called 
"Weisahuhn, to come and live here, probably in the hope of 
Ijeing thus enabled to extend Lis own empire. However, 
this friend, from all that I hear of him, has a capital 
philosophical head on his shoulders, and thinks he has 
already made a hole in Ficlite'a patera, and therefore 
ttifeuifl to iTtite against himi To judge from Fiohte's 
br&l remarks (fbr he has as yei: said nothing about it in 
Ms book) the E^o is creative also through its ideas, and 
till teality is but in the Ego. To him the world is but a 
ball, which the Ego has thrown up, and which it is again 
to catch by reflection ! ! According to this he virtually 
deolared his own divinity, as we recently expected would 

We all thank yah very much for the Elegies. They 
ate pervaded hy so muoh warnith, so much tenderness and 
Biloh a geUuitie, terse, poetic spirit, that they are delight- 
flilly refreshing, amid the prodnotions of the present state 
(ft the poetic world; They are a true manifestation of 
great poetic genlua. I am sorry to miss several little 
traits, yet I can understand that you weie obliged to 
BaoridG^ themi 1 am in doubt about one or two passages 
which I shall mark when I send them back to you. 

As you ask me what I should like to have from your 
pen for the first numbers, I beg to remind you of your 
idea of giving an adaptation of Boccaccio's story* of The 
Honest Frocarator. 1, at all times, prefer narrative to 
inquiry, but in the present case, the more so as there is 
perhaps somewhat too much of philosophy already in the 
first three numbers of the Horen, and rather a dearth of 
poetry. Were it not for this, I should have reminded you 
of your promised essay on landocape painting. According 
to the present arrangement, the thiid number of the 
fibf'CB ought tb be despatched by (he beginning of 
Jtthtlaty. Now, if No. 1 contains your Elegies and your 
fltst Epistle, thfl Second your second Epistle and whatever 

* Mnm correctly fiom Celia Malespiiii'a Duceatc iiovelh (lliSO). 
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olso you may send me this week, and the third again, an 
Epistle and Boccaccio's story, each of these three numbers 
is certain to find its value. 

Your kind offer respecting the Epigrams will be of the 
utmost advantage to the Almanack. There is still time 
to talk over how these are to be arranged. We may, per- 
liapv, find it possible to nmke several sets of them, each 
mot to be independent of the others. 

I am glad to hear that Professor Meyer* is back iu 
Weimar, and trust to your soon making us acquainted 
with each other. Perhaps he would consent to make a 
little exourHion here, and, in order that, as an artist, he 
may not find his visit altogether fruitless, I can promise to 
Mhow him a bust by a German sculptor, which, I think I 
may venture to say, need not fear the eye of any true 
oonnoissour. Herr Meyer can, perhaps, be induced to givo 
UN uu article this winter for the Horen. 

I Hlmll certainly set to work with the Maltheser Bitter 
AN mton as I have finished a short essay on the Naive, and 
my Letters, of which you have seen only the third part ; 
ihtiHii^ however, will probably occupy me for the rest of the 

I^ruNuiit year. I cannot, therefore, promise the piece for 
htt JhiiAmnn* birthday, but I hope to have it ready by the 
uuil of t\m winter. 1 speak in this last sentence as if I 
WMi'u a Mtrong, active man, who can command his own 
iUnn, ]mt I Mball soon be reminded of my non-Ego when I 
mmm to carry out my plans. 

lltmj} us in friendly remembrance ; you are continually 
in our thoughts. 

Schiller. 

22.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 28, 1794. 

J herewith wnd you back your Letters with thanks. If, 
n\Hin fii'6t reading them, I did so merely as a contemplative 
imn and found them greatly, I may almost say completely^ 
to colrioida with my own way of thinking, the second time 
I read them I did so with a practical object in view, and 

* Johanu Heinrioh Mover, aroheBoIogist and artist, a gieat friend of 
i4ia't) and subfequently of Bohillor's also. 
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■watcbed carefully whottcr as an active inau I could find 
anything that might mislead me. But even in this latter 
case I felt myself only strengthened and enoonraged ; let 
UB therefore rejoice over thie harmony in o«r minds. 

The enclosed letter from Maimon as well as the essay 
will interest you. Do not let it out of yonr hands. I shall, 
perhaps, soon pay you a visit with Meyer. Farewell. 

Goethe. 



23. — GoirfHE to SCHILLEII. 



Weiniflr, NoTembec 1, 1791. 
To-morrow morning at 10 o'clock I hope to bo in Jena 
with Meyer, and to spend some pleasant days in your 
company. I hope wo shall find you in good health. 

GoCTilE. 



^^ 24. — ScBiLLEU lo Goethe. 

HK JeiJH, NoTembcr 16, 1794. 

^^■This unfriendly weather which closes up all one's organi 
of sensation has, during the last week, quite unfitted nw 
for all that can be called life, and now that I am awakening 
out of this state of mental torpor, I feel as if I had found 
you after a long interval, and am heartily longing for 
some friendly sign from you. Will you accept the accom- 
panying picture," so that you have something to remind 
you of me occasionally ; give it a place in your house ia 
whatever comer yon like, only not that one where you 
have buried Heinhold'a portrait. 

In accordance with your request, and witli my sinccrest 
thanks, I also send you back the Elegies together with 
Stolberg's. The first manuscript of the Moren was sent off 
to the publisher the day before yesterday. I wrote and 
told him that he may expect the rest for the first number 
'a a fortnight's time. 
" *" i comedy entitled Die WiUwe, which you recently 

• An engraving of SchUte, by Mulier. 
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took away from here, I beg 70a to let me have back for 
a f ortnignt ; it is to be printed i|^ the Thalia, with ^v^iich 
it will be returned to you, that is if you care to make 
use of it. 

I have this week anxiously l^n awaiting a manuscript 
from Meyer. Will you renund him of this ibi^ me. Yqi^ 
Humboldt starts for Frankfort iiext Saturday. 

We all commend ourselves to your friendly remem- 
brance. 

Schiller. 

25. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Ifoyember 27» 17^* ^yexung. 

I herewith send you my manuscript, and hope that I 
have hit the right medium and the proper tone. Fray let 
me have it back soon, for I shall have to give it a few 
touches here and there so as to throw light upon certain 
passages. If I can manage to get my second Epistle and 
first story ready for tjie second fiumber, we will let them 
follow next, and reserve the Elegies for the third, if not 
the latter must precede the other two. I greatly enjoy 
writing these short tales after the trouble ihat a psep^o- 
epos, like my novel, gives me. 

linger (who seems at times to be muddled) sends niA th^ 
end of my first Book and forgets the middle. As soon 
as the missing six sheets arrive I will send you this 
prologum. 

Von Humboldt lately came to one of our ^sthe^fi^i 
critical meetings; I ^o not know whether hQ fouiid i{ 
interesting. 

I am anxious to hear how your work is progressiiigy ai^d 
still more so to read something you have finished. 

¥ou will of course receive proof sheets of the periodical, 
so that we may have a peep at its physiognomy before thi^ 
public sees it. 

Farewell. I have again a quantity of things which J 
should like to discuss with you. 

GOETHBJ. 



■ and 
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26. — ScHiU.ER to Goethe. 

JeoB, NoTemi«ir 29, 179i. 

, waa T^'7 agreeably surprised by ypiiv bq apaipectedly 
and promptly sending me the introduction to your tales, 
^4 lam therefore doubly indebted to you. In my opinion 
eVMytlii°S 's brouglit in very raucb to t]ie purpose, and I 
more espeoiuUyfi-pd that the disputed point j^ very happily 
settled. Only it is a. pity tiiat the reader is aUowoi to 
little insight at first, and l}Buce is not able tq judge prp- 
perly pf the necessary relation between the whole and 
yrl^at h^s gqne before. It would therefore have been 
desiia^ls to have bad the first story given with the intro- 
duction. 19!owever, I should not like to be unreasonable in 
n^y wishes, or to cause you to look upon your participation 
ip the Harm an a bnrdon. I therefore suppress this desire, 
apd would merely add that if you could gratify it without 
any inoouT'enieuce to yourself, you would be doing ms ^ 
great favour. 

Acooi-ding to my estimate (anil I have pouuted several 
pities by the word) the manuscript cannot print more than 
two sheets and a-half, so that there reniains a whole ehe^jt 
to be filled' If it cannot be mBnaged in any other vay, I 
must myself iJevJBe something for this seventh sheet, an4 
pOThsps gi''6 a brief account from the Jlistory of the 
ffefJierlands, of the siege of Antwerp under Philip JI., 
which contains many remarkable incidents. This wpuH 
give me but little trouble, and I should at the same time 
atti^iu a small secondary object, that of having the his- 
torical field of QUI finst number filled up. But of coursa 
I should give up thin espedient^ — at all events for the first 
pumher — the moment I hear that you can give me onp of 
your stories. It cannot be helped that the appoaranco of 
PttH fifst number will be delayed a week; however, it is 
pfi very great evil, and we may perhaps make up for it by 
letting the second number appear within a week after it. 

In my addroKa to the public, I shall have to draw atten- 
tipn to our unwillingness to meddle with political matters, 
and I should like yon to consider whether what you have 
put into the mouth of the Privy Conncillor might not 
pfifeq-d some of the publio, and that not the least numeroUB 
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portion. Although it is not the author but an interlocutor 
that is speaking, still the greater weight is on his side, and 
wo have to be more guarded against what seems to be than 
what is. This remark I make as an editor. As a mere 
reader, I should put in a word in favour of the Councillor, 
and ask you to let the hot-headed Charles bring him back 
when he has acknowledged his wrong doings, and then 
leave him in our company. I should likewise take the old 
priest's part against his merciless female antagonist, who 
makes things almost too hot for him. 

From some passages, especially a certain minuteness of 
detail at the beginning of the story, I thought I had 
discovered your intention of making the reader suppose 
that you were describing something that had actually 
happened. I am quite aware that in your stories you 
often make fan of the love of criticising, and it would not 
be bad to begin this banter at once, and to make the vehicle 
itself problematical \n this respect. I trust to your taking 
my own love of criticising in good part. 

The proof sheets of the Horen are to be sent to me 
weekly, yet I doubt whether we can expect the first before 
the course of a fortnight. 

Unger's stupid mistake is ygry vexatious, for I am really 
longing to have your work. Qfo less great is my desire to 
read those parts of your Faust which a|*e as yet unpub- 
lished ; for I can honestly say that what I have read of it 
is to me like the torso of an Hercules. There reigns in 
those scenes the power and the fulness of genius which 
unmistakably reveals the first master, and I should like 
as far as pos sible to follow the great and bold spirit that 
breathes in tKem^ 

Von Humbold?; who sends you his kindest regards, is 
still fall of the impression which your way of reciting 
Homer made upon him, and has excited in us all such a 
desire to hear you, that the next time you come here we 
shall leave you no p^ace till you give us a like enter- 
tainment. 

I have as yet proceeded but very slowly with my 
sBsthetical Letters. However, the subject demanded this 
and J can only hope that the building will have a good 
foundation. If the small historical essay did not come in 
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the way, I might, perhaps, send you another packet in 
eight or ten days, 

All here Gommond themaelvea to your friendly remem- 
brance. Wholly yours, 

SCHlia-BB. 

27. — Goethe fo Schilleh. 

Weimar, December 2, 1791. 

I am greatly pleased that, npon the whole and in the 
main, you are not dissatisfied -with my Prologue ; but I 
cannot givo you more than this for this first number, 
I will read it over again, and put a few touches to the 
Privy Connoillor and to Louise Sourdine, and perhaps give 
Charles an additional forte; ii will then doubtless be 
pretty well in order. Your historical essay will certainly 
be acceptable in the number, for it will contribute to the 
desired variety of subjects. I hope to have my story ready 
for the second number; in fact, I think of acting like the 
story-teller in the Arabian Nights, I am looking forward 
to at once making use of your su^estions, and thus to 
putting new life into the work. 1 hope to receive the 
same kind aasistanoe from you for my novel. Do not let 
me have long to wait for the continuation of your Letters. 

Of Favisi I cannot as yet let you have anything. I 
cannot make up my mind to untie the packet in which ifc 
is imprisoned. I could not copy without working it out, 
and I have no courage for that. If anything could induce 
me to do this at some future tima it would certainly be yonr 
interest in it. 

It was a relief to my mind to hear that von Humboldt 
had been pleased with our readings of Homer, for it was 
not without anxiety that I ventured to have them. A 
pleasure enjoyed in common with others has great charms, 
and yet it is often marred by th-e different natures of those 
taking part in it ; but hitherto some kind spirit has watched 
over our meetings. It would be very delightful if we, too, 
Dould enjoy some books together. 

Farewell, and do not let me be very far from your 
remembrance or from that of your ciicle. 

Goethe. 



\ 
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28.— SCHILLEB to QOETHE. 

Jena, Deoembor 8, 1791 

I have just teoeived a letter from Cotta in which he 
jaopet and promises to send out the first number of the 
Horen before the end of the month, provided he receives 
enough manuscript; I must therefore ask you to let me have 
the stories, if possible, by Friday, so that I may send them 
to him. Letters take seven days to come, and it will take 
about double that amount of time to print and to sew the rest 
of the number together. Unfortunately, I foresee that my 
historical article cannot be finished, in time for this number ; 
the poor state of my health has robbed me of two days, and 
my Address to the Public will probably take me several 
days. I am, however, in hojpes that this Address — which 
is to be prefixed to the first number — ^will to some ezteiii 
serve to fill up the number. 

As the post goes out immediately, I have only time io 
thank you with all my heart for the kindness with which 
you accepted my suggestions, as well as for what your 
letter otherwise contains. 

SCHILLEft. 



29. — GOISTHE to SCHILL£K. 

Weimar, December d, 1794. 

Here is the manuscript ; I have done to it what time 
would permit. You or von Humboldt will perhaps look 
over it again. 

I have sti-uck out the line drawn at the end, because it 
occurred to me that I might perhaps add something appro- 
priate. If it is finished before your Address, it might be sent 
off with it. But write to me by the returning messenger^ 
and tell me whether you know anything about a mysterious 
ghost affair which is said to have happened many years ago 
to a Mile. Olairon,* and whether it has ever b#en published 



* This story refers to the actress Olairon, which Goethe beoame' 
\ acquainted with from Grimm's correspondence. Compare Letter 132. 
Goethe made use of it for the ghost story, related by AntondH^ In his 
VnUrhaUnngent &o., whioh appeared in liie Moren, 
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in any journal. If not, I will let you have it, and we ehoold 
thna begin, at the very outaet, ■with the tTicredihh, which 
would at once gain db infinite confidence. I hope that the 
nnmber will appear fully equipped. Be sure to make in- 
quiries of diligent magazinB-retuiere concerning the story 
about Clairon, or aek Voigt, the librarian : he ought, 
surely, to know something about it. 

Farewell, and keep in good apirita. I only wish that 
your admirable activity of mind might be less disturbed 
by pbyoical ailments. 

GOETIIK. 



Jl9i. 



So. — SguillEr to Goethe. 

Jena, Decembef i 

To my great joy and satiefaction, juHt aa I was ^ 
ont of bed, I received your parcel. I will to-day at once 
mate csareful inquiries about the ghost story. I myself 
have never read or heard anything about it. 

Ficbte has promised to send me a foirrtb easay for our 
first number within eight days, as he possesses ihe mate- 
rials for one among his papers. We shall therefore be 
fullyequipped,andas the Address wiU be additional printed 
matter, we shall be even more than complete. If, however, 
yon Hhonld have finished the continnaliou of your Dieer- 
»iom' while the first number is being printed, the com- 
posibor could at once set to work wiih the second number. 
This second number will, I think, be amply provided for 
with your second Epistle, the continuation of the Diver- 
aiona, the continuation of my Letters, and the account of 
the Siege of Antweip. 

Cotta is very auxions that each separate essay should 
be accompanied by the author's name. We might, I think, 
comply with his request under this restriction, that the 
name be omitted in the case of those essays where the 
author does not wish it to be directly known. As regards 
you; Elegies, 'whioh no reader, unless wholly wanting in 

• The full title of this work ia, Unlerhaltangeii Beaticher Aiuge- 
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judgment, could mistake, no name need be given. Kindly 
let me know in your next letter whether you would prefer 
your name not mentioned at all in connection wim the 
Diversions, or indicated only by a simple O, The 
names, however, would not be printed below the essays, 
but merely mentioned in the table of contents. 

As regards the reviews of our periodical in the Literamche 
Zeitung, it is now arranged that a detailed criticism of it 
shall be given every three months. The first number, 
however, will be fully announced as early as the first week 
in January. Cotta is to defray the expenses of the review, 
and the reviewers are to be members of our society. We 
may, therefore, expatiate as much as we like ; and we cer- 
tainly will not declare ourselves tedious, for it is, of course, 
our business to win the favour of the public. 

I am to-day in capital health, and shall at once set to 
* work with the Address. 

Tours most sincerely, 

Schiller. 



31. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 6, 1794. 

Here at last is the First Book of Wilhelm SchiUer, 
which, I know not how, has got hold of the name 
Meiater, Unfortunately you will not see the first two 
Books till the metal type has given them their permanent 
form ; nevertheless, give me your frank opinion, and tell 
me what is wanted and expected. The following Books 
you will see while they are still in pliable manuscript, and, 
I hope, will not withhold your friendly advice. 

I intend working quietly on with the Diversions, but 
mean first of all to finish my second Epistle. I hope all 
will go well and smoothly when we are once fairly started. 

Cotta may be right in wishing to put the author's names 
to the articles ; he knows that the public cares more about 
the stamp than about the matter itself. I will, therefore, 
leave it entirely to the other contributors to decide respect- 
ing their own essays, but as regards my own, I must beg 
that all of them appear anonymously ; only in this way 
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■would it he possible for me — consistently with my otlier 
engagements — to take part in your journal with freedom 
and good humour. 

Should you notice any misprints or anything else to 
remark upon in mj novel, be eo kind as to mark the place 
in pencil. 

1 am looting forward to having aomething more of yours 
to read aooa, but more especially to tho prospect of perhaps 
seeing you for a short time after the new year, 

Meyer sends you many kind greetings, and I wish you 

keep me in your kind remembrance. 

G. 



^toke 



33.— Schiller to Goethe, 



Jena, Decamliei' 9, 1794, 
^^ith sincere and heartfelt pleasure have I read, and, I 
may say, devoured your First Book of Wilhelm Meieter. 
It has given me an enjoyment such as I have not expe- 
rienced for long, and never experienced except through- 
yoi^ It would really grieve ma were I to think that tho 
miswuBt, which yon yourself express about this admirable 
product of your genius, had to he ascribed to any other 
cause than to the vastness of the demands which your own 
mind must over make upon itself. For I do not find any- 
thing in it that does not harmonise perfectly with the 
beautiful whole. Do not to-day expect any lengthy 
ciiticisra of it ; my mind is too much occupied with the 
Eoren and with the Address — in addition to its being 
post-day— for me to collect idj thoughts properly for such 
a purpose. If I may keep the sheets a few days longer I 
will take more time to them, and try whether I can divine 
fuiything of the further course of the story and the deve- 
lopment of the characters. Von Humboldt has been 
revelling in it, and, like myself finds that yonr genius ia 
here in ils perfect vigour, calm power, and creative fulness. 
This will certainly be the general impression. All is so 
eimple and well connected, and so much is effected with 
little, I confess I was at first afiaid that, owing to the 
long interval which mofit have elapsed between the Bxat 
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sketch of it and the last finishing touches, there would be 
some little inequalities ; but of this not a trace in to be 
seen. The bold poetical passages, which burst forth firom 
the calm current of the whole like flashes of lightning, 
have an excellent effect, and elevate while they ^ t^ 
soul. Of the admirable delineation of character I shall 
to-day say nothing, and as little about the remarkable and 
strikingly life-like naturalness of all the descriptions. 
This, however, cannot be denied of any one oi yomr 
works. As regards the truth of the picture of theatrical 
affairs and love-making, I am a v^ry competent judge, for 
I am better acquainted with both uian I have any reason 
to wish I were.* The apology for commercial life is noble, 
and worked out in a grand spirit. And the fact of your 
having, at the same time, been able to maintain the princi- 
pal hero's natural inclination with a certain degree of glory, 
is certainly not one of the least of the victories which the 
form has gained over the substance. But I ought not to 
allow myself to enter into details, because at the present 
moment I have no time to discuss them properly. 

I have pat an interdict upon Cotta in regard to your and 
all our names. To-day, to my great relief, I finished the 
Address, and it will appear in the intelligence-sheet of the 
Literarische Zeitung. x our promise to come to us for a time 
after ChristQias is very comforting to me, and will allow 
me to look with a somewhat cheerful mind into the gloomy 
winter which has never been a friend to me. 

As to the stoiy about Mile. Clairon, I have not been 
able to learn anything of it. However, I still expect one 
or two answers in regard to it. My wife recollects having 
heard that upon opening an old building in Bayreuth the 
old margraves appeared and prophesied. Hufeland, the 
lawyer, who, like our other good friend, is otherwise ai^ 
;^uthority de rebue omnibus et guibu^dam, could tell ja^ 
xiothing about it. 

All beg to be most kindly remembered to you, i^nd 910 
delighting iu th© prospect of your promised visit, 

8CHILLEB. 

* From his having held the office ci stage-poet to the theatfe of 
lifannheim. 
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^V WeimBr, December 10, 1794. 

^^I am TSry mnch gratified "by the good opinion you 
expreea in regard to the First Book of my novel. After the 
strange fate which, this work has experienced both within 
and without, it would not have been at all wonderful if I had 
beoome perfeotly oonfiiBed orer it. I have, after ell, kept 
to my original idea, and shall Ije glad if by thia means I 
succeed in getting out of the labyrinth. 

Yon may keep the First Book ae long aa you please ; the 
iecond ■vrili come meanwhile, and the third you shall read 
in manuBcript, and thus find more standpoints for critioiam. 
Itrustthat your enjoyment of tho following Books will not 
diminish but increase. The fact of my having both your 
»Bd von Humboldt's approval will urge me on to work *, 
more assidnouHly and indefatigably. 

The withholding the authors' names — which after all 
are to be mentioned in the advertisemont — ^will certainly 
add to the interest in the journal, only, the essays them- 
selves ranat he good. 

Ah to the Olairon story, I am now quite safisfied, and 
would rather that nothing more was eaid aboilt it till wq 
produce it. 

Farewell. I hope I may be fortunate enough to begin 

Itiio Kew Year in your society. 
I 
■ 34. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 32, 1734. 
At last I can lot you have a look at the JHoren, which I 
trust may please you. The print is somewhat close, and 
this will be more to tho advantage of tho public than to 
ourselves. However, wo could in future make some alight 
alteration In this respect, especially as regards the poetry, 
which might be spread over a larger space. I am soiTy, 
considering it ia our first beginning, that the longer 
articles should have been made to look as if they belonged 
together. I shall also see to it that Cotta gives some com- 
pensation to those of us who contribute largely, and to 
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whom, therefore, the cloaonoss of the print ia a. matter of 
some iraportanoe. BesitJes this, it is part of our contract 
that we are to be paid moTe after the first 2000 copies are 
Bo]il; however, he must do even more than this. 

I hope you will not ficd any misprints ; I, at least, have 
fonnd none. The type ajid form of the book givea it a 
solid and durable appearance, and distinguisbeB it in this 
reepeotveryadvantageonaly from the usual rnn of journals. 
The paper also is atout, and looks as if it were meant to 

Cotta ia urging me to let hira have some manuscript for 
the second number ; please, therefore, send me your second 
Epistle. 

I must ask you to return mo the enclosed sheets, as 
So/rath Schiitz, who is going to review the first number, 
wishes to see it as the sheets are printed. I have ordered 
a spocimea cover for the periodical, and am to have it in 
about a week. 

I am heartily glad to think that you are bo soon to be in 
Jena again. Fiaa von Kalb has been here for several days. 

SciriLl,EK. 
35. — GrOETHE to SOHILLEn, 



Woimnr, D 

You shall have the sheets sent back to you immediately. 
Both paper and print look very well, especially the prase. 
The hesametera lose the appearance of rhythm, owing to 
their being sometimes printed singly, sometimes ia double 
lines. 

I think we should leave the discussion about payment 
till the first number is published ; we could then make 
our oaloulations and conditions. In the long run it might 
perhaps be to our advantage to havo our ware weighed in 
Cotta's favourite scales. 

Here ia my second Epistle, the second half of it can be 
made the third Epistle, and open the third number. 

I shall now set to work with the ghost stories. I intend 
to get through a good deal of work before the end of the 
year, so as to he more at liberty to come to see you in the 
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See that Cotta returns all manuscripts ; this is advisable 
in many respects. 

Farewell, and give my kind remembrances to Frau von 
Kalb, who has unfortunately this time passed Weimar at 
a distance. 

Goethe. 



36. — Goethe to Schiller.* 

Weimar, December 25, 1794. 

I must send you a line to-day about old Obereit.f He 
seems to be in great distress; I have a little over 20 
thalers (£3) for him, which I shall send you on Saturday. 
Would you meanwhile see that he gets something in ad- 
vance, and keep the money I send, giving him a little of 
it by instalments, for he will never learn how to manage it 
himself. 

Farewell. My Third Book is ready, and all seems to 
promise so well that I shall be able to meet you with a 
cheerful mind after the turn of the year. 

* This letter has no signature. 

t Jacob Hermann Obereit, a theosophist and alchymist, was bom in 
Axbon, and came to Weimar, in 1782, where he Uved for a time with 
Wieland. 
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Sl.^^rScmLUOL to GoirrHi. 

Jena, January 2, 1795b 

My best wishes to vou for the New Tear, and again 
aocept zuy thanks for the past one, which your friencUhip 
has made notable and memorable to me above all other 
years. 

I have ended the year very indiistrionsly, and in order 
to have something finished by the time yon oome, have 
set myself extra Work during the last days. This work 
is now finished, and can be submitted to you when you 
come. 

Your Epistle, for which my very best thanks, I have 
still lying on my table, for as the one which is immedilEttely 
to follow it is not yet ready, it was useless to send it 
alone. Besides, there was no special hurry, because I 
had first to send more manuscript for the first number 
of the HoreUj as even Fichte's essay did not prove suffi- 
cient, and hence the appearance of the number is delayed 
a fortnight. 

Professor Meyer will, I hope, excuse me for having, 
without his special permission, sent off part of his essay 
for this number. It was impossible for me to let him see 
it again after I had revised it, for I had to send it off that 
same post-day, I think, however, I can safely assure him 
that he will have no reason to be dissatisfied, for my altera- 
tions are confined exclusively to the outward form. This 
essay has given me great pleasure, and it will be a most 
valuable contribution to the Horenf It is so rare an 
occurrence that a man like Meyer has an opportunity of 
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studying Art in Italy, or that the one who has the oppor- 
tunity should he a Meyer. 

Klopfltock'a Ode, which you spoke of in your last,* 1 
have not road, and if yon etiil have it, please bring it 
with you, The title alono would lead one to expect such 
a production. 

I am greatly pleased at tho prospect of getting the 
continuation of your Mmeler, which yoti will, I hope, also 
bring with you. I could just now enjoy it thoroughly, as 
I am actually thirsting for the delineation of some special 
characters. 

Could you not also bring some scenes from Faust to 
read to ua ? Fran von Kalb seemed to fenow something 
about them, and excited my curiosity the other day ; 1 do 
not think that anything in the whole poetic world could 
give me more pJeasure at the present moraout. 

Tour wishes in regard to Obereit shall be attended 
to. He has enough to ILvo upon in tho meantime, for he 
has had money sent to him from Meiningen, Part of the 
four ionis-d'ora wi!l have to be laid out upon clotbea for 
h im , as he will then be enabled to frequent the tables of 
his friends, from which his philosophical cynicism has 
hitherto esclnded him, 

I hope in a few days either to see you or to hear what 
day you propose coming to us. 

All here wish to be moat kindly remembered. 

SCHILLEK. 



i to Scun.Lini. 

ar, Jauuary S, 17 9S- 
May tho Now Tear have much happiness in store for 
you 1 Let ns spend this one aa we concluded tlie last, in 
reciprocal interest in uU that wo love and do. If con- 
genial minds did not cling to one another, what would 
become of eociety and sociability ? I rejoice to think that 

• Goethe's latter of the 27tU of December, in wbioh he aent the 20 
thaler* far Obereit, and apoka of Klopatook's Ode (probably hia 
Sermann ans Walkalla) is loaL 
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our influence upon one another, and the confidence between 
us, will always go on increasing. 

Herewith I send you the first volume of my novel. The 
second copy is for the Humboldts. I trust the second 
Book will give you as much pleasure as the first. The 
third I shall bring with me in manuscript. 

The ghost stories I hope to send in, in proper time. 

I am full of curiosity about your work. Meyer sends 
greetings. We shall probably come on Sunday, the 11th. 
You will, however, hear from me again. Farewell. 

G. 



.39. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 7, 1795. 

Herewith I send you the Third Book, which I hope will 
meet with a good reception. 

On Saturday you shall have my stories for the HoreUy 
and I trust I may not have proved myself quite unworthy 
of my great predecessor* in the description of forebodings 
and visions. 

On Sunday afternoon I shall be with you. In the 
evening I am engaged at the club with Loder. 

Meyer will accompany me, and wishes to be kindly 
remembered to you. I am looking forward to your new 
work, and have been wondering what course you have 
followed in it, but I shall probably not guess rightly. 

Farewell, and remember me to all. 

G. 



40. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 7, 1795. 

Accept my best thanks for the copy of the novel you 
have sent me. The feeling which penetrates and takes 
hold of me with increasing force the further I read on in 
this work, I cannot better express in words than by calling 

* J. Gh. Heningg, of Jena, author of Ahndungen und Viiionen, 
Oeistem umd Geisterseher, &o. 
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it a delicious, inward eenBe of comfort, a feeling of mental 
and bodily well-bemg, and I will vouch that tlus will be 
the effect produced upon ail readers. 

This BCDBO of comfort I account for from the calm 
clearness, the smoothness and transparency which pervado 
the whole of your work, and which leave nothing to 
diatuib or to dissatisfy the mind, and the mind is not 
more excited than is necessary to fan and to maintain a, 
joyous life. Of the individual parts I shall Bay nothing 
till I have seen the Third Book, which I am looking for- 
WK^ to with longing. 

(j cannot express to you what a painful feeling it often 
is to me to pass from a work of this kind into one of a 
philosophical character. In the former all is so joyous, 
BO alive, so harmonioualy evolved, and so true to human 
life; in the latter all is so slern, so rigid, abstract, and so 
extremely unnatural ; for nature is but synthesis, and 
philosophy but antithesis. I can indeed give proof of 
having been as true to nature in my speculations as is 
compatible with the idea of analyais ; nay, I have perhaps 
been more faithful to her than our Eantians would consider 
permissible or possible. But still I am no less fully 
conscious of the infinite ^^ifference" between Ufa "and 
Seasoning, and cannot, in such melancholy moments, help 

Earceiving a want in my own nature which in happier 
OUTS I am forced to think of only as a natural quality of 
the thing itKolf. This much, however, is certain — the poet 
18 the only true man, and the beat philosopher is but a, 
caricature in oompariBon with him. ■' 

I need scarcely assure you that I am in the utmost 
anxiety to know what you have to say to my philosophy 
of the Beautiftil. As the Beautiful itself is derived from 
man as a whole, so my analysis of it is drawn fi'om mi/ 
own whole being, and I cannot hut be deeply interested 
in knowing how this accords with yours. 

Your presence here will bo a source of nourishment 
both to my mind and my heart. Especially great 
longing to eojoy some poetical works in common with 
you. 

¥ou promised to let me hear some of your epigrams 
when an opportunity occurred. It would be a great and 
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additional pleasure to me if tlus could be done during 
jour approaching visit to Jena, a« it is still very uncertain 
when I may be able to get to W^ 

Please present my friendly regafds to M^en We are 
all truly delighted at the prospeot of seeing you bothi and 
no one more so than 

Your sincere admii^ and friend, 

Just as 1 am about to close comes the welcome eontinuftr 
tion of your Meister. A thousand thanks for iti 



41«*— GOKTHE io SCBHiLfiR. 

Weimar, Jatiuaiy 10, 1795. 

Nothing has come in the way to thwart our intention of 
paying you a visit to-morrow and of spending some little 
time with yoxu I hope to find you well and in good 
spirits. 

The accompanyii)^ manuscript I was unable to re-read 
after copying it, and I shall be glad to hear that you aore 
not dimleased with my endeavour to rival the great 
Henings.* 

Farewell, and remember me to your wife and friends, 

a 

42. — dcHILLER to OOXTHI!^ 

Jena, Jsiitittry 25, 1795. 

fiftd ycftL stayed bitt one day longer with us, we should 
have been able to celebrate the arrival of the Horen 
together. They came yesterday, and I now forward the 
copies due to you, with one for our friend Meyer. There 
are more at your disposal as soon as you require them. I 
hope only that the outward form may meet tnth the 
approval of both of you. 

Ootta writes In high spirits. So many orders have 
already been received that he expects rather a large sale ; 

* See note ta Lettor 89* 
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tills from the mouth of a publisher is an 
of being credited. 

As I have a paroel to send to Jacobi one of these days, 
please lot me have the letter you spoke of to forward to 
tim, for I Bhould not like to trouble yon with the package. 
I should also like to know whether you have thought of 
presenting one of yonr copiea to the I>uke, for if bo, I will 
not Bend him one. 

I am glad to nee from the goddesses you sent me, 
that you and oor great atove-fri^id • have happily passed 
the cold region. I am very much pleased with the 
colossal woman,"f and shall often take a look at her; the 
heavenly maid also is splendid, except tor her grief about 
mortality. 

I ^WeaU wish to be most kindly remembered. 

^B^^ Tours always, 

w 

43. — GoCTHE to Schiller. 

■Weinuic, Januacy 27, 1795. 

Many thanks for the cofnee of the Horen which you sent 

me ; they are very neat in appearance. One of the 

smaller copies I presented to the Duke in your name, 

and wish you would take this opportunity and write to 

I have no doubt that the joorual will he a snccess. 

My Third Book is oft'; 1 looked through it again, and 
while doing so kept your suggestions before me. 

This week will be spent amid constant theatrical worries ; 
when these are over, I shall again set to work busily with 
my literary undertakings. 1 wish you health and spirit 
for yours. 

Meyer eenda his greetings. Again lot me thank you for 
all your kindness to us in Jena. 

G. 

* Hub atove-frioiid (Q/ini/reun^) is Meyer, nho, althougli bom ii 
Bwitzerlaud, was very sasceptible to cold. 

t The "colossal ■woman" is probably meant to signify Jimo 
ImiovUi, the " heavenly nutid,'' Fulae Albani. Ueyu may have mads 
droirin^ of them tbi Schlllei, 



1 
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44. — Goethe to Schiller. 

One thing more ; I think that Humboldt's essay, like all 
the others, should leave the public in doubt as to who is 
the author. It would therefore perhaps be well to omit 
the passage where he mentions his brewer, especially as it 
is almost the only one that could excite and confirm con- 
jectures. I am perfectly well aware that we are but 
playing at hide and seek, still I consider it very important 
that the reader should judge for himself before kaowing 
who the author is. 

G. 



45. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 28, 1795. 

I am very much obliged to you for having been so kind 
as to send the Duke a copy of the Horen in my name. I 
herewith send you another in its place, and, as I expect 
some others from Cotta on Saturday next, you shall have 
a few more, together with a packet for Jacobi. 

To-day I wrote to the Duke, and shall probably hear 
from you what he says of our Horen. 

I have at last read Schutz's strange review of the Horen 
in manuscript. It will suit our purpose very well, in 
many ways, even better than our taste. The pictures from 
Utopia were probably still floating before his imagination 
when he wrote it ; for there is an abundance about eating 
in it. 

He deserves praise for having quoted a good many 
passages from your Epistles. Against me he evidently has 
some grudge, which, however, he does not bring forward 
for fear of coming into collision somewhere. I shall be 
glad if he manages cleverly to maintain the character of 
impartiality in this manner. 

Herder got a letter from me a day or two ago, and I 
wish very much that you would second my petition if you 
have an opportunity. 

Since you left, the Muses have not favoured me with 
their company, and things will have to be better than they 
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are at. present if the Centaur " for the fom-th Eumber is to 
do me auy credit. 

The ehildreu have all got the chicken-pox, but they 
have it very favourably, and arc getting over it success- 
fully. 

All here wish to bo most kindly remembered, 

SCH. 



^^H 46.— Schiller to Frof. H. Meter, is Weimar. 

^^^^ Jena, Febniar; 5, 1795, 

Accept my best thanks for the folio volume you sent me. 
Owing to pressing buaineee affairs I have not yet found 
time to take it in hand. 

Tour answer to my inquiry about the criticism of artists 
has awakened in mo very pleasant hopes. Yon are 
acquainted with so great a number of master minds that 
you can venture to undei'take something of the kind. 
Such a work does not exactly demand much art in the way 
of dress. It is enough to be definite and brief. I should 
moreover be satisfied if, after having cnce started, we 
could manage to publish but two or three printed pages a 
month. Will you, meanwhile, until we can discuss the 
matter by word of mouth, think of what articles yon 
could contribute, and of the order in which they would 
have to appear. 

Of the Thaiia which you wieh to look through, I send 
you what I have by me. I also enclose an advertisement 
of a new journal, which is to he chiefly devoted to art- 
criticism ; however, I do not expect much from it. Will 
you see whether any of your acquaintances would patronise 
it? I think wo ought to see the journal, bo that we know 
what others say about a subject "which wo ourselvos intend 
to dieouss. Please ask the Privy Councillor^ which periodi- 
cals he means to take an interest in, so that I may, in the 

* Vliia wasthBimtneOoetliegaTeto thismrtoftbeHbren, on account 
of tho verj oppoHilo cbaroctec of tlieir coatnbutioDS, Schiller's Letters tm 
jEfthetia Culture, and the thoroughly aouauous Elegies, the admlasion 
of which even Duke Carl August coiui<Iercd qneetiouBble, as is known 
from a letter of his to SuliUlei, dated Jul? S, 1793. 

t Qoethe. 

lfil» I. 
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distribution of the others, arrange acoordinglj, I shall 
see to it that none remains unknown to us. 

As regards the se^l for the Horen, let it be made exactly 
M you propose, 

Our contributor Dalberg writes to me that he has an 
essay on Schools of Apot to sen4 ipo for the fforen. This 
will interest you. 

I have, at last, found out what Art is. ** Art is that 
mechanical expertness, which, by means of certain instru- 
ments, can turn a natural body into an article of com- 
merce." I beg you to remember this, and, in future, 
always to bear in mind that, when you are enlarging upon 
the genius of a Carrache or some such person, you are 
turning a natural body into an article of commerce. Be 
sure to let the Privy Councillor know of this discovery. 
You shall hear some day where I got hold of it. 

I hope that things may be better with you in Weimar 
than they are with me. JPor eight days and more I have 
neither been in the humour, nor have I had the health for 
work, and what is worse than all, I have got into the Jiabit 
that if I do not devote I^yself entirely to my work, I can- 
not" settle to it at all. 

Farewell, and remember me most kindly to the Privy 
Councillor, Yours lno^t cordially, 

ScH, 

P.S. Please let the Privy Councillor see the eigttb part 
of the Thidia^ which pontains The FarewfUl (Der Ab9cMed), 
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Weimar, February 11, 1796. 

How I wish that my Fourth Book may find you in good 
health and spirits, and that it may divert you for a few 
hours. May t ask you to make a mark where anything 
appears doijbtfnl to you, I likewise cpmmend my hero and 
his Qompanions to von Humboldt and the ladies. 

If I do not oome on Saturday, as I hope to, you shall hear 
from me again. Keyor sends many kiqid lemembrances. 

G. 
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H^^b 4g. — GoBTHE tn Schiller. 

^^|p Weimar, February 18, 1795. 

^^^^Fon Haid to me recently that you thongiit of coming 
6Ver to us one day aoon. Now, although I fear that the 
return of the cold weather will deter you, I wish, at all 
events, to make you a proposal. 

Will Tou not both como and stay with me, or, if your 
dear wife should prefer going elsewhere, I would still like 
to persuade you to take up your old quarters in my house. 
But do exactly as you please ; I would give you both a 
hearty welcome. 

Encouraged by the good humour which was awakened 
In me by our late discussions, I have already worked out 
the plan for my Fifth and Sixth Bookii, IHow much more 
profitable it is to see oneself reflected in the minds of 
others than merely in one's own, \ 

Do you know Kant's Observations on the Feeling for the 
Beautiful and the Sublime, written in 1771 ? It would be 
a very pleasing essay if the words beautiful and luhliine 
were not on the title-page, and were less frequently met 
■with in the book itself. It is full of the most charming 
remarks on mankind, and the germs of his principles are 
there already to be found in the bud. But you are sure 
to know it. 

Has there still been no news of the absent von Hum- 
boldt ? Bemember me to all your circle, and continue to 
re&esh and to inspire me with your affection and oon- 
fidenoe. Q, 

49.— ScHir.i.TJH to Goethe. 

Jena, Fcbrns^r 19, 1795 
The wretched weather has again robbed me of all spirit, 
and the threshold of my door is onoe more the boundary 
of my wishes and peregrinationfi. Most glad I shall be to 
avail myself of your invitation, whenever 1 can trust my 
health a little, even though my visit should only be one 
of a few hours' duration. Most heartily do I long to see 
you ; and my wife, who is delighting in the prospect of this 
visit, will leave me no peace till I accomplish it. 
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The report I lately gave you of the impression which 
your Wilhelm Meister had made upon me was a faithful 
one, hence, as is proper, you are warming yourself at your 
own fire, and not at any one else's. Korner wrote to me a 
few days ago and spoke of it with immense satisfaction, and 
his judgment is to be depended upon. Never have I met 
an art-critic who is so little diverted from the main object 
by the accessories of a poetical production. He finds 
Wilhelm Meister to possess all the power of Werther's 
Leiden, but curbed by a manly spirit, and exalted to the 
calm gracefulness of a perfect work of art. 

Whit you say of Kant's little work, I remember to have 
felt myself when reading it. It is simply anthropological 
in execution, and gives one no information as to the first 
principles of the Beautiful. On the other hand, however, 
as regards the physics and the natural history of the 
Sublime and the Beautiful, it contains much fertile matter. 
To me the style seemed too playful and flowery for so 
serious a subject; a strange fault in a Kant, but, again, 
one that can be very easily accounted for. 

Herder has given us a very happily-chosen and well- 
written essay, in which some light is thrown on the 
current notion of a special destiny. Subjects of this kind 
are particularly suitable for our purpose, as they are to 
some extent mystical, and yet can be connected with some 
general truth. 

As I am upon the subject of Destiny, I must tell you 
that within the last few days I have myself decided some- 
thing as regards my ovm. The people in my native 
province have done me the honour to offer me an appoint- 
ment in Tubingen, where they seem at present much 
engaged with reforms. But as I am, in fact, useless as an 
academical teacher, I would rather be idle here in Jena, 
where I am happy, and where, if possible, I mean to live 
and die. I have, therefore, declined the invitation, and 
take no credit to myself for so doing, inasmuch as my 
inclination alone decided the whole matter. I had no need 
to recall to mind the obligations I owe to our excellent 
Duke, and which I would rather owe him than any one 
else. Nor do I think that I need be in any anxiety about 
my means of earning a liyelihood as long as I can in 8ome 
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measure use my poa, so I t^hall leaTe these things to 
Heaven, which has never yet furnaken ino. 

Von Humboldt of Eayieuth has not yet come here, nor 
has be written anything definite about his coming. 

Herewith I send you Weisshuhn'a papers,* which I 
recently spoke about. Pray let me have them back aoon. 

We all commend ourselves lieartily lo your remembrance. 



I v»ei 



60.— Goethe to ScruLLEi;. 



Weimar, February 21, 1795. 

How glad I am that you intend remaining in Jena, and 
that your native province has been unable to entice you to 
return to it, I hope that there is still much that we shall 
start and work out together. 

Please let me have back the manuscript of my Fourth 
Book, and I will soon send you back tho Synonymes. Tiie 
dance of the Hours (the Horen) wiU thus become more 
animated than ever. 

Farewell. More in a day or two. 



51. — ScHiLLBH to Goethe. 

Jena, Fobrunry 22, 1795. 

According to your desire, I herewith send you back the 
Fourth Book of your MeUter. Wherever t found any- 
thing to object to, I made a mark in the margin, the mean- 
ing of which you will soon discover. Where yon do not 
discover it, nothing will be lost. 

A somewhat more important observation I must make 
concerning tho gift of money which is offered and accepted 
by Wilhelm from the Countess, at the hands of the Baron. 
It seems to me— and so it appeared to Humboldt also — 
that, considering tho tender relation between him and the 
Countess, the latter would not have ventured — through a 
strange band — to offer him such a gift, nor would he have 
accepted it. I looked in vain at the context to see if there 
• The Synoiiyniea mentioned in Lettera 52, S3, nnii 5-1. 
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Were fttiyihing tliat ootild save the ddicaiea^ of both, and 
this, I think, might have been e£feoted had the gift been 
offered to him as a reimbursement for expenses incurred, 
and accepted by him under this plea. This, howevet, 
must be left for you to decide. As it now stands, it startles 
the reader, and he is puzzled how he is to save the hero's 
feeling of delicacy. 

As for the rest, upon reading it a second time, I felt 
renewed pleasure at the perfect truth of the descriptions, 
and at the excellent development of the Hamlet episode. 
As regards the latter, I would have preferred — merely for 
the sake of the connection of the whole, and on account of 
that variety which is otherwise so well sustained — that 
this subject had not been carried on so continuously, but 
that, if possible, it had been interrupted by some important 
intermediate occurrences. It is brought forward too 
suddenly at Serlo's £rst introduction, and afterwards 
again in Aurelia's chamber. However, these are triflea 
which would not strike the reader had you not yourself, 
in all that came before, led him to expect the greatest 
possible variety. 

Komer, from whom I had a letter yesterday, gave me 
strict injunctions to thank you for the great pleasure which 
your Wilhelm Meister had given him. He says he could 
not abstain from setting one or two things from it to music, 
and these he now sends you through me. One is written for 
the mandoline, the other for the piano. The first can pro- 
bably be procured in Weimar. 

I must earnestly entreat you to think of our third 
number of the Horen, Cotta urges me to let him have 
the manuscripts earlier, and thinks that the 10th of the 
month ought to be the latest day by which all manuscripts 
should be in his hands. Therefore we ought to be enabled 
to send them off from here by the 3rd of the month. Do 
you think you could have your Procurator ready by then ? 
This warning, however, must in no way Inconvenience 
you ; you are perfectly free to decide to give It to the third 
or to the fourth number, as one of these two numbers waft 
to do without a contribution from you. 

We all beg to be most kindly remembered, and please 
convey my kindest greetings to Meyer^ 

Schiller. 



^Tot 
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-GOETBE to SCUIILBB. 

Weimar, FebrnBry 26, 1795, 
onr iind critical caro as regards my work has given 
me fresh iiioliiiation and courage to co ttirongli the Fourth 
Book again. I Tiaderstand your obaos perfectly, and havo 
made use of your BUggeations ; 1 also hope to be ahle to 
remedy the other deficiencies, and to effect other improve- 
nients upon the whole. But as I must 6ot to work with 
this at once, you will, I hope, excuse my not contributing 
anything to the third number of the Soren ; tho 
Procwator, however, shall make his appearance in all 
elegance in the fourth. 

The Syuonymes — which I herewith return — I 
thoroughly approve of; the manner in which they are 
worked out is very ingenious, and In many Jnstancea 
HUrprisingly good. The Introduction, however, seems to 
me leEB readable, although it is well thought out and to 
tho point. 

Eeport haa also reached ua here of the author's* ireak 
of not wishing to Bland beneath the sway of the Academy. 
The latter demands satisfaction beeatlso the author has, in 
an impudefil manner, censured the Protector, &e. As you 
take his part, tell me something plausible that can be 
said of him ; it ie surely too transcendental a procoeding 
to give a forvm privilegialum in exchange for an ordinary 
one. The Town Council cannot receive his case unless he 
submits to the usual conditions. It can be demanded of 
him to prove that he is possessed of 200 thaler's (£30) ; he 
mnst become a citizen, and whatever else may be recjuired 
ofhim. K he could possibly be induced to come to ierma 
with tho Academy, the affairs would probably bo settled 
amicably through Voigt, who is tho present Prorector. 

I hope soon to see you again, wero it only for a fi 
hours. Although absent, do not let me be far from your 
thoughts. 

Pray tell Korner that his interest in my work gives i 
infinite pleasure. I hope soon to see the romance on Iho 
aitaee. Farewell. 

a. 

* Tlio Dutlioi of tliD 87nOD]rnieB— Weiiabiiiin. 
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53. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, February 27, 1795. 

If you are being favoured with the same bright weather 
we are enjo3ring here, I hope that it may bring you good 
luck for Book Four of your WUhelm Meisier. This first 
sign of spring has cheered me greatly, and diffused new life 
over my work, which was much in need of it. How 
dependent we are upon the forces of nature in spite of all 
our vaunted independence, for of what avail is our will if 
nature fails us ? That which I have been pondering over 
for five long weeks, one gentle ray of sunlight has solved 
for me in three days. True, my previous state of torpidity 
may have been the means of forwarding this development, 
but the development itself was effected by the warming sun. 

I am becoming more and more master of my subject, 
and with every step in advance I discover how firm and 
secure is the ground upon which I am building. Hence- 
forth I shall no longer need to fear that a single objection 
might upset the whole, and again the strict connection of 
the whole itself will guard me against single errors in the 
application — in the same way as the calculation itself 
warns the mathematician of every error in the calculation. 

As regards our transcendental philosopher — who is so 
little capable of appreciating academic freedom — I have, 
through Niethammer's mediation (as he was himself not 
visible) succeeded in. inducing him to make peace with the 
present Prorector, and probably, therefore, he will him- 
self be left in peace. I have no reason to believe that he 
has perverted fetcts; and if what he says is true, then 
Professor Schmidt must himself take the blame about the 
epithet which was given to him. For, as Weisshuhn 
assures me, Schmidt has expressly declared that he should 
be left in peace till Easter, and that no explanation, as to 
his remaining here, should be demanded of him. Subse- 
quently, he denied baving made any such promise, &o. 
Weisshuhn thought that such behaviour could not have 
proceeded from Prorector Schmidt, but from Professor 
Schmidt, and therefore — ^with all respect to the former — 
he found the other impertinent. 
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The new number of the Horen is ready, and I have 
already received one copy by letter post. To-morrow I 
expect a packet. In this second number we have fully 
corrected the fault we committed in the first, for in place 
of seven sheets it contains eight and a ha]f. 

I heartily rejoice to thinfe that, in accordance with your 
promise, we may any day eipeot a visit from you. 

We are all well, and beg to be most kindly remembered. 
Schiller. 
your 



54. — Goethe to Scii][,leg. 

Weimar, February 2S, 17B5. 

Here are the Synonymes I forgot to send yon. I read a 
short extract from them aload to some friends who were 
with mc yesterday, without telling them whence they 
came, or whither they were going. They were very highly 
praised. 

It would, in fact, not bo amiss were I occasionally to read 
some of our manuBcripte out in this way before- they were 
printed. There would always be some dozen persons who 
would thereby become bettor diKposed towards the journal, 
and have their curiosity awakened for the next number. 

I shall iTefrain from saying anything of the Weisshuhn 
af^ir till I hear from you of an amicable arrangement. 

I congratulate you upon having advanced successfiilly 
with your work. All one can do ie to erect the pile of 
wood and to dry it thoroughly, it will take fir^e at the right 
time, and we ourselves will bo amazed at the result. 

Here Ib a letter from Jacobi. You will see that he is 
quite well. I am delighted that he is interested in yoiir 
Letters. His criticism of my first volume I enclose for you 
to look at. 

Farewell. I shall come and see you as soon as possible. 
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55« — SCHILLSJEI to OOXTHE. 

Jena, Uaroh 1, l799. 

fiierewiili, in the meantimef t send you four copiei of 
the Haren, one of which please present to the Duke* The 
rest will follow. 

Jaoobi's oritioism did not surprise me at all, for an indi- 
vidual suoh as he, must as inevitably be offended by the 
unsparing truth of your pictures of nature, as a mind like 
yours must necessarily give him cause to be sa 

Jacobi is one of those who seek only their own ideas in 
a poet's representations, and prize that which should he as 
higher thm what is ; the cause of the dispute, therefore, 
lies in the very first principles, and it would be utterly 
impossible for you to come to an understanding vnth one 
another. 

As soon as I observe that any one-«-when judging of 
poetical representations — colisiders anything more impor-^ 
tant than the inner necessity and truth, I have done with 
him. If he could show you that the immorality of your 
representations does not proceed from the nature of the 
subject, but from the manner in which it has been treated 
by you, then, indeed, you would certainly have to be held 
responsible for it ; not, howeveri because of having offended 
against moral laws^ but against aesthetic forms. I should, 
however, like to see how he undertakes to prove this. 

I am interrupted by (b visitor, and do iiot wish to delay 
sending off this paroeL 

Weisshuhn has just been here. He has consented to 
insoribe his name to-morrow* Parewell. 

6CH« 



66. — SoHiLLMi to Qoisntm&. 

March i, tl9t, 

I have been disappointed in my expectation of seeing 
you here this week, but hope that the only reason of your 
not coming was your eagerness to get through your work. 
Still, not to hear from you or to see you is a thing to 
which I can now scarcely accustom myself. 
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I am very anxious to hear what work yon are at presBnt 
ocoQpied with. I have beeu told that you iatcDd to have 
the third volume of Wilkelm Meister published as early us 
midBummar, That would be eoonor than I thought, but 
nmoh as I am looking forward to Meuter, I should be Borry 
were it to withdiaw you from Ihe Horen for so long a time, 

I have not yet beeu able to learn anything about the 
&te of the Becond number of the Soren; perhaps you 
have heard something about it in. Weimar. 

Is OUT friend Meyer satisfied with hia eseay? I hope 
he is. Cotta writes to me that his essay has given great 
satisfaotion, and I have not tho slightest doubt that it will 
do U8 credit. 

Herewith I send you other four numbers, one of which 
is for Meyer. Should you require one or two more copies 
on post paper, in place of on writing paper, please let me 
know and return tboae printed en writing paper. 

All here send kindest remombraneeB, 






acB. 



67. — GoETUE to Schiller. 

Weimiuf, March 11, 1793. 

Notwithstanding my great longing to see and to con- 
verse with you again, I have not been able to stir from 
here this week. Some actors from other towns, of whoee 
playing I wished to form an opinion, bad weather, and 
rheuraatism, which was brought on by taking cold, have 
Buccesaively prevented me eanying out my wishes, and 
I still do not see how or when I can get away. 

Let me, however, also tell you that I have been busy, 
that the gieater portion of my Fourth Book has been sent 
off, and that the Proearalor has likewise been revised. I 
hope that you may not be displeased with the way I have 
oonoeived and carried out tho story. 

If I can manage that my novul appeare at its appointed 
time, I shall be satisfied ; but I shall not think of being 
in any hurry about it. Nothing shall prevent my doing 
for tbe Horen what you desire. If I economiae and 
3 my time I shall be able to get through a good 
during the year. 




\ 
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I have not yet heard anything about the second num- 
her of the Horen, but the first is making sensation enough 
in Germany. 

Meyer wishes me to send you his thanks for revising 
his ideas ; there is but little that could have been differ- 
ently worded, and no one will notice this. He is now at 
work with an essay on Ferugino, Bellin, and Mantegna. 

From the accompanying paper you will see what 
monthly periodicals I intend in future to take in. My 
plan is to have the table of contents of each one copied 
and to annex a short review of it. In this way, at the 
expiration of six months, we shall be able to command a 
view of what our contemporaries are about. 

If we show vigour and variety we shall be first and 
foremost, for all other journals carry more ballast than 
merchandise, and, further, as the aim of our periodical 
is also intended to be a means of self-improvement, this 
can result in and effect nothing but what is good. The 
second parcel you sent tallies with the first, that is to 
say, four copies on writing paper and as many on post 
paper. 

jacobi begs to be excused for not having yet sent you 
anything. 

I hope that good weather will soon enable me to take a 
hurried ride over to you, for I am longing to have a talk 
with you, and to hear what you have been doing. 

Bemember me to all your circle. 

G. 



68. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, March 18, 1795. 

Last week a strange impulse came over me, which, 

fortunately, still continues. That is to say, I felt strongly 

disposed to work out the religious book in my novel, and 

as this is based upon the noblest illusions and upon the 

most delicate confusion between the objective and the 

'^ective, it perhaps required me to be more specially in 

humour and more collected, than any other part of 

York. And yet — as you will in time see — such a 
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reprcsentatioa ■would iiavo been impoaeiblo, had I not 
pteviouely studied it Irom nature. With this Book — 
■which I propose having finished before Palm Sunday— I ■ 
haye quite unexpectedly made great progress in my work, 
for it points forwards as ■well as backwards, and, while 
drawing a, limit, it at the sam-e time guides and leads ma 
on. The Procurator also is finiahed, and only requires to be 
looked over ; you ■will therefore receive it in good time. 

I trust that nothing ■will pre'vent my coming to you at 
Holy Week, and spending som-e time with you; wo shall . 
then again accomplish some good. 

I should like to hear ■what you have been working at 
lately ; your first Letters we have read again in print 
■with much pleaaure. 

The Eoren is creating qui^te a sensation among the 
"Weimar public, but I have not yet heard any distinct pro 
or eonlra in rcgsird to it. People are, in fact, only running 
after it and snatching the numbers out of one another's 
hands ; we could not want more for a beginning. 

Von Humboldt is sure to kave been very busy. I am 
looking forward to having some talk with him about * 
tatatomica, and have prepared a few very natural but 
interesting experiments for him. My kind regards to him 
and to the ladies. The Procurator is at the door. Fare- 
well, and continue to give me your afleotion ; it will not 
lie ou. your side only. 



I peon 



G. 



— ycHiLLER to Goethe, 

Jena, MarcU 19, 1795. 



I am not a little curiotia (o Bee the sketch you have just 
diavm. Less than any other can this one have proceeded 
from your own individuality, for it seems to me that this 
is a chord which is least often struck by yon, and more- 
over, scarcely to your misfortune. All the more anxious 
am I to see how you have blended this hotcrogeneoHs 
matter with your own nature. Keligious enthusiasm does 
and can only exist in such minds as are contemplatively 
idle and absorbed in themselves, and nothiug appears to 
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me to be less your case than this. I do not for a moment 
doubt that your representation will be a true one, but it 
will be this solely through the power of your genius, and 
not by the aid of your subject. 

I have for some time been unfaithful to my philosophi- 
cal studies, on account of haying had to hurry to get some- 
thing ready for the fourth number of the Horen. The 
lot fell to the Siege of Antwer^y and I have made good 
progress with it already. The town shall have surren- 
dered by the time you come. It was only while working 
at this that I discovered how exhausting my previous 
work had been; for without being at all negligent,, it 
appears to me mere play work, and it is only the quantity 
of wretched stuff which I am obliged to read and whioh 
tries my memory, that reminds me that I am at work. 
True, it gives me but very poor enjoyment ; I hope, how- 
ever, that my ease may be the same as that of cooks, who 
have little appetite themselves but excite it in others. 

You would greatly oblige me could you let me have the 
long-expected Procurator by Monday. I should then not be 
farced to send the beginning of my historical essay to the 
press before the end is Tea^^. However, should this not 
be convenient to you, please let me know by Saturday. 
But I shall hope fbr the best. 

I am heartily glad tnat you intend spending IJaster 
with us, for I too again require an active stimulus from 
without, and one from a friendly hand. 

Please remember me most kindly to Meyer. I wish he 
could let us have something again soon. The seal for the 
Horen I have not yet received. 

All here send their greetings, and are anxiously looking 
forward to seeing you. 

ScH. 

00.— Goethe to ScmLLER. 

Weiipar, M^uroh 19, 1796. 

The Procurator, which I herewith send you, will, I trust, 
be kindly received. 

Bo so good as to let me have it bad? soon, fbr I wish to 
look over it again once or twice on account of style. 
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I am worMog hard at all that which might prevent 
me from soon enjoying and improviog myBoif by yonr 
side, 



1 T"}.!] 



fll.^-SCHILLER to GOETIIE, 

Jena, STarch 20, 1795. 
This morning I reoeived yonr parool, which was a 
pleasant anrpriae in eyory respeat. Tour tale is nnoom- 
m.ojily interesting, and what I eapecially enjoyed was the 
dinimament. I confess that I expected thie, and should 
not have Ijeen satiafled had you not herein deviated from 
the original. Far if I ara not mifitakon, in Boecaocio, it is 
merely the timely return of the old man that decides the 
BUC06S8 of the cure. 

If you could manage to Bend me the maimecript hack 
early on Monday, I should be much obliged. You will 
I Ibid but little more to do tg it. 

■g^ aw. 



—Goethe to Schiller. 



Weimar, Msreh 21, 1796. 

I will return yon the mannacript to-morrow evening by 
the horae-post. 

On Monday the end of my Fonrth Book goes off to 
Unger. 

Hext week I hope to finish all that I am bound to get 
through, BO aa to be quite free when with yon. 

I wish yon all succesa with the Siega of Antwerp ; it 
will have a good effect in the Eoren. 

Hemember me to all your circle, Moyor eonds greet- 
ings ; he 18 busy with a variety of things. I hope tliat 
the dowly-approaohing spring may greatly improve your 
health, and that we shall aoeompliBh much t<^ether 
before the flrat anniversary of our friendship. 
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63. — ^Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, March 25, 1795. 

I to-day received a letter in which the old offer from 
Tubingen is renewed, with the additional proposal that I 
should be wholly exempted from all public duties and be 
at liberty to act entirely as I pleased with the students, 
&o. Now, although I have not changed my first determi- 
nation and shall not readily alter it, still, at this oppor* 
tunity, some serious considerations in regard to the future 
have forced themselves upon my mind and have con- 
vinced me of the necessity of obtaining some security in 
case that ill-health should prevent my continuing my 
literary work. I have therefore written to G. E. Voigt, 
and have begged him to obtain an assurance from the 
Duke that in the event of absolute necessity my salary 
shall be doubled. If this is secured to me, I shall hope 
not to require it till as late a day as possible, perhaps even 
never ; but I am anxious about the future and this is all 
I can expect. 

I wanted to say a few words about this in case you 
heard it talked of and might not exactly know what to 
make of it. 

Next Sunday we shall anxiously expect you. All here 
send greetings. 

SCH. 

64. — ^Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 3, 1795. 

Although I had some spare hours yesterday I could not 
make up my mind to pay you another visit and to bid you 
a formal farewell. I left Jena very unwillingly and 
thank you again for what you have imparted to me and 
shared with me during my stay. Here, first of all, are the 
Elegies, which please return as soon as possible; I shall 
then have them divided into the proper number of pages 
and copied. 

I have a few things ready for the Almanack, more espe- 
cially for Messrs. X., Y. and Z., these you shall have in a 
few days with something in addition. Bemind me oooa« 
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eionally of what you want from mo, so that my good will 
may show itself in tbo deed. 

Farewell, and accept my kind greetings for those dear 
^^buroa and for all frioadB. 



—Schiller to Goethe. 



Jena, Uaj i, 1795. 

I have just received the Elegies and your friendly lines. 
I have minBed you every evening since you left, for one so 
readily aconsloina oneBelf to what is pleasant. My health 
is slowly itnpioving, ao I hope in a few days to be in a 
feir way again. 

I am most impatient to see what you have lo send me 
for the Almanack. I cannot mate an estimate of what my 
poetic contributions to the little work need be until I get 
what yon send. 

The Elegies I shall look over, and send them back to 
you on Friday. 

Hubcr writes to me that he feels inclined to translate 
your WilJielm Meisler into French. Shall I encourage liim 
or dissuade him from it ? 

You may depend upon my assisting your memory. I 
shall not allow you to forget your promise. According to 
the chrocology of the Horen you will Boon have to bo 
again thinking of year Diversiom.' 

A Inoky hour may perhaps meanwhile strike for your 
Epistle. Give Meyer my warmest greetings. 



SCH. 



— GfOETEE lo SOHILLEB. 



■Weimar, May 12, 17D5. 
The parcel containing the Elegies found me in an 
elegiac state of mind in the n8u«l sense of the word, that 
is to say, I was feeling miserable. After my pleasant 
stay in Jena — where, in addition to receiving plenty of 
food for uiy mind, I enjoj-ed fresh warm air — the cold 
weather here greeted me in a must unfriendly manner, 
and, having been exposed to draughts for several hours, I 
* See Letter 30, and noto. 
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caught a severe influenza wliicli affected the right side of 
my head very painfully and made the left quite useless. 
I have now so far recovered that, being without pain, 1 
can again sit pretty comfortably in my room and make up 
for lo8t time. 

There is not much to do to the Elegies, except to leave 
out the second and the sixteenth, for their mutilated 
appearance will strike every one as strange, unless some 
current phrase is substituted for the objectionable bits, 
and I feel quite unable to do that. It would also be neces- 
sary to print them off one after the other, just as they 
happen to come, for, count and calculate as I may, it 
seems to me impossible to make each one begin on a new 
page. We should more than once have unsightly blank 
spaces left on account of* the number of lines in our page. 
However I leave this to you and will send the manuscript 
in a day or two. The second volume of my novel is 
detained somewhere on the road ; I ought to have had it 
long since, and wish I could have sent it with this. I am 
now at Book Five, and hope by Whitsuntide to have but 
little of it left unfinished. 

Meyer is very busy. He has been doing capital work ; 
it seems to me as if he were day by day more successful 
with his ideas and with his way of working them out. 

Please let me hear soon how you are and whether any- 
thing new has occurred. Jacobi has, through Fritz von 
Stein, again sent in word that he cannot keep his promise. 

May 14, 1795. 

This letter which has been left unfinished for several 
days I will not withhold from to-day*s post. 

Have you seen the article * on Style in the Plastic Arts 
in the April number of the Mercury? That upon 
which we are all agreed is very well and hopestly said ; 
but how is it that that genius which a philosopher possesses 
prior to all experience does not nudge apd warn him 
when he is about to compromise himself owing to imper- 
fept experience ? Verily there are in this ess^y passage^ 
that are not unworthy of von Eochow. 

Let me hear soon how you are. G. 

* By Fernpw. Compare Letten^ 82 and 84. 
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67.— Schiller to Goethe. 



.1 fjvrraR 

^^^P J^at^. Ma; 15, 1795. 

I^^^Tf was only tbe day before yeaterdaj that I heard yon 
liad not been well ^nd waa sinoerely grieTed on your 
account. To those who, }iko yourself, are so little accns- 
tomed to he ill it must be very trying. It ie so much 
4 master of course that this present kind of weather has fi 
bad effect upon me that there ia no nee4 to speak uf it. 

I must confess 1 am very unwilling to lose the whole of 
the secopd elegy, I should ha.ye thought that even its 
o)}vipus incompleteness would not liave lowered it in the 
reader's etitimation, as he might easily suppose it to be 
pp intentional piece of reticence. MorEover, the sacrifice 
might of course be attributed to the reticence prescribed 
py our journal, and in a few years, if yim proposed making 
a special oollectioo of your Elegies, all that is now struck 
out could be restored. I should be glad to have the 
Elegies, or at least one sheet of them, early on Monday 
flo as to be able tp send them off. My essay, I hope, will 
^so be finished at last, if no unforesoen occurrence conges 
in the way. 

Of other essays nothing has come in, so the abventh 
nnmlser may be said to be etitl in the hands of Provj- 

Cotta ia pretty well satjefled with the sale. It is true 
that of the copies which he gave on ooriimiBsion piany 
have been returned ; but, on the other hand, many were 
re-ordered, so that the estimate has, upon the whole, not 
suffered by this. He now makes the most urgent request 
for greater variety of subjects in Ihe articles. Many com- 
plain of the abstract subjects, others again are dissatisfied 
■with your Divernong, because, as they express it, tbey 
cannot see what you are driving at. Our German guests, 
you see, will not belie themsolves; they always insist 
nponknowing what they are eating, if they are thoroughly 
to enjoy what is set before them. They will have a clear 
idea of it. 

I discussed this with Hnmboldt the other day, and we 
agree that it has now become absoltitely impossible for any 
—be it over so good or po bad — to meet ivith general 
p 2 
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approbation in Germany. The public no longer has that 
nnity of taste which belongs to childhood, and still less 
that nnity which is the result of perfected cnltnre. It. 
stands midway between both; hence this is a glorious time 
for bad anthers, and the worst, therefore, for those who do 
not merely think of making money. 

I am very curions to see what judgment will be pro- 
nounced upon your Meigter, that is to say what will be 
said of it by public spokesmen, for the public will, of 
course, be divided in their opinion. 

Of news from here I have none to give you, for the 
richest source of absurdity has vanished with the departure 
of friend Fichte. Friend Woltmann has again presented 
the world with an unfortunate production, and done so in 
a very presumpkious manner. It is a printed plan to his 
Historical Lectures ; a forbidding bill of fare, and one that 
would scare the hungriest guest. 

You have doubtless heard that Sohiitz has again been 
very ill, but that he is now better. 

Your contributions for the Almanack I am looking 
forward to with great eagerness ; Herder is also going to 
give us something for it. 

Eeichardt has offered his services as a contributor to the 
Horen through Hnfeland. 

Have you read Voss' Louise which has just appeared ? 
I can let you have it. The essay * in the Oerman Mercury 
I shall procure. 

I wish Meyer all success with his work. My kindest 
greetings to him. All desire to be cordially remembered. 

ScH. 

P.S. — Cotta sent me but the two copies of the Horen. I 
thought I had forwarded you three. 

68. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 16, 1795. 

My parcel is not ofif, and yours has just come in, so I will 
add a few words. 

Part of the Elegies shall be sent off to-morrow evening 

* See postscript to Letter 66. 
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by the liorse-post. I trnst that no miafortune will intermpli 
you with your essay. For number Beven I can promiBQ you 
almost two sheets. 

Let us procoed uudauntedly on our course ; we know 
what we can do, and whom we iave to deal with. I have 
known the buffoonery of an author's life, inwardly and 
outwardly, for twenty years ; there is nothing for it but 
to carry on the game. 

E. wont talte a refusal, but you will have to keep his 
obtrusiveness in check. 

I have not yet read Louise ; you will be doing me a 
kindness to let me haye it. I herewith send you a volume 
of Herder's Terpsichore, which I should like to have back 
Boon ; it will give yon much pleasure- 

My attack of illneKS is pretty well over again. I had 
arranged to pay you at least half a day's viaLt; this must 
BOW Btaud over till Trinity Sunday. I aball be tied here 
for the next fortnight by the rehearsals for Clavdine. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to all our fiiends. 

In the Moniteur I see that Germany is celebrated princi- 
pally on account of its philosophy, and that a certain Herr 
Kant and his disciple Herr Fichte are the men who are 
showing the Germans some new lights. G. 

As to the copies of the Soren, wo are not yet quite in 
order. However there is no need to say much about it ; 
Cotta will very likely he eonsideiate enough to make it up 
at the end of the year. 



I 



— GklBTHE t 



SCHILLEIt. 



■Weimar, Mny 16, 1796, 
With this, my dearert friend, you will at laat receive 
the SBCond volume cf Wiihelm. I wish him the continuance 
of your favour on this bis iirst appearance in public. T 
am now trying to put the Fifth Book to rights and, aa the 
Sixth is already fiiiiBbed, I trust that by the end of tho 
month I shall be free from work for the summer. I hope 
Boon to hear how things are going on with you. 

The eiiclot>ed copies please disttibule according to the 
Farewell. G. 



K 
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7tl. — QO]frrttE td ScfilLLER. 

Weimar, May 17, 1795, 

Here, dearest friend, are the Elegies ; the two have been 
struck* out The passages you marked in the sixth I hare 
left as they were. They wyi not be understood, it is true ; 
but notes are not only required to ancient authors, but often 
to contemporary writers also. 

Wolfs preface to the iZ{a<2 * I have read ; it is interesting 
in its way, but did not edify me much. The idea may be 
good, and the trouble he has taken is considerable, if only 
men of this stamp did not lay waste the most productive 
gardens of the realm of adstbetics, and transfbim them into 
mere barricades to cover their own weak points. In fact 
there is more subje^ctive matter in all his business than one 
would in^agine. I rejoice at the prospect of soon being 
able to talk this over with you. I had onpe contemplated 
sending these friends rather a severe epistle. 

Von Humboldt's visit to us yesterday gave us all the 
most delightful surprise. Greet hiin most kindly from me. 

Farewell. The other Elegies shall follow^ and I — so it 
please God — shortly afterwards. 

G. 

The arrangement about the printing I leave entirely to 
you. Perhaps they can be appropriately placed. 



71. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, May 17, 1795. 

Oiily d word or two to announce the arrival of the 
Elegies, and , to send you my wife's and my own hearty 
thanks fpr the i^econd volume of your Meister. What I 
read in haste of Serlo's story (for I wished to have the 
book boimd at once) is extremely interesting, and I am 
anxious to see what impression this part will make upon 
me in connection with the whole. 

You propose adding notes to the Elegies, these will 

^ His Prctegoffnena ad Homeruni iA Here referred to. 
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certainly not be superfluous. There would be time to do 
this by Monday, for — as is now usually done — they might 
be placed at the end. The public like to have an explaua- 
tioh of all they read. 

That vou 'vt^ere better agaiti I heard from vorl Humboldt, 
to my sifacerest joy. lii accordance with your permission, 
I have given him the Terpsichore which Herder hsts meati- 
whilo sent me himself. To judge from what I have read, 
it is a very successful wctirk, and such a poet was ih every 
respect worthy of rising out of oblivion in so beautiftd a 
form. 

If we leave plenty of space for the heading of ihe Elegies, 
we can begih each on a separate page, withbut their ending 
too high tip. I shall have the same tjpe used in both 
Epistles. Then, at a lucky hour, let the Centaur* wander 
forth into the world ! 

I am rejoicing at the thought of seeinff you ill a few 
weeks. If I can depend upon your being here by the end 
oi the month, I hope to be able to read you my Letters 
before that, that is to say 'previous to my setiding them off; 
I shall be very much pleased if this can be managed. 

A thousand thanks fot 60 kindly thinking of our seventh 
number. Other three coutributors have offered us their 
services, but their works cannot all be made use off. 

Farewell. 

ScH. 

72. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 18, 1795. 

Here at last are the Elegies, and may they start with a 
good omen ! 

These shall be followed by some small poems, aiid what- 
ever may be of use to the Almanack. 

I am busy and in. a contemplative state of mind, aiid 
should enjoy a talk with you on a variety of subjects. 
Perhaps I shall come one day soon. 

Farewell, and remember me to your dear wife. 

G. 

* See note to Letter 45. 
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73. — Schiller to Goethe, 

May 21, 1795. 

The bearer of this, Herr Michaelis, of Strelitz, is tie 
nnblishor of my Almanack of the Muses. If you can spAre 
1 um a few minutes please consult with him and our friend 
Moyor as to whether there is anything among the essays 
whioh you have decided to give us for the Almanack (the 
o^ngrams included) that would make a suitable subject for 
viguottos, which Meyer would then perhaps sketch for us. 
Custom demands this kind of decoration, and I have 
nothing suitable for such a purpose. For instance, if you 
luive any ballads or something of the kind among your 
smaller poems, these would be better than anything. The 
Almanack is being printed by Unger, and is to be made 
very elegant in appearance. 

I requested Herr Geming to ask you to let me know 
wlxich day Claudine is to be played, in order that, if at all 
practicable, I may be present at the performance, or at all 
events let my wife have the pleasure of seeing it. I am 
afraid, however, that she is sickening for the measles, and 
so my whole little plan will fall through. 

Great is my wish to see you again. 

Michaelis will tell you that your Meister is in great 
demand in his part of the world. 

I trust this letter will find you in excellent health. 

ScH. 
74. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 10, 1795. 

I thank you sincerely for allowing your dear wife (to 
whom my kindest greetings) so speedily to relieve my 
anxiety about your attack of fever ; I trust also that Karl 
will get happily over the measles. 

I became ill immediately on my return here ; the swell- 
ing on my cheek again made its appearance, and as I made 
li^t of it at first, it gradually became so bad £hat I could 
not even manage to go and take leave of Humboldt. The 
worst is now over. 1 have meanwhile had some of my 
4, and shall perhaps next Saturday send you 
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Ihe first half of the Fifth BooJi, which will alau create a 
sensation. 

I have received the Horen. 

Here is a tragelaph' of the firHt water. 

Meyer s^Dda his greetings ; he is verj- bnsy. 

Farewell, and let ma hear Booa how things are with you 
and yours, and what you are working at. 



I ana 



75. — Goethe to Schiller. 



Weimar, June II, 1795. 

Here is the first half of the Fifth Book ; it will create a 
sensation, so I may venture to send it. I hope you will 
give it a kind reception. My having been unwell obliged 
me to alter my plans, and I had to push on with this 
work. Pray excuse the mistakes in writing, and do not 
forget to make use of your pencil. When you and Hum- 
boldt have read it, please let me have it back. 

As I am impatient of anffering pain I shall probably go 
to Karlsbad, where I was onoe cured of a similar attack for 
Bome time afterwards. Farewell. 

Yon shall very soon have something for the Almanack 
BB well as for the Horen. I am anxious to know what you 
will say to an idea which has occurred to me for extending 
the jurisdiction of the Horen, in fact, for enlarging the 
journal itself. I shall send you a.Ze«er /rom a Contributor. 

I trust that you are in good health and not interrupted 
with your work. How is Karl ? 



76.— Schiller (o Goethe, 



That you had again been ill I heard from Humboldt, to 
my sincere regret, and am even more grieved that such a 
cause should oblige you to leave us for a tirao. When 

* TpETj'EA.afioi— n goBt-etag, aa the Greeks called the fHntaatio amioal i 
lepreeenteil on Eastern carpeta and the like. The term is bete UHed in | 
refereace to tbo first volume of Jeiin Paul'a Efsjierat, 
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here, you were so cheerful aild energetic with JroHr work, 
and medicinal waters are a bad Hipjpocrene, at least as 
long as they are taken. I trust, howevei*, that your 
health may soon allow you td leave hbme, for you will 
return to us all the soonet*. 

The fever I hdte been suffering froih left nie four or five 
days ago, and I am c[uite 6atil^fied with iny present state of 
health. Would that I could say as much about my work ! 
But t he changing from one occupation to aUQfilfir.-was 
ever a matier oi great difficulty to me, and is now all_the 
more so when T have to spnng frcin metaphysics to poetry. 
However, I bridged this over as best I could, anallEave 
started with a letter in rhyme, which is to be called the 
Poetry. qf.^Life (Poeaie des Leben8\ and which, as you 
see, borders upon the 8ul]ject I nate just left. If you 
could have come and breathed your spirit into me but for 
six weeks, and given me ohly as much as I could take in, 
I should be rid of ihj difficulty. 

The Centaur* is satisfactorily equipped, and with it 
the first quarter of the Horen. I am a little afraid about 
the Others when I think of the small i^tock of articles we 
have in hand. If, however, yoU but get well and are at 
liberty, and I ani no Worse than I have been during the 
past year, we need not despair. I am very curious to 
see the Letter you promise to send ine. But may I count 
upon having the continuation of your Diveriioha for the 
seventh number ? 

The Fifth Book of your Meister which I received a few 
minutes ago, I shall begin in inatdiiti, I am looking 
forward to it with no little pleasure, and wish only that I 
had the whole of it. 

The Hesperus \ you recently sent me is a glorious 
fellow. He is a thorough tragelaph, and yet is not at all 
wanting in imagination and wit, and has occasionally 
such droll ideas that he is pleasant reading for long even- 
ings. I like the book even better than Life's Courses, J 

My wife is better and Karl is doing well. When you 

* See note to Letter 45. 
t See Letter 74 dnd Hote. 

X LdyensUufe nach aufsteigendet tdriief trhich Mea subeequently 
known to have been written by Hippel. 
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pass througli this — ■which will probably be soon — you 
will, I hope, find UB in a hcttar way. 

Please remember me very kindly to Meyer. Farewell, 
and regain your health as speedily as possible. 



77. — Goethe to Sciiilleb. 

Weimar, June 13, 1795. 

Herewith 1 send you the draught of the letters we 
Bpoke o^ many passages in which will permit oE being 
altered, if you approve of the main ideas. Such 
oBBaya are like dice on a play-board : the resuit is gene- 
rally something that was Hot expected, yet fome result 
there must bo. I leave this before the end of the month, 
but will let you have niy usual contribuiion uf ViBer- 
eiojw for the Keventh number, 15y that lime I shall also 
have Lad the Eccund half of my Fifth Book copied, 
and thus shall have made the most oat of adverse oironm- 
fltaijces. 

Farewell, and do well. I wish you aU euccess with 
jour Epistle. 

Goethe. 



,, 78.^ScHiLLEE to GoirrHE. 

Jeca, June 15, 1793. 
The I'ifth Book of your Mehier I have read with down- 
right intoxicatida and with one undivided feeling. Even 
in the character of MeieUr himself, nothing had ho power- 
fiiUy laid hold of me, and so involuntarily carried me away 
in its whirl, and my mind only recovered its calmness upon 
coming to the end. "When I think by what simple means 
you have contrived to create sdch absorbing interest, my 
aetonishment is but the greater. Also the several parts 
I found to contain some admirable paH^af;e8. Meister's t 
justifying himself to Weimer for having adopted a ' 
theatrical life, the very account of his joining the tlieatro, 
Serlo, the prompter, Philine, the riotous night at the 
, &o., are all singularly well worked out. You ( 
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have managed to excite so mncli interest in tHe appear- 
ance of the anonymous ghost, that I do not know what to 
say to it. The whole idea is one of the happiest I know 
of, and you have contrived to drain the interest that it 
contained to the very dregs. It is true, every one expected 
that the ghost would appear at the repast, hut as you 
yourself allude to this circumstance, every one is quite 
aware that there must be good reasons for its non-appear- 
ance. There are as many conjectures made about who 
this ghost is, as there are persons in the novel who might 
have represented it. The majority of us here insist upon 
its being Marianna, or at all events, that she is in league 
with it. We are inclined to think that the elf whom 
Meister succeeds in clasping in his arms in his bed- 
room is one and the same person as the ghost; on its 
last appearance, however, I thought of Mignon, who seems 
to have had many a revelation as to her sex on the even- 
ing in question. You will see from this one instance how 
well you have contrived to guard your secret. 

The only thing I object to in this Fifth Book is that it 
sometimes struck me as if you had given more pro- 
minence to that part which is wholly taken up with 
theatrical life and its surroundings, than is consistent 
with the free and the grand idea of the whole. It some- 
times looks as if you were writing for players, whereas, of 
course, you are only writing of them. The care you 
have bestowed upon certain little details of this kind, and 
the attention you pay to individual excellencies pertaining 
to theatrical art, which are indeed important to an actor 
and stage manager, but not to the public, give your repre- 
sentation the false appearance of being designed for a 
special purpose. Moreover, those who would not notice 
this would, at all events, blame you for having too 
strongly emphasised your private likings for such sub- 
jects. If you could manage to bring this part of the book 
into a smaller compass, I feel sure it will be an advan- 
tage to the work as a whole. 

Now a few words about your letters to the publisher of 
the Horen, It had already occurred to me that it would 
be a good thing to open a critical arena in the Horen, 
Essays to this purpose would bring new life into the 
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journal, and wonld ho sure to escite the interest of the 
public. Only, I think, we shonld take possession of the 
£eld ourBeKcs, and not let it out of our hands, which 
would ceitainly happen if we made way for the public 
and authors, and allowed them certain privileges by 
giving them a formal invitation. The public would 
assuredly give us but the moat wretehed criticisms, and 
authors — as we know from experience — would give us no 
end of trouble. What I propose is that we should mate 
the attacts from the midst of our own circle ; if authors 
sliould then wish to defend themaeU'es in the Soren, they 
would have to submit to the conditions which we choso 
to prescribe. Hence my advice wonld be to hegiti directly 
by doing the thing, and not by making any proposals. It 
■would do us no barm to be considered unruly and ill- 
mannered. 

What would you say were I—in the name of a Mr. X.— 
to accuse the anthor of Wilhelm Meister of being too fond of 
lingering among theatrical people, and of avoiding gooil / 
eociety, in his novel ? (This is sura to be the general '■ 
objection raised against your JSeUter in polite circles, and 
it would not be superfluous, and, moreover, not uninterest- 
ing, to put their minds to rights on the subject.) If you 
approve of this, I will concoct a, letter of this description 
for you. 

I trust that your health is botter again. May Heaven 
bless your undertakings and grant you many more hours 
as delightful as those ia whioh you wrote your Meigter. 

I am anxiously awaiting your contributions for the 
Almanack and ihe Diversions which you promised to 
send me. We are all better. All send greetings. 

SCH. 



I^_ 79. — GOETEB to SCHJLI.EE. 

^m WcEmar, Jutie Ig, 1795. 

K¥<Hir approval of the Fifth Book of my novel delighted 
me greatly, and has strengthened me for the work that is 
still before me. I am very pleased also to find that the 
iantastic and sportive mysteries have had their efiect, and 
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th$tt, aooording to your testimony, I have succeeded in 
working out the proposed situations. All the more glad 
w^ I tp make use of your suggestions about tlie theoretioo- 
practical cbgt, and to set the shears to work upon sevei'al 
passages. Such remains of the early treatment one can 
never quite get rid of, although I have made the manu- 
script one-third shorter than it was originally. 

When wo meet, we shall soon come to some agreement 
as tp what is to he done aboi^t t)ie letter to the publisher, 
and about your plan in connection with it. 1 shall be 
with you somewhere towards the end of next week, and, if 
possible, will bring the promised story with me. 

On Saturday you shall have Meyer's essay on J[6hq,wn 
Bellin. It is very beautiful, but unfortunately a little 
short. Be good enough to return the Introduction, which 
I know you have got. Something has to be added to it. 
If he could subjoin his Mantegnciy it would be an advantage 
to our seventh number. 

I am glad that you do not altogether object to the new 
trageUpb* The man is really to be pitied. He seems to 
live a very isolated life, and, in spite of all the good thpre 
is in him, cannot succeed in purifying his taste. Unfor- 
tunately be seems himself to be the best society he comes 
in contact with. I send you two other volumes of this 
curious work. 

I intend to devote my four weeks' stay in Karlsbad to 
revising my studies in natural sciepce, and mean to make 
out a synopsis of what I have already done, and what I 
have to do next, if only to have a framework ready for 
scattered experiments and observations. 

What would you say to a work from which I have 
copied the enclosed passage? 

My best wishes for you and yours, and kind greetings 
to the Humboldts. 

Goethe. 

80. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 19, 1795. 

Her0 is Meyer's manuscript, with my kindest greetings. 
It is a gre^t comfort tp me th^t I n^y so soon expect 
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Bomething from him. If, howeTer, ho only requires time 
to let 118 have his Mantegna, I can afford to wait a little, &a 
I am expecting an essay from Fichte, and can now alsff 
safely caloulale upon your Diversions. Bj' Monday pext 
I shail know more definitely what I am about. 

That you Bhould have considered my suggeationB re- 
garding the Fifth Book of your novel wortli your Jiotioe, 
pleases me greatly, and gives me fresh courage for the 
future. And yet, on aocoimt of the affection I feel for 
thifl product of your genius, I am full of jealousy as 
regards the impression which it may make npon others, 
and I should not caro to be on friendly terms with anyone 
who did not know how to value it. 

I cannot eonceive in what mad-bouse you picked up that 
capital fragment you sent me, but it cannot Lave been 
written by any but a madman. It might perhaps be 
Obereit's, but I doubt it. I wae greatly amused by it. 

The 3)0Bt goes off immediately. I rejoice at the prospect 

' seeing you again soon. 



^^o^ei 



81' — GOCTHE to SOHILLBR. 



Weimar, June 27, 1795. 

A story for the Soren and a leaflet for the Almanack 
may serve as my out^riders. On Monday I shall be with 
yon, and many a thing will then be dihousaed, Vosa 
Bends hia greetings, and offers aji essay on an antiqnarian 
subject, the OocJcg of the Gods, and in any case a piece of 
ancient geography. 

Herder piomises something on Homer as soon as pos- 
dhle. If we could also get a oontribption from Jacohi, it 
would be a good thing. 

I am longing to aoe what you have been working at. 

Eemember me to your dear wife and to the Hmnboldtq. 
I am delighted at the prospect of seeing you. 

QOSIBS. 
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82. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 6, 1795. 

Od account of a large sending of Horen which I received 
to-day and have again to despatch, I have only a few 
spare minutes to send you a few lines to bid you welcome 
in Karlsbad, at which place I hope you have arrived 
safely. I am delighted that I can now stroke off four of 
the thirty days that you are to be absent. 

I have had a letter from Fichte,* in which, it is true, 
he very sharply points out the injustice I have done him, 
and yet does his best not to quarrel with me. With all 
his undisguised vexation he has contrived to be very 
moderate, and has endeavoured to play the reasonable. 
That he should accuse me of having entirely misunder- 
stood his article, is a matter of course ; but that I should 
have accused him of confusion of ideas as regards his 
subject, is a thing he is scarcely able to forgive. "When 
he has quite finished his essay he is going to send it to 
me to read, and expects that I will then recall my hasty 
judgment. This is the state of the case, and I must 
confess that he has acted very well in this critical situa- 
tion. You shall read his letters when you come back. 

News from here I have none to send, except that it is 
true that Schtitz's daughter is dead. He himself is 
tolerably well. 

Woltmann, who paid me a visit a few days ago, assured 
me that the author of the essay in the Mercury on Style 
in the Plastic -4.rte,f is not Fichte, but a certain Femow 
(a young artist who is studying here, and who is also 
somewhat of a poet, and travelled for a time with 
Baggesen). Baggei^n related this himself, and also 
maintained that the essay was the grandest thing that 
has ever been written on the subject. I hope, therefore, 
that you will in your heart ask pardon of the great Ego 
in Osmanstadt, and at all events acquit him of this sin. 

* Schiller had, on the 24th of June, sent back to Fichte three 
letters of his which were useless for the Horen, as neither the form nor 
the substance satisfied him, and. he missed Fichte's usual definiteness 
and clearness. 

t See postscript to Letter 66. 
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Woltmann tells me tbat lie has commenced to write a 
novel : this, I must confess, does not eeeni to tally well 
■with his writing historical works. 

Of Humboldt I have aa yet no news. I wish with all 
roy heart that your stay in Karlsbad may prove of great 
service to your health as well as to the work you have 
taken with you. If you shoulcl have an opportunity of 
Bending me the rest of your Pifth Book, I ahould be 
greatly delighted to receive it. 

I have sent oiF two copies of Horea, according to yonr 
inetruotioiis. 



My wife aenda kindest grt 
IB in friendly romenibranca. 



ngs. Farewell, and keep 

SCH. 



h83. — Goethe to Schiller. 
Karlebad, July S, 1795. 
ke this opportunity of sending you a letter byFriiu- 
lein von Goohhaueen. After pasaing some roads that were 
tolerable, and others that were very bad, I arrived here 
on the fourth day. The weather till to-day has been 
extremely wretched, and this first sunlight to-day seema 
to be but a few passing rays. The company here is 
numerous and good. The complaint, as usual, is about 
the want of harmony, and ovei-y one lives after his own 
fashion. As yet I have only looked about me, and 
chatted a little. What will come of this, and whether 
my health will improve, remains to be seen. At all 
events, I have set about weaving a romance,* which is 
very necessary in order to entica me out of bed at five in 
the morning. It is lo be hoped that I shall contiive to 
temper the " send'menis " and to guide the '■incidentfi"\ in 
Buch a manner as to make it last me the fortnight. 

As a famous author I have moreover been very well 
received, and in this character have been the subject of 

* lo KfttUbad Goethe beaune acqnainted with Eabel Lbtid, bu 
I enthaBlBBtia admiri^r of Ms, and bar fiieiiii Mariaono Mejer, of Berlin. 

t In Willidm MeiKter Qoethe hod oipreBsed the opinion that the 
I chief tbiog in q novel was the tepresentation olseuUmtnt and ineidimt 
Ifittutmtigeii uwf Beytbenheiim). 
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Bome strange mistakes. For instance, d charming little 
woman told me that she had read my last work with the 
greatest delight, and that she was beyond all measure 
interested in my Ardinghello. As you may imagine, I took 
friend Heinse's cloak about with me with the utmost 
modesty, and could by this means vehture to put myself 
on a more confidential footing with my fair admirer. 
There is, moreover, no fbar of her detecting her mistake 
within my three weeks' stay here. 

I am by degrees becoming acquainted with all the 
people here, and shall have many a thing to tell you of. 

In thinking over some old tales oh my journey here, 
different thoughts as to the manner of treating them 
flitted through my mind. I will write one out, one of 
these days, so that we may have the text before us to 
discuss and examine. 

May all things go well with you and yours, and keep 
me in remembrance. 

G. 

84. — OofiTHS to ScHHiLElL 

Karlsbed, Jiily 19, 1795. 

Your deaf letter of the 6th I did not receive till the 17th, 
and feel very grateful to you for the friendly words which 
reached ine in, the midst of an entirely strange world. 
This letter will be taken to you by Fraulein von Beulwitz, 
and I trust that you will receive it without much delay. 

The waters are having good effect, but then I lead the 
life of a regular watering-place visitor. I spend my days 
in doing absolutely nothing; am constantly among the 
company, and there is iio lack of amusement and small 
adventures. I shall have many a story to tell you of my 
experiences here. 

On the other hand, I have neither copied the Fifth Book 
of my novel, nor have I written a single epigram, so that if 
the second half of my stay here is like the first, I shall 
return poor in good works. 

I was very glad to hear that the Ego of Ossmannstadt * 
had been on his guard, and that your explanation was not 

* Fiohte. See Letter 82. 
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followed by aiiy open quarrel. Perhaps he will by degrees 
learn to brook contradiction. 

Femow's sublime article in the Mercury has likewise 
been praised to me, and the author's name of course also 
revealed to me, by Madam Bi-un. Unfortunately, therefore, 
this spirit of arrogant superficiality is also making itself 
heard in Eome, and probably our lady friend will there 
become more intimately acquainted with the three styles. 
It is scarcely conceivable what a strange mixture of self- 
deltision and clear-sightedness this woman requires for her 
existence, and it is extremely remarkable what terminology 
she and her frietids have invented for themselves in order 
to remove what does not suit them, and to set up what 
does, like the serpent of Moses. 

More of sill this, however, on my return. My fingers 
are dead With cold ; the Weather is frightful and the dis- 
comfort general. 

May things be all the better and the warmer with you, 
and keep me in remembrance. 

Q. 

86. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 20, 1795. 

You will have heard from my wife that for the last 
twelve days I have been very unwell, and thus prevented 
from giving you any account of myself. I hope you duly 
received her letter, and one from me which left this, four 
days aftet your departure. 

Yours gave me great pleasure aiid I heartily wish that 
Heinse's cloak may have been the means of procuring you 
msiny a pleasant adventure. It is not at all a bad thing to 
find oneself received by ladies under mch a disguise, for the 
most difficult part of the business has then been got over. 

I am anxious to know what progress you have made 
in the way of health and work, and I am looking forward 
to the remainder of Book Five. What I have heard mean- 
while about the Centaur * was very good. Every one is 
pleased with the Elegies, and no one thinks of being scan- 
dalised with them. But, of course, the courts of judgment 

♦ See Letter 45. 
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actually to be feared, have not yet pronounced their sen- 
tence. I too have had my share of praise for the hand I 
had in the Centaur, nay I have even been more fortunate 
than you, for scarcely eight days after its publication I 
received from an author in Leipzig, a poem written ex- 
pressly in my honour. 

I have received two new essays for the Horen from 
quarters whence I expected nothing. One of them treats 
of Greek and Gothic architecture, and in spite of being 
written in rather a careless style and including much 
that is unimportant, contains many ingenious ideas. 
After long deliberations whether I should accept it, 
I decided to take it for our journal on account of the 
appropriateness and the novelty of the subject, especi- 
ally as it is not long. The second essay, which does not 
even fill a sheet, discusses the ideas of the ancients in 
regard to destiny. It shows a man of superior talents, 
and a keen thinker ; I can, therefore, admit it without any 
hesitation. I received it only an hour ago. 

Jacobi has at last sent in his article. It contains much 
that is excellent, more particularly on impartiality in 
judging of the different modes of representation, and it is 
pervaded throughout by a spirit of liberal philosophy. I 
cannot exactly define its subject ; it treats of a variety of 
things under the title of Occasional Effusions of a Solitary 
Thinker (Zufdllige Ergiessungen eines einsamen Denkers) in 
letters to Ernestina. 

From Herder I have had neither manuscript nor news 
for many weeks past. Humboldt has arrived safely, but 
found his mother very ill. 

My poetical efforts progress but slowly, as for weeks 
past I have been unfit for any kind of work. However 
you shall find something done by the time you come. I 
nave no news from here to send you. Farewell, and 
Heaven grant that you may return home well and happy. 

SCH. 

86. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Karlsbad, July 29, 1795. 

A letter may, after all, arrive sooner than I can, there- 
fore let me thank you for your last. Your first letter was 
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eleven days on the road, your second five, (he last seven. 
The posts are so irregular in coming here. 

I am sorry to hear that neceeaity obliged you to rest 
from yonr labours, while my daily thefts of time have been 
arbitrary enough. I have continued to spend my days in 
the way I begun; have lived wholly among the visitors 
and found it very pleasant. One might travel a hundred 
miles and not see bo many people, or get to know them so 
intimately. None can exactly call themselyes at home 
here, and consequently are more accessible, and mure dis- 
posed to show themselves in their most favourable light. 
The Fifth Book is copied, and the Sixth I shall be able 
to finish in a few days. Little has been done with the 
Epigrams, and of other work nothing whatever. 

I wish you all suDcess from the new contributions and 
shall be curious to read them. 

Many are the inquiries made about you, and I answer 
accordmg to what the people are who put the questions. 
The public has generally but the very faintest ideas of 
the author. One hears nothing but the very oldest remi- 
niscences, and only the very smallest notice is taken 
of the , development and progress of his mind. Still I 
must be fair and confess that I have found some who are 
remarkable exceptions in this respect. 

The sixth number of the Horen has not yet found its 
way into these mountainous parts ; I have already written 
to Calve, in Prague, about it. 

Farewell and present my kind greetings to your dear 
wife. 

G. 

87. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Expectation is still on the increase, but light is already 
to be seen breaking in upon the forest. The mention of 
Marianna has a great effect, and Mignon developes with 
every Book. The weird Harper becomes more weird and 
mysterious, and Phiiine pleases me as much as ever. 
Every one is delighted that you have in this Book recalled 
to remembrance pei-sons and scenes previously introduced. 

The many mis-spellings and also some inoonsistenoiea of 
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expression (sometimes publicum, sometimes publici, &o.) 
induce me to advise you to devote more attention to it still. 
In the poem at the end you have used a word long, where, 
hy its position, it necessarily becomes short, and a pre- 
position short, which requires to be long. 

Pray excuse this scrawL I must hurry so as not to keep 
the ^lanuscript any longer. 

I hope spon to hear &om you again, aud wish you a 
safe arrival in Weimar. Give Meyer my friendly greetings. 

SCH. 



88. — GOETHB to SCHILLEB. 

Weimar, August 17, 1795, 

Herewith, at last, come the Elegies on separate p^ges, 
numbered, and — for the sake of method — witn an index 
annexe4 ; my name I do not wish tp appear on the title 
page for several reasons. I would also recommend that 
the motto should have some reference to antiquity. 

In arranging them I have, it is true, allowed thqse 
belonging together to follow one another, a^d have also 
endeavoured to effect a certain gradation and variety, but, 
at the same time, in order to avoid all stiffne^s, have from 
the very outset, njixed precursors of the other species 
among those with a Venetian colouring. Some that you 
had struck out I have tried to render acceptable by modifi- 
cations. No. 78 I wish kept in the place it is, unimportant 
though it is, in order to annoy and vex that School, which, 
as I bear, is triumphing over and boasting of my silence, 
thinking that I wish to let the matter drop. If you 
should have anything else to object to, and there is time, 
please draw my attention to it, if not, settle the question 
yourself Tvithout any hesitation. 

!f should like to have a few cppies of this little work, to 
pi;t them aside for future nse wJioq making a new 
edition. 

Please send mp a special reminder about the misprints, 
as some vpry awkward ones have crept intp the Elegies. 

As soon as the Almanack is published I could make some 
short ^otea to the Elegies and Epigrams, and at the same 
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time make eom 9 remarks about the miBprintB; all this 
together would make a short article for the Soren, and 
would thus serve more than one good purpose. It would 
be a simple matter to say a few wordu abuut theeo really 
indiBpeneable notes at the end of the little book. 

I Bend this parcel by a messenger, so that you may get 
it as soon ae possible, and also that I may get back my 
novel, which must uow not be delayed any longer. 

I foresee that by tho beginning of September I shall 
have to go to flnienau, and that I shall not get away from 
there witliin ten or fourtoen days ; I \iiLVf: mnch to get 
l:hiough between this and then, and should like to know 
from you, what you require for the Soren. As far as I can 
Bee, I could promise you the following contri billions : — 

August : Dhergions, conclusion of the last Story. The 
Hymn, which please let me have back lor this purpose. 

September: Drama and Novel. The Story; I should 
conclude the Diveriions with it, and it would perhaps be 
well if, by some contrivance of the imagination, they 
could be made to run out, as it ■were, into thu infinite. 

Octoher : Continuation of the Slory. Kotes to the 
Elegies and Epigrams. 

. jToveniber and December ; Announoement of Cellini, 
and, if it were possible, a bit of Paust. 

As regards the latter, Ifeel like a powder which, after 
having effervesced, settles down again ; as long as you a;^ 
there to stir it, it seems to re-combine, bat when left to 
itaelf, sinks down to the bottom. 

Writa and tell me, above all things, how you are jtnd 
I how your work ia progressing. Farewell. 



9.— ScHiLLEK to Goethe, 



Anguflt 17, I79B. 

I took yonr recent promise literally, and calculated that 
I should see you here to-morrow, it being Tuesday. This 
is the reason why I kept yonr Meigter so long, and why 
I did not write anything to you about it. I should very 
much have liked to disooEs this Sixth Book with you by 
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word of moutli, as one cannot rememher all ciio has to say 
ill a lettor, and dialogue is indisponsable in BUch matters. 
It Beema to me that you could not have conceived the 
subject from a happier point of view than the way in 
whioh you open up the nilent coinmiinion bstween the 
person and theDiviue within him. This relation is tender 
and delicate, and the course which you allow it to take is 
thoroughly in accordance with nature. 

The iranBition from religion in general to the Christian 
forms through the experience of sin, is a masterly concep- 
tion. In fact, the leading ideae of tlie whole are admirable, 
only, I fear, somewliat toD gently touched upon. Further, 
I would not like to answer that it will not occur to many 
readers that the story comes to a standstill. It woald, 
pwhaps, be well if some parts conld be brought closer 
together, others compressed, and again, if some of the main 
ideas were more expanded. Your endeavours to purify 
your subject by avoiding the trivial phraseology of devotion, 
and, as it were, of reatoiing it to honour, did not escape 
me; but I have nevertheless marked some passages where, 
I fear, a Christian mind might censure the treatment of 
the subject as being handled with too mnch levity. 

So much for what you yourself have said and intimated. 
The subject, however, is of such a nature that one is 
tempted to speak of what has not been said. True, this 
Book is not completed, and I therefore do not know what 
may follow ; navertheleaa, the appearance of the Unole and 
his sound common-sense eeem to me to be introducing a 
crisis. If this is so, then, it seems to me, the subject is 
brought to an end too hTirriedly, for too little, I think, 
has aa yet been said about the peculiarity of the Christian 
leligion and Christian fanaticism, and no sufficient 
emphasis has been placed upon that which this form of 
religion can be to a beautiful mind, or rather what a 
beautiful mind can make out of it, I find that Christianity 
virtually contains the first elements of what is highest and 
noblest, and its various manifestations in life seem to me 
repulsive and distasteful only because they are erroneous 
representations of this highest. If one considers the 
peculiar and characteristic features of ChriBtianity — which 
distinguish it from all monotheistic forms of religion — it 
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dmsiRfs uf ndther more nor lesa than the abrogation of Ilia 
law (Kant's Imperativii), -which place Christianity wishes to 
Bee occupied by free will. Hence, in ita pure form, it ia 
the representation of high morality or the embodiment of 
the Holy Spirit, and iu this sense it is the only ma&etie 
religioD ; this, I think, aleo explains why it is that this 
religion is ao siioceBsful with fuminine natures, and why it 
Js that in women only, it is at all supportable. Howevoi', 
I do not yare to diacnss this ticklish matter any farther in 
a letter, and shall therefore unly remark that I nhould 
have lilicd to have had ttiia chord struck a littlu more 
(liatinotly. 

Your wishes oa regards the Epigrams shall be p«netnaliy 
attended lo. The misprints in the Elegies vex^ me also, 
and I have had the most important of tliem published in 
the intelligence -sheet of the Literary Gazette. However, 
they are mistakes of the copyist, not of the compositor, so 
they will be the more easily avoided in futiiro. 

Tou will greatly oblige me if you are able to carry out 
what you promise for the remaining mouths of the year, 
and again I repeat my request for Faatt. Were it only 
to be a Kcene of two or Ihree pages. The story wouJd 
greatly delight me, and the DivenioRi would conolude 
this year very well, 

I have not indeed felt myself physically better this 
week, hut have, nevertheless, been in the humour for 
writing some poems, which ■will increase my collection. 

My wife wishes to know whether the needles with 
which you packed your Sixth Book are meant to be symbols 
of pangs of conscience ? 

Fai'ewell. I am longing to see you and frieiiil Meyer. 
Schiller. 



90. — Goethe to Schili-eu. 

August 17, 1795. 
Herewith I send you some JTdren which I do not. require. 
If, when yon have an opportunity, you fould in return 
procure for me Nos. I. and IL on writing paper and Ko, IV. 
on Dutch paper, my other copies would be complete. 



I 
I 
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As Meyer is now ready to start, we shall pay you a 
visit as sopQ 9s possible, ii^ order to obtain your advice and 
blessing, 

G. 

91. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 18, 1795. 

I have done as much to the Hymn (which I herewith 
enclose) as the shortness of the time and my engagements 
would permit. You shall have the end of the narrative 
and the transition to the story as soon as possible, but I do 
not think that this will fill a printed sheet. I feel myself 
in the mood for writing the story ; it amuses me, and will 
therefore, probably, in some measure, prove amusing to 
others. 

Your testimony that in my Sixth Book, at least, I have 
successfully sailed past the dangerous clifife, is of great 
value to me, and your further remarks on this subject 
have gratified and encouraged me greatly. As the heroine 
of the Sixth Book claims no more from the appearance of 
her Uncle than serves her turn, and as it is my intention 
not to exhibit Christianity in its purest light till the 
Eighth Book — in the following generation — where it fully 
agrees with what you write about it, you will, in the end, 
probably not miss anything very essential, more especially 
if we can only talk the subject over again. 

It is true, I have touched upon the matter but very 
gently, and perhaps by trying to avoid every species of 
dogmatising, and by endeavouring completely to conceal 
my purpose, I may have somewhat weakened the e4ect 
upon the great mass of the public. But it is difficult in 
such cases to keep a middle path. 

Farewell. Meyer sends many greetings. Tell your 
dear wife that my wish is that s}ie may use or lose my 
symbolical needles in good health. More ere long. 

G. 



I TUIt. 
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92. — Goethe lo Schiller. 

Weimar, Angnet 21, 1795. 

My oontribution tjua time is more of a bound than a, 
emooth. transition from a tale of domestic life to a tale of 
■wonder. Heceive it kindly. 

Herder's Soratr,' which I ha.ve jugt read with Meyer, 
is excellent, and will be a great ornament to the Horen. 
I will try to manage that you get the essay to-morrow, by 
the carrier- woman. The first part of the tale shall be seat 
to you befpre the end of the month. Farewell. 



93. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Fiida? ETening, Augnet 22. 
I recollect being in "Weiraar once, aboiit seven yeara ago, 
having spent all my money except a ctraple of pence, and 
not knowing where to get more. Imagine my surprise 
and delight, in this extri'mity, when op that very day a 
long-furgottei) debt fioni the literary Gazette was sent 
in to me. That was God's providence in very deed, as is 
also your sending of to-day. I r«ally did not know what 
to 8en4 Cotta, who is most pressing in his deinands for 
manuscript for the ninth number, and you, like a true 
Heavenly messenger, send me abunt half a sheet only, it 
is true, but with yonr Apollo, sufficient to fill a whole 

I shall barely have time to read this manoHoript, although 
I must run through it on account of the orthography. 

I am looking forward to your story, for it seems to mo 
to be making it^ appeari^nce nnder gpod auspices. 

Herder's essay, also, will b^ very welcome. 

Hnmboldt sends you kind greetings. I shall have all 
Borts of curious things to tell you abont the Roren and 
something too about your Mei^ter, when you come here, 
which I heartily hope may be soon- Farewell. 

SCH. 
• An eeaoj entitled HimK^, ein Guntllin(i iJer Zeit. 
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94. — Goethe to Schillbr. 

Weimar, August 22, 1795. 

I am glad that my little sending came at the right 
moment. The first half of the story should, according to 
my calculation, also appear in the ninth number ; in how 
fiir it is necessary or advisable we will decide on Monday, 
for I think of coming over to see you with Meyer. I shsdl 
return home in the evening, for on Wednesday I must be 
off to Ilmenau, and shall be away about a week. 

This is only to let you know what we are about here, 
for the carrier-women are already packing up their goods, 

G. 



95. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 24, 1795. 

To-morrow morning early I go with Voigt to Ilmenau, 
and would be in better spirits about my trip could I picture 
you well at home, and not so often interrupted in your 
good work by illness. Meyer sends his greetings. I should 
like to hear that, in the end, my story had made a good im- 
pression, and that the first bad effect had been removed. 
When I bid you farewell, my wish is ever that you should 
continue to make use of your good hours for our mutual 
enjoyment as heretofore. 

G. 

96. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Ilmenau, August 29, 1795. 

After the gay, idle life at Earlsbad, I could not have had 
a more opposite kind of existence than by coming to 
lonely, but busy Ilmenau. The few days I have spent 
here have passed very quickly, and I shall have to remain 
another week if I am to get as clear an insight in matters 
as I wish to obtain. I always liked being here, and like it 
still ; this, I think, is owing to the harmony that pervades 
all things here: region, people, climate, occupations; 
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quiet, moderate, frugal aspirations, and all around the 
transition from handicraSt to mncftmework; and notwith- 
standing the aoclndedness, a, greater amount of intercoun^e 
■with the world at large than many a Bmall town in flat 
and acceesiblo part's of the country. I have had no 
thoughts except such as related to this place ; but it was 
very necessary that I should get this business off my mind 
before the advent of winter. 

May you fare well in other regions, and think of me in 
your circle. 

G. 



97. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jsna, August 29, ITOS. 

Tour story is gay and cheerful enough, and I find that 
the idea ofwhich you once spoke of to me, that of "mutually 
helping and referring to one another,'' very well worked 
out. My wife has enjoyed it very much; she finds it 
Bomewhat jn Voltaire's style, and I must admit that she ia 
right. As for the rest, you have, by your mode of treating 
the subject, as it were, pledged yourself that all is sym- 
bolical. One cannot refrain from tryiug to find a meaning 
in everything. The four rings make a splendid appear- 
ance, and the serpent, as a bridge, is a charming figure. 
Very characteristio also is lovely Lilly and her pug-dog. 
The whole, in fact, proves itself to be the product of a 
cheerful state of mind. Yet I could have wished that the 
end were not separated from the beginning, because the 
two halves have so much need, of one another, and the 
reader does not always remember what he has read. If, 
therefore, you have no objection as to whether it appears 
■whole or in part, I -will begin our next number witn it. 
Fortunately I know what to do with number nine, and we 
ghonld therefore have the story complete in number ten; 
in this way it will be the more welcome. 

The epigram, which I enclose, has no ending. Be so 
good as to return it to me at the earliest opportunity. 

My health is not much better yet. I am afraid I shall 
have to suffer from the emotional excitement into which 
>etic state of mind has transported me. Half a 



^^^^oetit 
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man is siifficient for philosopliising, and the other half can 
rest meanwhile ; but the Muses drain one altogether. 
My heartfelt greetings for your birthday. 

SCH. 

P.S. — T have not yet sent a copy of the eighth number 
to the Duke. You will perhaps be godd enough to see that 
he gets one. 

If you wish to write to von Humboldt, I can enoloi9e a 
letter for you. 



98. — ScHiLLEE to Goethe. 

Jena, August 31, 1795. 

Only a word or two to-day to thank you for your thought 
of me in Dmenau. To-day is the despdtoh day of the 
jBbren, a day on which I have always a great deal td dd 
in the way of writing, as I make lisei of the parcels for 
enclosing letters. 

For the sake of giving you ^ small " pi-osdib " bit of 
amusement, I send you a list of the subscribers to the 
JJoren which Cotta forwarded to me to-day. 

You have probably not yet received my letter and one 
from von Humboldt which were sent to you to Weittiar 
the day before yesterday, together with a parcel of jfforen, 
for the parcel was rather a large one. I am, however, 
anxious to have your answer about some questions I put to 
you in my letter. 

(1.) I proposed to have your tale published comt)lete in 
our tenth number. The public is always dissatisfied with 
interruptions, and at the present moment we must keep it 
in a good humour. I know what to do about our ninth 
number, so that this need not be considered, unless yoii 
have other reasons why you would like to have it divided. 

(2.) Epigram 101 wants the half of the last pentameter : 

. . . *' Ejs deuiei diefdllenAe Bliithe dem Gartner , 
Dots die tieblich6 FrudW^ . . . 

Will you answer me these two questions as quickly as 
possible ? 
I trust ihat you may continue happy in the peaceful yet 
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busy circle where you aro at preeent, and remember ub 
witli affection. Frau von Kalb hae Isoen here for a few 
daya, and remains a few days longer. My wife sonde her 
kindest greetings. 

SCH. 

P.8. — In No. 29 I find the word witerslandig, and do not 
know whether it is a mistake in spelling or not. To alter 
the word completely and to pnt unvenldndig in its place 
■would he too great a liberty on the part of a commentator. 
And yot, if it is to remain as it is, I can only e&y that I 
know of no such word as witeretaadig. Let me have your 
answer aa sdon as possible. 



^ihs 



99. — Goethe (o Schiller. 

Dmenan, Septamber 3, J7fl5. 

I have jtist received your letter, acd at the same moment 
bear of an opportunity of sending one to Weimar. This, 
therefore, is to ho bnt a kind greeting from t!ie moun- 
tains here, whore I had been enjoying the loveliest 
weather. 

The epigram I herewith return. The syllable ier I have 
changed into he. and so let it remain. 

The last pentameter in No. 101 fill up thus ; 

"Data die liMidte Fruekl seliVieJlend tm BetiOe gedeiht." 

The story I do wish to have divided, simply because the 
main thing in snoh compositions is to excite curiosity; for 
even at the end it remains pretty much of an enigma, 

I congratulate you upon the success of the Boren, and 
also hope that the public may show that its liking for and 
pleasure in the journal has become doubled. 

Convey my kind greetings to Fiau von Kalb and to 
your dear wife. 

On Sunday evening 1 shall be in Weimar, and hope to 
see you soon. 

6. 
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100. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, September 7, 1795. 

The parcel of Horen, together with your and von 
Humboldt's letter, gave me a friendly -welcome on my 
return from Ilmenau, and I to-day send you but a few 
words as a first greeting. 

Here is the epigram, as you have probably not got a 
copy of it. 

Jacobi's essay is strange enough. Not being initiated, 
I have been unable to gain anything from his Ludwig^ 
Jjeaty or his Oedipus; the second, however, contains 
much that is good, and if one deducts his mode of con- 
ception from his own definition of the difierent kinds of 
conceptions, it becomes very simple to understand. The 
good reception given to my story is both pleasing and 
encouraging to me, I shall be content if but one of the 
hundred sprites of the old man of Ferney does its work. 
When it is all out, I shall want to hear what you think of 
my intention, and in how far I have been successful. 

The second half of the story, and the conclusion of the 
Sixth Book of my novel must now be my next piece of 
work. By what time must you have the story ? 

How I wish that your first flight into the domain of 
poetry, after so long an interval, might have had a less 
evil effect upon you, and that you could rest from work 
for a time. 

My kind greetings to your dear wife, and grant me the 
continuance of your affection. 

G. 

101. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 9, 1795. 

I and my wife wish you all happiness upon your return 
to Weimar. Why cannot I join you in these little 
changes, which strengthen body and mind ? Your story 
cannot now appear before our tenth number of the jfforen, 
for while I was waiting for your answer, I had to send 
off the best thing I had of my own for this ninth number. 
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Besides, it will be ctsii more neceBsary for No. X., as I 
have otherwise do brilliant prospects for the niamber. If 
therefore, you still wish the story divided, the conolusion 
could follow in Na XI. I must, however, rcpoat that I 
am not in favour of dividing articles where this can be 
avoided, for it is impossible so to fix the attention of the 
public that it will look at the thing as a whole, and jui^e 
it aooordingly. 

If the SixtJi Book of your Meisler is finished, please 
think of something for one of tlio last numbers of this 
year's Eoren. We must now try to have all our sails set, for 
I know from several quarters — also from Cotta's letters, — 
(hat we are not at all sure of retaining all our present aub- 
BOribers for next year. 

I have honestly done what I can for the ninth number. 
All my longer and shorter pooms, that were not absolutely 
necessary for the Almanack, have been given to it, so that 
this number now contains sevonteen articles ; this will 
make people stare with amazement. I will enclose you 
the table of contents. 

The time during which yoa were away, I devoted 
alternately to compositions in prose and poetry. One essay 
on the Naive, which I have commenced, seems to promiPe 
well ; the subject, at least, is becoming developed, and I 
find myself getting on to some happy tracks. 

I hope we shall see you again soon. My wife sends 
kind greetings. 

ScH. 

102. — SciOLLEa (o Goethe. 

Jena, September 13, 1793. 

Only a small sign of life to-day. I cannot at all ac- 
cnstom myself to say nothing ajid to hear nothing of you 
for eight days. 

Otherwise things are hero pretty much in their usual 
state. I cannot yet leave my room, but my work prooeeda 
nevertheless. I picture yoa as very busy giving instruc- 
tions to Me.yer, who prolffl,bIy BoiDn intends starting on ' ' 
journey. Give him my kindest greetings. 

I want to know whether it is at Vicenza that a beautiful 
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one-arched bridge spans the Etsoh (as I think the river is 
called). Please send me a few lines in answer to this. I 
require the bridge for an hexameter. 

Could you make up your mind to let ns have a contri- 
bution of about a dozen epigrams, or some such small 
poetical pieces, for this year's last three numbers of the 
Moren f I shall make the same request to Herder, and in- 
tend myself to try to get hold of some ideas for the purposa 
Small things of this kind are a cheap wiety of increasing 
the number of articles ; they please the reader, and look as 
well on the table of contents as the longest essays. It is 
by this means that I contrived to have seventeen articles 
in our ninth number. 

No. IX. 

1. Realm of Shadows. 

2. Contributions to the History of the Modem Plastic 
Arts. 

3. Diversions. Continuation. 

4. Hymn to Apollo. 

5. Schwarzburg. Poems by Madam Mereau. 

6. Homer, by Herder. 

7. Nature and School, by me. 

8. Veiled Image, item. 

9. On the Necessary Limits of the Beautifal, more par- 
ticularly in the explanation of philosophical truths. 
An essay by me. 

10. German Fidelity. ^ 

11. To a Reformer, 

12. Antique to a Wanderer. 

13. The Philosophical Egotist. 

14. The Highest. 

15. Wisdom and Prudence. 

16. Elijah. 

17. Immortality. 



Poems by me. 



/ 



In the last number of the Archives of the Time there id 
a reply to your article on Literary Sansculottism. I have 
not yet read it, merely seen a notice of it in the Harnburg 
Oazette. If you should happen soon to get the number iti 
Weimar, please let me have a look at it. 
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Tho Almanaok will be pnbliBhed after all, and ia, no 
doubt, just being printed. Humboldt will be back here in 
three weeke, if nothing inteiTenes. 

My wife sends kindest greetinga. Do not work too hai'd, 
and do not remain too long awa.7 from Jena. 

SCH. 



^^^la' 



103. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weiraor, September H, 1795. 
ive not written to yon for the last few days, because 
I contemplated paying yon a Tisit, which I have not yet 
been able to manage. Meyer ia propaiing for hie joumoy, 
and is working at a coloured drawing of The TJiree Fates, 
which you shall see. I only wish he enjoyed good health, 
otherwise he poaseBses every good gift. He is a splendid 
creature. As regards nayBcIf, I have, as yon will easily 
nnderetand, been latterly standing, ro to say, on one leg, 
and Btretchiiig the other out to-wards the Alps. I have 
been trying both to get an insight into, and a general view 
of the minei'alogical and geological basis — the original, 
the progressive, and the interrupted cultivation of the 
laud from the very beginning; and have also fully dis- 
cussed the artistic side with Meyer. And yet all this is 
mere school exercise. May some good spirit help us to 
see, to draw just conclusions from what we seo, and grant 
us a happy re-meeting. 

The Soren are daily in my mind, and I still hope, more- 
over, to be able to let yott bave aomething in time. If only 
you could have enjoyed the lovely weather by being in the 
open air. 

The chastised Thersites is, 1 tear, writhing miserably, 
and begging and entreating that his life may be spared. 
I have not yet seen the piece. 

Farewell, and believe my prediction that, with the New 
Year, the number of the subsciibers to the Mor^n will 

Kicrease than diminish. 
1" 
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104. — OoETHE to Schiller. ^| 

Weimar, Septembar 16, I79S. 

I forgot in my laaf, letter to answer your queation about 
the liridgB, and now tell you what I know. There is no 
remarkable oae-avched biidge near Vicenza. The two 
bridges there, whieh were built by Paliadio, are three- 
arched. Moreover, aa far as I remember, there is no 
bridge of the kind in those parta, except the Eialto in 
Venice. 

In addition to tho Pater-jieccaci of the Literary Sans- 
(lulotte, another friendly star has ajipeared in behalf of 
the Horen, for Qeuz, in bis monthly pampblet, pays great 
roKpect to your letters on Esthetic Culture. All this 
comes at the right moment, and it is worth considering 
whether it would not he well — before the end of the year 
— to eet forth our views on certain matters, and thus spread 
hopo and fear among authors and reviewers? 

We intend to pay yon a visit one day soon ; bo so tind 
as to send me back my story, it shall be returned to you 
finished. Farewell. 

G. 

106. — S CHILL En to Goethe. 

Jena, Bcptembor 18, 1795. 

Herewith, according to your request, I return you your 
story. If only I get it back within eight days it will be 
in time for the press. 

I thank you with all my heart for your consoling words 
in regard to the Horen. I too am in hopes that the last 
numbers will again bring ua good luck. They, in faot, 
contain much of what was missed in tho preceding numbera, 
that is to say, poetry and narrative. A few days ago 
Engel ■ again sent me an article, three printed sheets in 
length; the subject is a very appropriate one for the Moren, 
inasmuch as it is partly dialogue and partly narrative ; it 
is not, indeed, a work of marvellous genius, but just what 
our good readers like. On the other hand I gladly and 

* HU Lormi Stark, which met y/itii Bach 8Ucc«sb, 8co Iiettei 125. 
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firmly hope that you will provide Eomething for those 
readers who are above such offeringa; ' 

The tenth number is well provided for -in having your 
tale. Hence it ie only the eleventh that hcs'to be attended 
to, and is the one in which we must concentrate our full 
strength. Variety ia what we shall espec-ally have to 
consider. -■'■■ 

Could you not induce Herder to give «b BOnJe small 
things, such as epigrams in the way of anthology, for our 
last numbers? 

Humboldt writes to me from Berlin, that the last 
published numbers of the Soren are very well spoKoa of 
thera. 

K you receive the Archives of llie Tivtc, and Geriz's 
monthly periodical, before I do, tindly tell me of the good 
things they contain. 

I am rejoicing in the prospect of seeing you here soon. 

SCH. 



I 

you in good health, and with some work to show me. ^^M 
Please give the Humboldta many kind greetmgs from me. ^^M 



F106. — Goethe to Schillek. 
Weimar, September 23, 1795, 

The tale ia finished, and a re-copy of it will reach you on 
Saturday. It was as well that yea withheld it from pub- 
lication, because, in the first place, I have been enabled to 
put several pass^os to rights, and it has, after all, not 
become immoderately long, 

I would specially like your dear wife to read it through 
again from the beginning. 

I hope to come to you, with Meyer, towards the middle 
of next week ; his absence I shall feci very much. If only 
I could manage to spend some part of the winter with you. 

I have much to say to and to ask you, and trust to find 



• • 
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lOT^.'^osTHE to Schiller. 

, '••*^ • Weimar, September 26, 1795. 

The enclosed* ViU show you, dear friend, how I have 
been rolling* hjy tub* during these troublesome times. 
Blesfi(ed ijfei/those who write stories, for stories are a 
Vordre d^^<m^. The Landgrave of Darmstadt has arrived 
at Mseti^oh with 200 horses, and the emigrants there 
threaten to come upon us for help. The Elector of 
Aspha^«nburg is expected in Erfurt. 

>J** Aoh I voarum steht der Tempel nieht am Flusse ? 
Ach I ' warvm ist die Brucke nicht gebaid f f 

**\1[ trust, however, that, as once and for all we are men and 

Vv*"^^^o^s> ™y production may not displease you. How 

;*'•/• serious every trifle becomes, the moment it is treated 

'. \ ' according to the principles of art ; this has again been my 

••'•, experience. I hope that the eighteen personages in this 

drama may be welcome to those who are fond of riddles, 

for they are so many enigmas. 

Meyer is packing up, and we shall soon make our appear- 
ance ; I hope that you will have something to treat us to. 
Farewell. 

G. 

108. — ScHiLLBft to Goethe. 

Jena, October 2, 1795. 

I hear from our friend — ^who wishes to be most kindly 
remembered — ^that you have buried yourself in your room so 
as to get on with your novel, because linger is pressing. 
I wish you all success with it. I am full of expectation 
to see this third part as a whole. 

So the day after to-morrow you will be here ; I am de- 
lighted to hear it, it is what I have long hoped for. 

Humboldt is not coming back here this winter, which is 
very unwelcome news to me. 

♦ A fovourite allusion of Goethe's to Diogenes. 

f Ah ! why was the Temple not pla^d by the river? 
Ah 1 why has the Bridge tpc^ never been built ? 

These lines are from The Story that was being published in the 
Horen, forming the conclusion to the Diversions (JJnterhaUimgen 
deutseher Ausgewanderten). 
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Be so kintl as to "bring with you that munber of the 
Archioea of tlte Time, which contains the famous answer 
to your attack ; and also that part of the new Monthly 
which is said to speak in prai»e of me. I cannot procure 
either here. 

A hoet of poems is awaiting you here. 

I am very pleased to hear that you are trying to obtain 
a new contributor* for the Boren, of whom I have a good 
opinion beforehand. 

The story has amused us very much, and will oertainly 
be generally liked. More of this when we moot. ' 

Farewell. ScH. 

109. — Goethe ta Sckillee. 

Ocfobec 3, 1795. 

Mywiah to see you again has, during these days, always 
been in vain. To-morrow, at last, I hupe to be with you, 
and to hear that you have meanwhile got tbiough some 
work. 

I am greatly pleased to hc:\r that you think I have been 
sncceesful with my story, and I now want to have a talk 
with you about the whole genus, and to make some further 
experiments. 

The conclusion of the Sixth Book of my novel will bo 
Bent off on Monday, and this volume will soon wait upon 
you in print. 

The following one has beoa set a-rolling, and most o: 
is already written and finished, 

The two periodicals you ask for I shall look np, and, if 
possible, bring them with me. 

Knebel'a Elegiea are well thought out, and in more than 
one sense good and salutaiy. I may, perhaps, bring so 
with me. Good-bye, G, 



110. — Goethe to Schillbb. 

I should have much preferred remaining with yon 
yesterday in place of hurrying away : hence an unpleasant 

• Knebel to whose tranBlalionB &om ProperHus, Herder iiad likft- 
viie drawu Bcbiller'a attvntian. 
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and disBatieficd etate of mind accompanied me on my ivbole 
journey. On bo Bhort a visit many a theme may be 
Droaclied, but not one actually carried out, and however 
much may be touched upon, little is rounded, off and 
matured. 

My tliottghtH were chiefly occupied with your poema on 
my journey home ; they pcaseas peculiar excellence, and I 
might say they are just auch as I had formerly expected of 
you. The singular mixture of perception and abstraction 
■which lies in your nature, shows itself here in perfect 
equilibrium, and all the other pootio virtues are displayed in 
beautiful order. I shall be very glad to sec the pooraa again 
when they ai'e printed bo as to enjoy them again myself, 
and to share the enjoyment with ethers. The small poem 
in stanzas addressed to the public, would be a very appro- 
priate and graceful ending to the last number of this year's 

I am, at present, engaged with Madame do Stael's book, 
and find the labour more than I anticipated. However, I 
mean to go through with it, for after all it is not long ; 
whole will amount at most to fifty-five pages of manu- 
script. The first portion, oonsiating of on<vand-twenty 
pages, you shall see t-re long. I intend, in a short preface 
addressed to the publisher, to explain the manner in which 
I have proceeded with the translation. And in order to 
spare you the trouble of malting trifling corrections, 1 
must tell you that I have tried to render her words 
according to our mode of thought, and at the same time 
have endeavoured to give French indefiniteneaa somewhat 
' more precision according to our German fashion. In indi- 

' vidual parts yon will find much that ia very good, but as 

the authoress ia prejudiced, and yet clever and honest, she 
can in no way manage to come to an understanding with 

I herself ; however, you wiU certainly be able to make good 
nse of it as a test-book. I hope you will try to be as 
explicit and gallant as possible in your essay, bo that we 
may seod it to hor, and thereby make a beginning towards 
leading the dance of tha Eorett over into tranaformed 
Fianoe. 



^ 
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111. — Goethe to Schu.ler. 

Weimar, October 10, 1795. 
I dictated so far the other day, and now agaio merely 
Bay good-bye ; I do not fetart till early to-morrow morning. 
Madame de Staol's work you will receive soon, either half 
finished or complete. How tho good woman first agrees 
with and then contradicts herself! 

From Frankfort I shall write to yon soon. May all go 
well with you and yonra. Eemember mo to Humboldt ; I 
ehall write to him also from Frankfort. When ray novel 
aiTives you will find four copies, of which three are for 
Humboldt, Loder, and Prof. Hufeland, unless indeed Hum- 
boldt, as I hope, lias already got his in Berlin. 
G. 

112. — Goethe to Schiller, 

EJsenaoli, Ootober IG, 1795. 
I shall see yoti again soon, as my journey to Frankfort 
is given np. Madame de Stael's book will probably arrive 
before I do ; it is copied out. Have you said anything to 
Humboldt about his lodgings? It would he very pleasant 
if I could have his littlo room, for it is not likely that the 
noise of the soldiers passing to and fro in the castle will 
cease soon. I am now heart and soul in my novel, and do 
not mean to stir tiU I have got through with it. Farewell, 
and think of me whilo at your -work. My kind greetings 
to your dear wife. 

113. — ScHiLLBK to Goethe. 

Ootnber 16, 1795. 
Had I known that you were to have remained longer in 
Eisenaeh I should not have allowed so long a time to have 
elapsed without writing to you. I am truly glad to know 
that yon are still some way off fi-om the doicgs on the 
Miiin. The shadow of the giant* might have easily laid 
* Allusion ta ii paasage in The Story. 
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hold of yoQ in rather a rough CtBhion. It often strikae me 
as Btranf^ to Ihink of 3'oa thrown so muoh in the mid^t of 
the world while I Bit between my paper window-paneB, 
-with nothing bnt papers aboTit me, and that we diould 
neverthelesB be near one a.nother and able to understand 
one another. 

Tour letter from Weimar gave ma great pleasure. To 
one hour of courage and confidence, there are ten in which 
I feel faint-hearted, and in which I do not know what to 
make of myself. Therefore it is a real comfort to me to 
recQiTO such an opinion of myself from without. Herder 
also sent me a letter lately, and cheered mo greatly by 
what he said of my poems. 

This much I have now learned from my own experience, 
that it JH only stiiot pTecision of thought that confers 
fitcilitj of expressioD. Hitherto I had thonght the very 
opposite, and feared that hardness and stiffness would have 
resulted from it. I am now truly glad that I did not let 
myself be deterred from p^arsuing what I considered a 
difficult path, and often thought injurious to the poetio 
Jmaginatioo, But thia kind of work is of course a great 
Btrain upon the mind, for while the philosopher may ven- 
ture to let his imagination repose, and the poet may allow 
his power of abstraction to rest, I — when working in thia 
manner — am obliged to keep both of these faculties in an 
eqnal state of teusion, and only by a ooDstant effort within 
me can I keep the two heterogeneous elements in a state 
of solution. 

The sheets of Madame de Stael's book I am looking forward 
to with much curiosity. If space will in any way permit, 
I too am in favour of admitting the whole into one number. 
The reader will meanwhile have formed his own opinion of 
it, and will listen more attentively to what I have to say 
about it. Moreover, even though I should receive the 
translation by Monday next, I should scarcely be able to 
;Bt my essay ready in the short space of time that must 
le devoted to the eleventh number. Herder has sent me 
an esBay for our eleventh nnmher, on tho Graces, in which 
he endeavours to restore these abused pereonagea to their 
old rights. He also promises an essay for 3ie twelfth 
number. I hope to get my essay on the Naive ready for 
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the eleventh number ; it will amount only to a few aheeta, 
and is, I trust, written in a very popular style. There is 
also no dearth of small poetic contiihationa. Herewith I 
send you a few scraps of mine. The Partition of ihe Earth 
you M.ould, properly speaking, have read in Frankfort at 
yonr window overlooking the Zoile,* where the view 
would just have suited it. If it pleases you, read it to the 
Dote. 

In the other piece I have made game of an axiom that 
philosophy always appears ridiculous when it presumes to 
enlarge the domain of knowledge by its own small means, 
and to make laws for the world ■without acknowledging its 
dependence upon experience. 

I am very glad that you intend soon to take up your 
Meitter again. I shall then not fail to make myself maator 
of the whole, and, if poseible, attempt a new style of ori- 
^eism according to a synthetical method, if such a one 
IS practicable, which, however, I oannot as yet venture to 

My wife and mother-in-law — who is with us at present — 
wish to he most kindly remembered to you. I have been 
asked where yoTi are staying, but thought it unnecessary 
to let people know. If you receive tidings &om onr wan- 
derer m Italy, pray let me hear. 

Farewell. Sch. 



114. — Goethe to Schiluir. 

EiBenHph, October 17, 1795, 
Although I hope to be in Weimar again by Wednesday, 
I Bend you my treatise beforehand. I have not oven been 
able to look over it since it was copied, and there are still 
some passages that require to be touched up. Perhaps I 
may como over to you at the end of the week, and we 
shall thus see each other sooner than I anticipated. What 
a fruitless life, a life of dietraotion is I One leams only 
■what one does not care to kno^w. I am rejoicing at the 
prospect of seeing you again. 

• Tho principnl street of bosineBs in Fiankfort. 
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115. — SCHILLBB to GOETBE. 

Welcome bock to 'Weimar I I am heartily glad to know 
yon near. That you could not manage to ha here last ' 
week was a great disappointment to me. During the 
beautiful weather I felt myself considerably better, and ' 
havo to-day again beeo out driving without feeling any 
bad efToots. But, as a matter of course, I have done no 
work for several days. 

Your Madame de Staol I am anxiously awaiting. 

The letter I sent you to Eisenach last Friday has pro- 
bably not reached you yet, as you had doubtless started 
be&io it arrived there. 

I am expecting Humboldt's answer about his lodgings. 
I broached the Bubject very gentlj', as I did not know 
wiether his rooms could legally be handed over to another; 
and this would leave him free to pass the siibjeet by in 
Bilenoe, if he wished it. I should indeed be glad if thoroughly 
comfortable quarters could be procured for you. I wish 
you all Buocess with your novel. I have not the Klighteat 
doubt that it will be of the best possible advantage to your 
work, as a whole, if you can uninterrupledly devote all 
your time to it. I should also consider it no small gain 
if you could get the laet volume finished some months 
before it has to be sent to the press. You have a large 
account to settle. How easily some small matters might 
be overlooked. 

If you can find among your papers the letter I wrote to 
you last year on my return to Jena, when commencing an 
Besthetic correspondence, pray have the kindness to let me 
have it ; I am thinking of turning it to some account. My 
wife and mother-in-law — who will be with us for a few 
weeks — beg to be kindly remembered to you. 



116. — Schiller to Goethe. ^ 

(October 24.) 
By the eipress which brings you this letter, I send you 
the Int-elligence-sheet of the JAterary Gaxette, whioh con- 
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tains an exceedingly mJe and offensi vo attack by Wolf, in 
Halle, upon Herder's essay in the ninth numhev of the 
Soren. I think it absolutely necessary — as you yourself 
certainly will also— that Herder should reply to it some- 
where. But you will find that this cannot well be done 
otherwise than by ridiculing the philistine. 

I should be glad if you would read the attack and write 
to Herder about it before you come here, ao that we might 
def«rmine together as to what should be done. 

Perhaps I ahall see yon to-morrow, which would be a 
great ploasuie, for wo have muct to talk over. 

1 have kept back my essay on the Naive one post-day, 
BO as to be able to read it to you in case you oome to- 
morrow, or the day after. My wife and mother-in-law 
i kind rcmembraucea. Sgh. 



117. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Weimar, October 25, 1795, 

I am ourions to see what the Intelligence-sheet oon- 
taina ; yesterday, in the theatre, while the comedy was 
being acted, I hoard some whispering about it. 

To-day I cannot come to yon, dear friend, but I hope 
to do BO soon. 1 am daily expecting a new citizen of the 
world to pat in an appearance in my honse. The castle 
will meanwhile be purified of military efSuvia, and I 
shall bo able to spend a, few days with you. 

Farewell ; remember mo lo the ladies, and let me con- 
tinue in your affeotion. 

During these last interrupted days I have set to work 
with my notes on Italy, and while arranging them, 
found, to my delight, that with some industry on my 
part, I shall be able to make them into a wondrous 

Have you no transcript of your casay on the Naive ? 



6 for I have not yet found, but 
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118. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 26, 1795. 

I congratulate yon 1>eforeliaiid upon the expected arrival 
in your house. Let it but be a girl, and we may in the 
end become kinsfolk. 

I forgot to write to you yesterday about Madame de 
Stael. The work shows much esprit, and as it contains 
more flashes of light than ordinary daylight, it is not ill- 
qualified for being commented upon. To introduce true 
harmony into it would probably be difficult, and perhaps not 
sufficiently repay the trouble. In some details this is worth 
attempting, and I have already chosen several subjects 
from it, which in other respects also are not out of place. 

You have in several cases used the word verfiihren (to 
lead astray) in speaking of poetry. I should like to know 
what the word is in the original, and whether, in fact, it 
merely signifies tdmchen (to deceive) ; for verfiihren has an 
accessory significance when used in an aesthetical sense. 

I am glad to hear that you have found so much spoil 
among your notes on Italy. 

I have always been curious to know more about these 
papers ; the little I know of them excited my interest. 
In looking over them, please remember our Soren, and 
thus turn one branch of this Pactolus into it. 

I am anxious to hear what you say to Wolfs attack, 
when you have read it. Herder wishes me to make some 
mention of it, merely as the editor, because the Horen them- 
selves are involved in it. I myself do not consider it ad- 
visable to remain altogether silent, and to let the philistine 
have the last word at the very outset, so I feel inclined to 
do this, rather than that no notice should be taken of it. 

I have read the two new Almanacks of the Muses,* 
and they are beyond all measure poor and wretched. 
Voss has written twenty-nine pieces for his, £^mong 
which you will hunt in vain for a single good one, and 
the majority are abominable. 

I have given them to Herder to take with him. 

Farewell. I hope soon to hear from you again. All 
here send kind greetings, Sch. 

♦ Pablished by Voss and Reinhardt. 
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119. — Goethe to Schiller. 

■Weimar, October 28, 1795. 

Since my retam I have felt myself unable to settle 
dowa to work; herewith, meaawhile, is the letter you 
asked me for. 

I have, I think, not yet said anything to you £,boat the 
poems yon pent me to Eisenach; they are very pretty; 
J)as Theil des Bichterg (The Poet's Fate) is espeoially 
charming, true to the point, and consoling. 

Would it not be well for you now to look around on 
all sides, to collect whatever has been said generally and 
specially against the Horeii, and to pass judgment upon it 
at the end of the year, at which opportunity the favorite 
of the da.y might fee alluded to. The philosophical jour- 
nal of llaUe is also said to have acted in an unbecoming 
manner. If such things were tied into bundles they 
would bum all the better. 

FarewelL Love me. Eemembor me to your dear wife 
and to your mother-in-law. Your little daughter-in-law 

Sit yet made her appearanee. 



— ScHiLLEE to Goethe. 



S imday evonlng (Novembor 1). 

I am impatient to receive some friendly ftigu from you 
again. It seems to me as if I had not heai-d anything 
of yon for very long. The expected event in your house 
IB, I trust, happily over. 

We are at present living in the midst of feuds. It is a 
regular Ecclegia militans, tbo Sbren, 1 mean. In addition 
to the people in Halle, headed by Jacobi, and whom 
Manao urged forward in the Library of the Fine Arts 
(BSiliothek d. S. W.), and in addition to Wolf's heavy 
cavalry we may soon expect s very sharp attack from 
Nicolai in Berlin. In the tenth part of hia Travels he ia 
said to speak of nothing but the Horen, and to rail against 
the application of Kant's philosophy, in doing which ho 
BBaid blindly to oast everything that is hatched by this 
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system — ^the good as well as the horrible — ^into the same 
pot. We shaJl probably still haxe time to discuss whether 
wo are in all oases only to answer these platitudes. I 
should prefer finding out some way of giving very evident 
proof of his indifference to such things. However, we 
ought hoiceforth — in the text and in notes, and wherever 
an opportunity occora — to treat Nioalai vdth supreme 
contempt. 

Have you seen the new Almanacks of the Muses? 
They are horrihle. 

FarowelL Sch. 



121. — QOETHB io SCHILLEB. 

Weimw, November 1, 1795. 

In place of a little giii, a delicate boy has at last 
arriveo, and thus one of my cares is laid in its cradle. 
It is for you now to provide a girl to form a relationship 
between us, and thus to increase the poetic fEonily. 1 
shall come soon, and am really in need of a talk, such as I 
can have with you. There is much to tell you. I have 
not yet managed to get on to the pathway of poetry* 
Owing to outward circumstances I have again been 
occupied with architecture, and have, at this opportunity, 
arranged some points for &cilitating and determining 
judgment upon such works of art. 

Meyer sent mo a letter from Munich with a very beau- 
tiful account of the plsSbe, and one from Numberg. I 
shall bring them with me. Write and tell me how you 
are, and think of me. 

G. 



122. — Schiller to GtOethe. 

Jena, Noyember 4, 1795« 

Accept my congratulations upon the arrival of the 
little new-comer. I should not have grudged you a little 
couple, but there is help for that I now hope to see you 
here soon, and rejoice at the prospect. Humboldt is most 
willing to let you look upon his lodgings as entirely yours. 
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His only heBitation in the matter is that HoUfolil — ■who 
Lis stipulated in the contract that there shall be no sub- 
letting — might perhaps raise some objeetioa. But as theio 
18, in this case, no quoation about letting of lodgings, he 
will not be so stupid as to appeal to the contract. 
Besides this I have a letter of Humboldt's to Hellfeld, 
which I will send him as soon as I get your note, asking 
him to give you the keys. He will bo very willing to 
give his consent if you pay him this mark of respect. I 
am sure yoii will like being in these lodgings better than 
in the oaalle. 

Your Elegies {aa the enclosed letter from Dr, Gros to 
von Humboldt will show you) have found a great and by 
no means unimportant admirer in the Latin world also, 
I enclose the onginal letter ; you may perhaps like to 
contribute something to gratify the wish expressed by the 
writer. I think I have already told you something of 
this gentleman : this much I can say with confidence, that 
he would be no unimportant acquisition to our Academy, 
I know few among the new generation who have so good 
a head, so much sound common sense and so correct a 
judgment. He has been very highly esteemed in Gottin- 
gea in the legal profession. 

Your Meister I am awaiting with the utmost impatience. 
Speed, it seems, is not Unger'a forte. 

Farewell ; my wife wishes to be most kindly remem- 
bered. ScH. 

I hope you received the Horen safely last Monday? 
The eighth copy for Meyer I gave to Fraulein von Imhof, 
as our friend desired. The copies are not in a good condi- 
tion, and yet I selected yours. Cotta escuses himKcIf on 
account of the war, which has interfered with the delivery 
paper. 



1 
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133. — Schiller to Goethe. 



November 20, 1795. 
Deeply have wo grieved over the loss you have suffered. 
You may, however, take oomfbrt in the thought that it 
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happened bo early, and therefore affects yonr hopes more 
than anything else. I should find it very difficult to 
bear were anything now to happen to my little boy. 

For the last six days I have felt pretty well and made 
good use of this fortunate time in pushing on with my 
essay. 

Schlegel wrote to me the other day and sent me some- 
thing for the Horen. He is greatly delighted with your 
Btory; the Humboldts also have enjoyed it very much. 
Shall yon find time to get the new one ready for January ? 
If I could have it by one of the first days in January, 
at latest, it might still appear in the first number. I 
should be exceedingly glad if this could be managed, for 
we must begin well, and as yet I have nothing in the 
way of narrative. 

As regards the new portion of your Meister — for which 
my best thanks — ^I have already heard all kinds of 
opinions. Every one thinks the Sixth Book very interest- 
ing in itself, also true and beautiful, but the progress of 
the story is felt to be arrested. This, to be sure, is not 
aesthetic criticism, for, upon first reading anything, and 
particularly a tale, curiosity is more intent upon the result 
and the end, than upon the impression of the whole. 

Are you still willing to withhold the publication of the 
last part for a year ? 

Herr von Soden has to-day sent me a frightful pro- 
duction, entitled : Aurora or the Child of Hell, a wretched 
imitation of Biondetta. Capital in his idea of making the 
whole witchery the mere machinery of a lady-love of 
the hero's, who tries in this wajr to win him. Hence, 
in the end, the pathos vanishes in smoke. All the rest 
is worthy of this wise conception. 

Farewell, and may the Muses be with you. My wife 
sends kind greetings. 

ScH. 

124. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 21, 1795. 

To-day I received twenty-one of Propertius' elegies from 
Knebel and shall look them over carefally, and shall let 
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the transltttor know where I finil anything to object to, 
for as ho has given himself so nmuh trtmble, nothing 
ought, perhaps, to !« altered without his sanction, 

I wish yon could induce Cotta to pay for this manu- 
script at once ; it could easily be calculated how many 
sheets it would print, I have, it is true, no actual 
oooaaion to ask uiis, but it ^rould look miich better, 
would encourage enei^etic co-operation, and also help in 
making the good name of the Horea better known. A 
publiaher haa often enough to pay money in adTance, so 
Cotta might surely once in a way pay upon the receipt of 
a manuscript. Knebel wants the Elegies to be divided 
into three contributions ; I, too, think this the light pro- 
portion, and we should thus have the first three numbers 
of next year's Horm nicely adorned. I will see to it that 
you get them in proper time. 

Have you seen Stolberg's abominable preface to his 
Platonic discourises? The diBclosures he there makes are 
HO insipid and intolerable that I feel very much inclined to 
step out and chastise him. It would be a very simple matter 
to hold up to view the senselesB unreasonableness of this 
stapid set of people, if, in so doing, one had but a rational 
public on one's side ; this would at the same time bo a 
deolikration of war against that superficiality which it haa 
now become necessary to combat in every department of 
learning. The secret feuds, of suppressing, misplacing, 
and misprinting, which it has carried on against us, have 
long deserved that' this declaration should be held in 
honourable remembrance, and that continuously. 

I find this doubly necessary aria unavoidable in the caao 
of my scientific works, which I am gradually getting into 
order. I intend to speak out my mind pretty frankly 
against reviewers, journalists, collectors of magazines, and 
writers of abridgments, and, in a prelude or prologue, 
openly to declare myself against the public, and in this 
instance, specially, not to allow any one's opposition or 
reticence to pass. 

What do you say, for instance, to Lichtenberg, witii 
whom I have had some correspondence about the optical 
subjects we spoke of, and with whom, besides, I am on 
pretty good terms, not even mentioning my essays in his 
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now edition of Erxlobon's Compendium, especially as a 
new edition of a oouipendium is suruly issued in order to 
introduce the latest discoveries, and tliese gentlemen ara 
iiBually qnick enougli in noting down everything in their 
interleaved books. How many different waya there are of 
despatching a work like this, even though it were but 
done in a passing manner ; however at the prcHent moment 
my cunning brains cannot think of any one of these 

I am, at present, very far from being in anything like 
an leathetic or sentimental mood, so what is to become 
of my poor novel ? Meanwhile, I am making use of my 
time as beet 1 can, and my comfort is, that at so 
low an ebb one may hope that the flood ia about to 
return. 

Your dear letter reached me safely and I thank you for 
your sympathy, which I felt sure you would give me. In 
such cases one hardly knows what ia best to do, to let 
grief take iia natural course, or to brace oneself up with 
the assistance which culture gives us. If one determines 
to follow the latter course — as I always do— one feels 
better merely for the moment, and I have noticed that 
Natiire always reasserts her rights in other ways. 

The yixth Book of my novel has made a good impresaion 
here also ; to be sure, the poor reader never knows what 
he is about with works of this kind, for he docs not con- 
sider that he would probably never take them up, had not 
the author contrived to get the better of his thinking 
powers, his feelings, and his cnriosity. 

Your testimony in favoar of my tale I prize very highly, 
and I shall henceforth work witli more confidence at this 
apecies of composition. 

The last volume of my novel cannot in any case appear 
before Michaelmas ; it would be well if we could arrange 
the plans we lately discusaed in reference to this. 

My new story can, I think, hardly be ready by Decem- 
ber, and moreover I can scarcely venture to pass on to it 
till I have in some way or another written something in 
explanation of the first. If, by December, I could writo 
something of this kind neatly, I should bo very glad of 
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thus being able to give you a contribution for noit year's 
opening number. 

Farewell. May wo long enjoy having around ub tioso 
who are nearest and dearest to ns. Towarda Now Year I 
hope again to spend some time with yon. 

G. 



^^b 125. — ScHILLEa to GOETHB. 

^^P NoTsmfaer 23, 1795. 

^^T am very anxiona to havo Schmidt's performanoe, and 
have no doubt tbat the better class of our readers will 
feel indebted to us for it. The majority, of course, will 
not be pleased witli it, that I know beforehand; their 
approvfU oan be wou only by contributions in the atyle of 
Lorem Stark* You cannot imagine how general tha 
pleasure in this work has been. No other has been so 
much talked about. 

As regards the payment for the Elegies, I think that 
Cotta will just now be anything but edified by the sugges- 
tion, for his courage in regard lo the Eoren is somewhat 
at an ebb on account of the frequent withdrawal of sub- 
goriplions. He would, however, of course pay if wo urged 
it, but I would like to spare him any annoyance. What 
the sum may amount to I do not know, but if it is at all 
moderate, I, as editor, would pay it for Cotta. Perhaps, also, 
our object would be attained ■wore half of the amount to 
be paid down, and the remainder at the time of tbe salo. 
The payment would thus in either case be settled before all 
the manuseript was printed, for I have no thought uf allow- 
ing the three articles to appear successively in flio first three 
numbers, but always mean to let a month intervene. It 
would bo considered too monotonous were six or eight sheets, 
by one author, and under one and the same title, and the 
work moreover a translation, to appear so quickly one 
after the other. Therefore if you think that a sum of say 
20 lonis-d'ors, paid down at once, would bo of any use, I 
will forward the amount and we should not need to apply 
* A tale by EngeL See Letter 105, 
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to Cotta at all. I know that he has already advanced 
Fichte 60 louia-d'ors, and God knows when he will get 
back hie money. Several Hhort eBsays also, such as 
WeisBhuhn's and others, have been paid for by him. But 
I Lave said enough on the subject. 

Your vexation with the Stolbergs, Lichtenborga, and 
their set alao aSected me, and I should be glad if yon 
could make them feel it However, it is but the hUtoire 
diijoar. It always was, and ever will be the same. Kest 
aaaured that having once written a novel or a comedy, yon 
must ever go on writing novels or comediea. Nothing 
further will be expected of you, nothing else acknowledged ; 
had the great Newton made bis d&iut with a comedy, not 
only would his soienco of optics, bnt Hs very astronomy 
would long have been sequestrated from him, Had you, 
by way of amnsement, published your optical discoveries 
under the name of Professor Voigt, or some such profes- 
sional hero, you would have found that you had done 
wonders. It is certainly less on account of the innovation 
itself than the person with whom it originates that makea 
the^ philistines &o bitter against it. 

I should like to have a look at Stolherg's delictum. If 
you could let me have it for one post-day I should bo 
greatly obliged. In his caae conceit is coupled in so 
great a degree with inability that I cannot bring myself 
to feel any pity for him. That fool Jenisch, in Berlin, 
who must ever bo meddling, has also read the reviews of 
the BoTBn, and in the first fumes of his rage, wrote an 
article upon me and my cliaraoter as an author, which is 
intended to bo a defence against the above accusations. A 
friend, fortunately, got hold of it in manuscript from Genz, 
for whose monthly it was written, and provected its being 

Eoblisiied. However, I cfl.nnot feel sure that he will not 
ave it printed elsewhere. It is a most strange misfortune 
that I, who havo such violent and numerous enemies, 
should, after all, have most reason to feat the folly of a 
friend, and that the few who might be inclined to speak in 
my favour, I am obliged by hook or by crook to keep silent. 
I shall be able to furnish a full and detailed criticism of 
your Meister by August or September of next year, and 
hence I should thinfe it veiy a propo» were the last part to 
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appear at Michaelmas, 1796, or at Easter, 1797. Perhaps 
there ii a portion of the Fourth Book that yoii might pub- 
lish at Eaater, 1796, .'it which time tho public ■will be 
expecting the whole ; this would satiefy it for a time. 

Yesterday I received a capital historical eseay from 
Archenholz, entitled Sohieiky, "which must appear in the 
last number of the Eoren. I ehoiild be truly delighted 
if you could manage to give uu something for tho first 
number of our second year's course. You may perhapa 
feel disposed to opea the attack" in this number. Heider 
will send you my essay on the Sentimental Poets, of which 
yon have as j'et aoen but the Boiallest porlian, and I would 
like you. to read it over again from the beginning. I trust 
you will be satisfied with it ; I do not think I could do 
better in this style of writing. I think, too, that this 
latest judgment of the greater portion of German poets 
■will have a good effect at the end of our annual course, 
and give critics, in particulai', Bomethiug to talk about. 
The tone I have struck ie free and firm, but, as I hope, 
applied in all caaes with becoming tolerance. As I pro- 
ceed I do indeed strike about me lightly in aU directions, 
and there are but few who come out of the fray unscathed. 

Further, I have descanted largely upon Katuralnoss and 
ita Eights (in respect to the Elegies), and on this occasion 
had a passing shot at Wieland. I could not help it; others 
(even Wieland) have never thought of suppressing their 
opinion about my faults : on the contrary they have often 
enough told me of them pretty harshly ; hence I have not 

' o when the game has chanced to come into 
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withheld 
my hands. 

Farewell, 
again spend i 



I shall be glad if, after Net 
ome time together. 



126. — QoBTHE to BcHttLEn. 



Yea 



Weimar, NovonJier 25, 1795. 
I send you herewith the latest abomination of princely 
twaddle.t Tho underlined passage in the Prefiioe is the 
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tliai. must bo atfackoil when we liave nothing better 
u> do. It ia, in fact, incredible how generally ignorant 
this set of people aro ; for who does not know that tho 
Christians have appropriated to thenisolves all that is 
reasonable and good, by ascribing it to the Koyat ? And 
tho good ChriBtiim lady on p. 304* simply docs this, and 
no one will be hard upon thogoodcreatnioonthataccouut. 

The enclosed letter from Prince August will pleaso 
you. It is by no means tho worst production of his own 
peouKar humour. The copy I sent you for Humboldt 
please return to me. He got his in Berlin. 

I should also like to have back Hederich'a Lexicon, and 
a small copy of the seventh number of the Horen. 

Your essay I ara very ansions fo see. What I know of 
your ideas on the subject, has latterly been of much 
practical use to mo. HowoTer littie one may orcale con- 
sciously, consciousness is always necessary, particularly 
in large works. As for tho rest, I cannot take it ill of 
any one for playing out their trump cards after having 
long waited patiently for them. 

There is still time to consider about the payment for 
the now Ele^es. I quite agree to the proposal of paying 
only twenty louisd'ors in aidvanoo, and allowing the rest 
to remain till all are published. This will act as bait 
and have a good effect. In any case, there is no hurry 
about it till the new year. 

Weisshuhn'a essay in the sixth number of Nietliammer's 
journal pleased me very much. This stylo of philoso- 
phising is more to my taste than Fichte's. We must read 
the essay again together, for I should like to have your 
thoughts on some points. In arranging ray experimonfs 
in physics, I find that my having latterly looked down 
into the philosophical arena more frequently than u.snal, 
will bo of great use to me. I have just received your 
essay, and look forward wi1:h pleasure to reading it in my 
first quiet hour. As soon as you hear more trustworthy 
accounts about the subsoriptions to the Boren, let me know. 



^^^1 ■ Of his WilMm Meiiler. ^^M 
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127. — Goethe to Schilleu. 

Weimur, November 29, 1735. 

I herewitli rotnm your essay, with many thanks. Your 
theory treats me so kindly Uiat nothing can >« more 
natural than that I should approve of its principles, and 
that your conclusions should appear to me correct. I 
ehonid, however, place less confidence in your theory had 
I not, at the outset, felt myself inclined to he averse to 
your views. For you are not unaware that, owing to too 
great a fondness for ancient poetry, I have often heeu 
unjust to modem poetry. According to your doctrine, I 
ought to be able to come to an understanding with myself, 
as I no longer need to grumble ftt that which, after all, an 
irreBistihle impulse — under certain conditions — obliged 
me to give forth ; and it is a very pleasant feeling to find 
that one is not dissatisfied with oneself and one's contem- 

I have lately again set to work with my novel, and 
have every reason to go on with it. The demands which 
the reader is entitled to make, on account of the first 
parte, are-— as regards matter and form — simply pro- 
digious. One rarely sees how deeply one is in debt till 
one comes to settle one's accounts. But I am, neverthe- 
less, in good spirits. All depends upon making the most 
o^ny time, and upon^t wasting a propitious moodi^ 

^^^ 128. — Schiller fo Goethe, 

Jona, November 29, 1795. 

Prince August's letter amused me. It contains much, 
subtlo humour, especially for a prince. 

Could we not, through the Prince, obtain the permission 
to translate for the Horen Diderot's story La Jtelighttee, 
■which appeared in Diderot's journal, and which, as far as 
I know, has not yet been translated? Jarques le Fatcdute 
was taken from the same journal, and a translation of it 
has been published in Berlin by Unger. 

I cannot help it, but in talking of a prince, my first 
thought is always — can any goocL he got out of bim ' 
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Here is the seventli number you wished to have. I 
expect this week to get copies of the Almanack of the 
Muaea. 

If it can be done, I mean to become a member of the 
Journal Society in Weimar, and could give it three 
journals, either : 

Clio, or 

Posselt's European Annals, or 

Flora. 

If they have got these already, and would not care to 
countermand them, I would be willing to pay the usual 
contribution in money. 

It occurs to me, in talking of this, that I still owe half 

a carolin to Mr. m (I forget the first syllable of his 

name), who engraved the seal of the Horen for me. Will 
you be kind enough to pay him this for me ? 

St.'s Preface is again execrable. What consequential 
shallowness, what presumptuous impotence, and what 
affected piety— ^learly nothing but affected piety — to 
^ praise Jesus Chnst in a Preface to PlafoT) 

Of Jacobi I have not heard anything for an age, and 
yet he ought — if only for the sake of politeness —to have 
said a few words about some poems which I sent him at 
his own request. 

If you have not sent me my essay* by to-day's post, be 
kind enough to let me have it by the post on 'l^uesday — 
that is to say if you do not wish to keep it any longer. I 
want to send it to Humboldt, and am most anxious to 
hear your opinion of it. When I look back and consider 
how far I have ventured herein without a guide, and 
merely with the aid of those principles which follow from 
my system as a whole, I feel greatly pleased vrith the 
fertility of the principles, and promise myself more from 
them at a future time. 

The rest of the essay which is only just finished, and 
which treats of the Idylls, is not yet copied. You shall 
have it to-morrow or the day after. A supplement to 
this essay will appear in January under the title of 
Platitude and Exaggeration — the two rocks dangerous to the 
naive and the sentimental. 

* On Naive and Sentimental Poets, &o. 
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I feel jnat now in the humour for starting a Email liaro- 
hunt in onr literature, and more especially to regale aaoh 
good friends as Kicolai and hia party. 

Farewell. Sea. 



129. — SoHiLLEK (o Goethe. 

Decembw 8, I7i»5. 

Here come the Soren which have this time given me a 
good deal of trouble. We still owe you two copies of this 
number. Cotta — whose head seema somewhat turned — 
has sent me no less than seven copies too few, and in the 
ones he does send — ^thoae on post-paper I mean— some are 
in a bad condition. It is a comfort to think that we shall 
have better paper for our new year's course. 

It ia long since I heard from you, and I have myself been 
long silent. The bad weather has oppressed me so very 
much that I have had to turn night into day, and day into 
night. I am not Letter yet, and my work proceeds tut 
slowly. But it has become more important meanwhile. 
I hope, on my part, to begin th& New Year with a toler- 
ably interesting essay, if I can get it finished by that 
time. 

Would that you, too, could manage to let one of your 
spirits appear in the New Year's number. The essay on 
de Stael I must keep for the eleventh number for the sako 
of vaiiety, because the number treats of nothing but poets 
and theories on poetry. 

The Almanack of Oie Musei herewith sends a small 
epigrammatioal honorarium. It will not suffice lo replace 
the itxhini* whjoh have been espended upon the Epi- 
grams. But lay the rest to the account of the beautiful 
Bettinas and Lacertas I That stupid man Michaelis has 
not yet sent me any copies. 

It is said here that Iffiand ie to be in Weimar next 
week. This will, of course, be a cause of great rejoicing 

* ZseAini i3 ttiB qbhib of an Italian coin. Here the voriis Zcohiiii, 
BotttnoB, and Lacertaa are an allusion to Noa. 47, 37 fi*.. and GS ff. of 
the Epigiiuoa. 
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(« Thalia and Melpomene, Perhaps ycni will bring him 
hero. I Bhonld be glad to meet an old acqnaintance 
again. 

My wife sends kindeBt greetings. Farewell, and be 
busy. ycti. 

Please send me but a few words on a eeparato pago by 
way of receipt for Michaelia. 

The courier Benda mo back my parcel, anil refuses to 
tako it on account of the money. As the mail-coach doea 
not loavo till Monday, I shall send the Horen : 
while. 






130. — Goethe to Schiller 

Weimar, Dooembof 9, 1795. 

The accompanying pages will give you information as 
regards the journals, therefore you have now only to make 
your arrangements with (ie carrier-women to receive the 
numbers regularly. 

Here also are my Elegies.* I hope you may ho satisfied 
with them. I pnt a good many touches to them at the 
last ; but if one rarely feela satisfied with one's own work, 
one never feels so with translationa. If you have any- 
thing further to which to draw my attention, please be 
good enough to tell me of it. It would be well if these 
two pieoea could appear together; they would together 
not amount to more than one sheet and a half. The others 
should appear from time to time. 

What prospects have you in the way of contributionB 
for the next quarter, and what hare you heard about the 
new subscriptions ? 

When your treatise on Sentimental Poets is returned to 
you, X should like to look at it again. I have Ktill some 
scruples about the conclusion, and if the spirit warns one, 
one should, at least, not be silent on the subject. As your 
treatise is bolh lengthy and broad, it seems to me on closer 
examination to terminate too narrowly and too much in a 
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point, and as tlus point happens to full exactly between 
myself and an old fi'iend, it makes me a littlo anxions. 
But more of thia by word of mouth. To-day I can only 
send you a greeting. 

G. 
131. — Schiller to Goethe, 

Jena, December 13, 1795. 

My essay on the Sentimental Foets, which I have had 
copied twice, was sent to press three weeks ago ; but yoa 
may make your mind easy about the conclusion. You 
bave only read what was finished at the time ; to this, 
however, I have added eight pages relating to the Idylls, 
-which concludes the essay in the twelfth number of the 
Harm. The actual conclusion will appear in the first 
number of our next year's issue, Yoa and W., therefore, 
do not come in at the end, and 1 think that when tho 
essay is fairly finished, the impression as a whole and 
the interest in tho subject will prevent any personal r 
ferences. 

I herewith return the Elegies with my remarks on thei 
I have purposely been somewhat careful with thes 
because, in a translation, and very justly so, small matters 
reqnire to bo more strictly attended to than in an original 
work ; and, moreover, we have got the Vossian rigorists at 
oni heels. I do not need to send off this articlo for a week, 
80 there will be time to alter these trifles should you c 
to make use of ray remarks. It ie done quite in the spirit of 
the author, and, with the exception of the small inequalities 
I have marked, is unusually fiuont and unconstrained. 

Herewith also is the money which I was unable to send 
you a short time ago. At the New Year I shall forward 
twenty louisd'ora for the Propertins. 

Farewell. Sch. 



132. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimat, Dooomber 15, 1795. 
Accept my best thanks for the money you send me . 
I herewith enclose a reoeipt. It seems that we poe& — 
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who came off so badly at the partition* of the earth — 
have had one great privilege granted to us, namely, that 
of 'being paid for our follies. 

Your poem to which I here allude has met with great 
sucoess, and people are extremely curious to know who the 
author is. 

Otherwise the Hund3po8ttage'\ is now the work npon 
which our more refined public is expending the surplus 
of its favour. I hope that our good friend at the court 
here may find some pleasnt*e in it during the gloomy 
winter days. 

If the essay in question does tiot actually conclude with 
the questionable note, its effect will become less important, 
and we must wait and see what comes of it. 

Have yon seen the accompanying Address which has 
been written in your honour ? I should have had it copied 
in any case. It is evident from this that in literature also 
one is expected to imitate the sower who sowed without 
caring much where he threw his seed. 

As regards the Notes to the Elegies, we will make as 
much use of them as time will permit. In so remarkable 
a language as the German, something, it is true, always 
remains to be desired. 

I will gladly write something for the January number, 
but my novel, unforttmately, is at present occupying all 
my time. This last volume had, as it were, to make itself, 
or it would never have been written, and the working of it 
out is now forcing itself upon me; thus the pile which 
has been so long in being collected and arranged is at last 
beginning to take fire. 

I should advise yoU not to postpone your essay on de 
Sta6l longer than February, because a translation of the 
work itself together with the tales will probably appear at 
Easter. French copies of the book are beginning to circu- 
late in Germany. 

Perhaps I may have my second tale, the sketch of which 
I showed you, ready by March, and at the same time write 
a short introduction in explanation of the first. That the 

* An alluaioii to Schiller's poem, Die TheUung der Erde, 
t A novel of Jean Paul's ; its full title is Hesperua oder 45 Hunds' 
posttage* 
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latter liaa not failed to prodwoe its effect you will see 
from the encloaed letter from the Prince. 

It would bo a good thing to make use of La Beligietiee 
for the Koren, Yon might obtain permission to do bo 
throTigh Herder, I do not care to aak for it, beoansu I 
might, in that case, be remonstrated with for having 
traveHtied the Clarion story.* 

IfBand will nut ho Lore for some time yet. The oi 
querors of Mauiiheim'l' have forced him to Rive pet- 
fonnancos there. Ho hopes to Goine at Easter or shortly 
ftftor. 

I am arranging my aSaira so as to be able to pay yoa a 
visit at the New Year, for I am very anxious to go over the 
whole aeries of your dramatic works with you, and thus to 
Btrengtben myself foi- the work that I have before me. I 
like yonr principles and deduoiions the better because they 
insure a friendly relation between us, and promise a 
farther agreement of our minds; fur, unfortunately, it it 
mora frequently the opinions expressed on things than the 
things themselves that divide m^en. Of this we ia Weimar 
have daily the most lamentable instanoea. 

Farewell. Give my kind greetings to yonr dear wife. 
Has she been doiug anythiug in the way of drawing? 

G. 



133. — ScEiLLEE to Goethe. 

Jena, DecombBr 17, 1795, 
How I envy you your present poetic state of mind, which 
enables you to devote yourself ao entirely to your novel. 
I have for long not felt so prosaic as during these last 
days; and it is high time that I shoiild close my ph:!o- 
Bophical booth for a whila Hy heart pines for som 
tangiWeOigecL 

~irM~^pital that the aciite-m.inded Prince has been a 

completely caught by the mystical signiflcance of your 

story, 1 hope you intend to let him ri^le for a time ; 

• See Lettar 29. 

f This prabaMy rcfera lo the Frencli, who wore at this timi 
' >n uf the town. 
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nay, even thougli you do not, he would not believe ytrur 
own words veto you io tell him that ha was upon the 

Tliat the Euudspostlatfe ehould he all the rage in 
Weimar I consider a very romaikable phyeiological foot ; 
for who would dream that the Bame taste could tolerate 
such entirely heterogeneous things as this production and 
Clara du Ple»mg9* I ehould find it no easy matter to 
have to adduce another sneh instance of want of character 
in a whole community. 

The poem which you were kind enough to have copied 
for me me author himself sent me last Kununer in manti- 
Bcript I am glad that after all something is here and 
there found to bo growing and thriving, and I am speoially 
glad that it is being published just now, for it will mightily 
Tos our adversarieB. 

Cotta, who wrote to me a few days ago, cannot yet tell 
mo anything about the new subscriptions. Still I conclude 
something good from the fact that no orders have as yet 
been countermanded. 

I shall try to induce Hordcr to translate La Metigieuse, 
Tour essay on de Stael will not appear later than February, 
"VVe should be oenfiured for giving a translation in our first 
number when it already contains one poetical article. 

Farewell. My wife wishes me to send her thanks for 
your kind thought of her. Not much has been done in the 
way of drawing. 



134, — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 17, 1795. 
We have made the utmost possible use of your kind and 
jndicioua remarks on the Elegies, which I herewith return. 
We shall thus be enabled to bring this species of work 



In the hope of learning something from my colleague, 
I have during the-io last days been reading and studying 
that admirable Ilerr S'iari.f I cannot say, however, 
that I was very much edified. At first there seems to be 

* A work of Lalbutaine. t itorsm Stark, a novel b; Engel. 
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soniething about it that captiv&tea one, but it Boon appears 
lamentably wanting. 

On the other hand, I have had a real treat in the novels 
of Cervantes, both as regards anmsement and ins true tion. 
How delightful it is to find oneself able to recognise the 
excellence of what is generally recognised as good, and 
how greatly one is encouraged by meeting with works that 
are based upon Ihose very principles according to whioh 
■we ourselves act, within the limit of our ability and in our 

'arewol!. More soon. G. 



w 



135. — ScuiLLER to Goethe. 

Jena, December 23, 1795. 

My beat thants for the Elegie.'i. I do not think that 
they now contain anything that could give captious critics 
an opportunity for being insensible to the beautiful spirit 
of the whole on account of trifling defects. 

Lorem Stark, aa Hnmboldt writes, was originally in- 
tended to he a comedy, and has accidentally assumed tho 
form of a narrative. Its being rather light in tone is a 
recommendation, but we here have more the lightness of 
emptiness than the lightness of beauty. When minds like 
Herr E.'s aim at being true and naive, they are in danger 
of becoming flat; but most divine flatness — this is its very 
recommendation , 

Have you seen the admirable pictures of the Seifersdorfer 
valley with an account of the place by Becker of Dresden ? 
I recommend the work to you as a great lover of orna- 
mental gardens and sentimental productions. It deserves, 
when occasion offers, to be honourably mentioned in the 
Soren by the side of Backnita'a treatise. 

Herder refers me to you in regard to Diderot's La Seli- 
gieuee ; be, too, thinks that it is cither already translated 
or that it will appear next Easter together with some other 
tales by the same author. It seems, therefore, to be no 
very safe undertaking for us. 

May Heaven grant that yon continue in your present 
happy wood for finishing your novel. I am beyond all 
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measnre anxious to see how yon work out the dinouemwi^ 
and am looking forward to the pleasure I shall have in 
studying the whole thoroughly. 

The BUccesB which my small poem The Partition of the 
Earth appears to have met with must be laid to your 
acoount, for I have heard from a number of persons that 
it is ascribed to you. On the other hand, your Literary 
SanseuloUiwm is by others ascribed to me. 

As regards the expected review of the Horen by 
Schiitz, I heard yesterday that he is quite in earnest about 
it, and that we may hope to see it in the course of a few 
weeks. I doubt, however, whether I shall see it in manu- 
script, for I have of late had but little intercourse with 
Schiitz. It seems he has asked the younger Schlegel to 
review the poetical articles and your Diversions, etc, ; and 
I have to-day heard from Schlegel himself that his review 
has already been sent to Schiitz. 

From Ootta I have no further news, and the Almanack 
also has not come yet. 

We send you all good wishes for Christmas. Would 
that you could have spent it with us here. Farewell. 

ScH. 



136. — Goethe to Schili^er. 

December 23, 1796. 

I am longing for the New Year, and am trying to settle all 
kinds of small business matters so as to be free to spend 
some time with you. I only hope I may find you well and 
busy poetising, for that is the happiest state which God 
has granted to man. My novel shall now have no rest till 
it gets finished, for, although surrounded by distractions, 
it is proceeding well on its course. 

I have much to discuss with you. Here, for instance, 
is an explanation of the dramatic personages in my story 
by our friend Charlotte.* Please send me by return 
another explanation that I can show her. 

We must carry out the idea of making epigrams upon 
all the periodicals, each in a separate distich like the 

'*' Frau Ton Kalb. 
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Xenia of Martial wliieli I was lately looking into, and 
introduce a collection of this kind into your next year's 
A-lmaiiack of the Mfueg. Only wo must write a good 
many and seloct the best, I enclose a couple as speoi- 

I am not altogether eatiafied that Cotta will not admit 
anything about the BTibscriptipn.a to the Soren; wherever 
I hear the matter spoken of the talk is of an increase of 
Bubscribere, Doos this noble Sosias ijitend to appear at 
the Feast of Epiphany with his gold and silver ? We 
could dispense with the myrrh and incense. 

P, Cafitel'a treatise entitled Optique dea Couhura, 1740, 
■was sent to me the other day ; the gay Frenchman has 
made me quite happy. I shall print entire passages from 
it, and show the herd that the true state of the case was 
publicly known in France aa ea.rly as 1739, but that oven 
at that time it was suppressed. 

I have hurriedly added a few variations to the Expla- 
nation,* if you too add a few more we may liope to have 
no end of confusion from these explanations. 

The Xenia will come shortly. G. 

N.B. — Those marked in rod aro my variations. 



137, — ScuiL!,Ea to Goethe. 

December 25, 1795. 
Here is a small contribution to the interpretation of your 
Tale. It is poor enough, as you were before me with the 
best. lo such things the imagination does not invent as 
much aa the folly of man actnally produces, and I am 
convinced that the explanations already given will 
su^asH all expectation. 

What you tell me of the increased subscriptions to the 
Horen snrpriKes me, and it can only be partially true, for 
to judge from the astonishing ontory and the complaints 
of many publishers, for inata,nce of Unger in Berlin 
and others, there must undoubtedly be a docroaBe in the 
number. 

• 111 regai-d fo tho cJjaractors in his Story. 

■& 1 
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Aa regards the payment, you forget that the aocoimta 
■were settled from one Easter-fair to the other. 

A few days before Jubilate, Cotta, in order to pay up 
the whole year's honorarium, appears with a money-bag 
sluEg over his shoulders, and moreover is as punctual in 
this "as a well-calculated eclipse." I did not expect hJTTi 
to settle a large account sooner than this, as he likes 
abiding by a contract, although, when specially asked, he 
is ready enough to pay. 

Woltniann has just sent mo a tragedy and an operetta 
if Lis own production. I have not yet looked at them, 
but when you come I sboU doubtless have much to tell 
you about them. 

In ten or twelve days you will see the Soren re- 
viewed in the ' L. Z.' The poetical articles bavo fortu- 
nately been reviewed by Scblegel and not by Schiitz. 
The latter reserved the philosophical and historical 
essays for liimself. 

Farewell. Sch. M 



138. — Goethe to Schh-lek. ™ 

Weimar, December 26, 1795. 
Productions like those I herewith send, you ought to see, 
they have probably not yet reached you. Please let ma 
have the Tiiealer-Kalender back again Koon. 

With a hundred Xenia like the dozen I enclose we 
might gain favour both with tho publio and with out 



It is very fortunate that the review of the poetical 
parts of the Horen has fallen into the bands of a man of 
the new generation ; we shall probably never come to an 
understanding with the old, I may perhaps read it when 
with yon, for, if poaiiible, I shall leave this on the 3rd of 
January, 

That we should be confounded in our works is a plea- 
sant thought to me, for it shows that we are becoming 
more and more free from mannerism and attaining what ia 
generally good, It will then be for kb to consider what an 
extensive gap might be spanned by our holding each otltw^ 
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by one band and etrctcliing out the other as far aa nature 
will permit ub to reach. 

Thank you for your contribution to the Explanation 
of my Story ; wo might wait a little with it still. How- 
ever I still hope for a favourable turn in my Divers; 
80 as to be able to have my fun out of it. 

Would to God that Woitmann'e tragedy were present- 
able, I should have had It performed at once. Everybody 
ia BCi ansiouB to write and, in fact, does write, and yet the 
stage is in a lamentable state of poverty. 

I know the picturee of S — dorf and its environa ; 

and you, of course, know the enchantress (Tnde),* who 
lives there and has decorated it in that fasbioa. 

An account of Wieland'a reception and entertainment 
there in the summer of 1794 would make a capital story 
if he would write it down aa he told it. Cotta we shall 
therefore expect at Jubilate ; I had forgotten that this 
was the time fixed upon. 

Farewell. I am trying to Tid myself of everything 
that might detain me here and distract my thoughts, so 
as to be able again to spend a good long time with you. 
-^ G. 



^B^ 139. — ScniLLKE lo Goethe. 

December 29, 1795. 
The idea about the Xenta ia capital and must be carried 
out. Those you sent me to-day have greatly diverted me, 
especially the gods and goddesses among thom. Such 
tiues at once produce a good effect. I think, however, 
that if we are to complete the hundred we shall have to 
attack individoal works, and what a rich field we should 
find there ! K only we do not altogether spare ourse! 
we might attack holy things as well as profane. What 
material ia offered to us by Stolberg and his set, by 
Eacknitz, Eamdohr, the metaphysical world with its Egos 
and Non-egos, friend Nicolai, our sworn enemy, the Leip- 

■ Trade — witch, or onchnntreai. Here the word refers to the wife 
f Count Moritz, of Bruhl, who decorated her " Enfiluh " garden ji 
very eccentric foishioD with baste of poets, inscriptions, ele. 
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sdger Oeschmacksherherge/^ Thiimmel, Goschen as his master 
of the horse, and others of the same stamp. 

Yesterday I received the printed sheets of my essay on 
the Sentimental Poets, whioh oan therefore sllll be in- 
cluded in the great review in the Literary Oaxette. 

I have already spoken to Schiitz since he read it, and 
although he understands it most wretchedly, still he is 
not so much horrified at it as I expected. I let him notice 
that I do not wish at all to influence his judgment of it, 
but that every determined opposition to my opinions 
would absolutely oblige me to make a reply, in which 
case the authors, whose part he took, might readily 
come into the tussle, as I should have to adduce proofs in 
support of my opinion. 

The review will be a very long one, as the poetical part 
alone is, I hear, to fill more than an entire leaf of the news- 
paper. I, too, am to take part in it, for Archenholz's essay 
in our last number has been handed over to me, as Schiitz 
would otherwise not have been able to get through all 
in time. This review, therefore, will be a regular harle- 
quin's ooat. But nothing of it will appear before the 
sixth. 

Woltmann's tragedy is wretched and in no way avail- 
able; it is wanting in character, without probability, 
without naturalness. More tolerable is his operetta, 
although tolerable only as compared with his tragedy. 

Have you read a work on Zoonomy by Brandis? It 
mentions your Metamorphosis with great respect. But 
it is laughable that as your name stands on the title-page 
the reader must absolutely ^be reminded of the fact of 
your having written novels and tragedies. " A. new 
proof,'* says our friend at this opportunity, "of how 
favourable poetic genius is to scientific truth." 

I am not a little glad that you are to be here so soon. 
We will again give everything k thorough shaking-up. 
Of course you will bring your " knitting " — that is to say, 
your novel with you. And then it shall further be said : 
nulla dies sine epigramme. 

You speak of great dearth of dramatic productions. 

* An ironioal name given ^ Sohiller to the Library of the Fine 
Arts — Btbliotheh der aMnen niMemehc^ten* 
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Havo yoTi never thought of trying to adapt ono of 
TereDCo'fl plays for tbe stago? His AddpM was very 
well re-mod ellod by a man of the name of Eomanue thirty 
years ago, according to Lessing's testimony. It would be 
well worth the troublo to make the attempt. For some 
time past I have t^ain been reading the old Latin 
antkors, and Terence was the first to fall into my hands. 
1 an translating the Adelphi to my wife extempore, and 
the great interest it has awakened in us loads mo to expeot 
a good result. This play in paTtioular poBSBsses glorious 
tratli and reality, is animated in action, has quiokly- 
determined and sharply-defined oharaeters, and is per- 
vaded throughout by a pleasant humour. 

The nieatef'Ealender contaias a vast amount of names 
and remarkably little matter. I, for my part, have done 
very well, but by what a company one is there surrounded 1 
The Julius Ctesar is generally ascribed to yon, for which, 
however, you wiU, no doubt, remain debtor to the 
public. 

But wherein does not friend Bottiger write? 

JFwewell. My wife sends kind greetings. 
SCH. " 



1 
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140.— Goethe to SchillkK 



(30) Daoember, 179S. 

I am very much pleased that the Xenia are accepted 
and approved of by you, and I am fnlly of the opinion 
that we ought to extend oar sphere of action, How 
splendidly Oharis * and Johaitn t will look together I ^\ 
shall only need to make a note of these trifles and i 
the end earefiiUy select them. As regards ourselves we 
can only put into rhyme what the stupid felloWH say, and 
thus wo shall even be hiding ourselves behind the mask 
of irony. 

The review of the Hormi will therefore become quite 
wonderful work; our rivals also are watching eagerly for it, 
and whatever be the result there are sure to be disputes 
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I do remember what Brandis says in his "work on Jc- 
henshraft of my Metamorphosis, but not the passage you 
quote ; he probably mentions it again in his translation of 
Darwin's Zoonomy, as Darwin had also the misfortune to 
have been previously known as a poet (in the English 
sense of this word). 

It is only extreme necessity that would lead me to L>pe 
that the tragedy you speak of might prove a success. 
Yesterday again a detestable piece by Ziegler^ entided 
Barharei und Groase, was performed ; in this play the per- 
formers hit at one another so barbarously that one actor 
nearly lost his nose. What is the name of the adaptation 
of the Adelphi of which you spoke in your last ? I tave 
some recollection of having known it in my youiger 
days. 

I am longing to see you again and to be at work in the 
quiet castle ; during the last four weeks my life has lean 
a regular qtiod libet, at one time a hundred different kinds 
of work and then a hundred different kinds of do-nothiags ; 
my novel has meanwhile come to look like a soiled piece 
of knitting, on account of the slow progress of the work. 
However, it is getting fully ripe in my brain, and th&t is 
the main thing. 

Meyer writes to me from Rome ; he has arrived tlere 
safely, and is now fairly among the rushes, but complains 
bitterly of the other fellows who are also sitting there 
making whistles. 

Germany cannot escape even though it ran to Eome, it 
is everywhere accompanied by platitudes, as Englishman 
are by their tea-pots. He* hopes soon to send something 
for the Horen from Hirt as well as from himself. 

Enclosed is a letter from Obereit, which is again very 
remarkable in its way ; I will see if I can procure some- 
thing for the poor old man from our Duke. 

Farewell, and let me continue in your affection. 

G. 

* ♦ Probably Meyer. 
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141. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Wednesday Evening (December 30.) 

Here is a copy of the Almanack to appease the first rage. 
Humboldt sends me three of them to-day from Berlin. 
I have as yet not received any from the publisher; 
perhaps he will leave us waiting for them some weeks 
longer in order to be able to let us have good copies. 

Accept my best wishes for the New Year ! 

Scir. 
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1796. 



142. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 2, 1796. 

I can only briefly announce that I at last see a pos- 
sibility of getting away from here, and that I hope 
to be with you by to-morrow between 3 and 4 o'clock. 
I am looking forward with much pleasure to seeing 
you again. 

G. 

143. — Schiller to Goethe. 

(January 17.) 

I herewith send you four Almanacks and sixty-six 
Xenia. Before they reach Weimar — counting those which 
you have already written — ^they will have amounted 
to eighty. May you have a pleasant journey : our good 
wishes are with you. 

Sch. 

144. — Schiller to Goethe. 

January 18, 1796. 

We have after all been unjust towards poor Michaelis. 
The ten copies recently sent were intended only for 
contributors ad extra; the package containing copies 
for you, Herder, and myself, only arrived to-day ; it has 
been on the road twelve days beyond the regular time. 
Herevirith, therefore, I send you other three copies on 
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satin. The remaining sheets of Epigrams I sbiiU order 
by to-day's post. Should you have one too many of the 
bad copies 1 could have it returned to the puhliaher. 
Farewell. 

s™. 

DiB GESOTDifflrNNBH zn N. N.* 
" Sdteamef Laiid! EierliabendieBdehe GesAmack find ilk Qusikn; 
Sei deji BeiBolinern aliein hah' ich noch I:einen vergpurt," 
The message girl will briog you two Calendars, the 
post would not take them. 

145.— Goethe tc Scuili.er. 

Weimar, Januaiy 20, 1796. 
Many thanks for the good copies ; I herewith return 
one of the smaller ones. Every one speaks well of the 
Almanack ; it is in general request, 

The Epigrams have not yet been copied, and I fear that 
you will get such a start of me that I shall not he able to 
overtake you. The next fortnight I look upon as already 
gone. The new opera I will keep us pretty well engaged ; 
^lowever it will he cheerful and edifying work. Farewell, 
and again let me thank you a ibonsand times for all the 
kindness and affection you have shown me. As soon as 
ever I can, I shall pay you another visit. 

G. 

146. — Schiller to Goktke, 

January 22, 1700. 
Here is a small parcel of Ejiigrams. Those which you 
do not like, do not have copied. After all, these little 
jests are not as qaiokly composed as one would have 
thought, for one cannot benefit by a aaccesaion of thoughts 
and sentiments such as one makes nse of in longer works. 
They will not surrender their original right of being 

* The Medicinal Bpanras at N. N. 
" CnrianB land I here the biooba have a taste and the spriDgE ; 

In the people alone have I nona yet perceived." 
t An opem entitled Die tuuai Arkadier, tho music by Vrauz 
BtiBsmayer, 
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ha;ppy thoughts, I doubt, therefore, whether in my spare 
hours I shall outstrip you as much as you fancy, for, of 
course, I cannot continue working at them for any length 
of time ; I must set my mind to more important things, 
and leave the Epigrams to be the work of the moment. 
However, no post-day shall pass without something, and 
thus in four or five months we shall have made good 
progress. 

Your Epigrams are very successful, as I am perpetually 
being told by persons of whose judgment one need not be 
ashamed. It is a consolation to me to hear that the 
Almanack can hold its own in Weimar by the side of the 
Emigrirten and the Hundsposttagen,* 

May I trouble you with a small commission ? I want 
sixty-three yards of paper-hangings, of a pretty green 
colour, and sixty -two yards of border, this I would leave 
entirely to your taste and to your theory of colours. Will 
you ask Herr Gemig about it, and in any case give the 
order so that I can have the things within six or eight days. 

Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. 

Son. 

Ak EINSN OEWISSEN MOBALISCHEN DlCHTEB.f 

"e/a, der Mensch iet ein armlicher Wicht, ich weiss—doch das woUf ich 
Eben vergessen und ham, a>ch vjie gereut mic1i*8 1 zu dir.^* 

Der Eantianeb4 

" SoUte Kantische Worte der liohle Schadel nicht fasten f 
Hast du in hohler Nuss nicht auch Devisen gesehen f* 



147. — Goethe to Schiller. 

January 23, 1796. 

For the next few days I shall be leading a bustling 
kind of life. To-day the Duke of Darmstadt and family 

* See Letters 132—133. 

t To A OEBTAOT MOBAL POET. 

'* Tes, man is a miserable creature, I know — but that's just what 
I would have forgotten, and came,— how I rue it, to thee. 

t To A DisoiPLB OP Kant. 
'* Might not an empty skull Kantian words contain ? 
Hast thou not also seen deyices in an empty nut ? 
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arrive, to-mon-ow there is a ball at court, dinner, concert, 
Bupper, and redinUe. On Monday, Don Juan. The rest of 
the week will be dovoted to rehearHals, for on the 30th we 
are to have IfQand's Advooalen^ and on the 2ud pros, the 
new opera. After that, however, I mean to settle down 
again as qnickly as possible and see what I can do in the 
way of work. My Eighth Book has meanwhile often come 
up before me in Uie midst of all these strange figures, and 
I hope to get it finished at the first opportunity. 

The last epigrams you sent me are full of delightful 
humour, and I shall have them all copied; whatever 
cannot in the end hold its place among this lot, will fall 
off naturally like a foreign body. 

The paper-hangings and the border you want to have 
cannot be procured ready for use. A piece ia one yard 
broad and twenty yards long. It would therefore take four 
pieces to make sixty-ihree yards, and you would have a 
good deal over. A piece last year cost 1 fl. 20 kr. Of 
the enclosed border the piece contains forty yards, and 
coats 3^ gulden (crowns). Hence you would require two 
pieces. It is on a green ground and looks very nice ; if you 
would like a more cheerful one there is also a pretty 
border of roses of the same breadth. If you let me hai 
the pattern back quickly I could write to Frankfort c 
Monday evening, and you would get what you want 
without much delay. It is more troublesome to have tho 
paper coloured here, particularly as Ekebrccht is at present 
very busy with decorations. 

Farewell, and enjoy the beautiful weather. 



148.— ScHtLLEH to GOCTHE, 

Jena, Jaoaary 2i, 1796. 

During the next ten days you will have a tolerable 

amoiuit of dissipation for an author who ia engaged with 

the denouement of a novel, with a thousand epigrams, * 

and two detailed accounta of Italy and China.| But what 
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time takes from yon, it giyes yon back in material, and 
yon have in the end gained more than I who have to euok 
my Bubjeots out of my fingers' ends. However, to-day, I 
too shall have some distraction, for Charlotte Kalb is to 
be here. 

I am sorry that my commission about the paper-hangings 
has cost you more trouble than a few words. As, however, 
you are kind enough to ofifer to procure the decoration of 
my hoiizon for me, please order from Frankfort four pieces 
of the green paper and two of the border with the roses 
(that is if the latter also measures forty yards). I prefer 
the border of roses to the enclosed pattern, on account of 
its greater cheerfulness. 

Woltmann was three hours with me yesterday alone, and 
I fortunately managed that not a syllable was said about 
his two stage pieces. He was very kind and liberal in his 
praise of your, and of my works — without, however, 
awakening in me a spark of mercy about his. 

Farewedl. Here again are a few Xenia, so that our rule 
may not be broken. 

SCH. 



149. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 27, 1796. 

I have not yet got the whole collection of our small 
poems into order ; meanwhile, however, here is my contri- 
bution for this week. If we intend to make out our pro- 
posed number, we shall have to take up some of our 
own personal concerns, for when the heart is full, the 
mouth speaketh, and this is a splendid opportunity of 
sending forth things from the study and from the world of 
reviewers to the public at large, where some one or other 
— ^who would otherwise have allowed the matter to slip 
past his notice— ^will be certain to catch fire. 

Things are nowadays becoming quite lively with me ; 
more is underti^en than can be carried out. Farewell, 
and give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 

G. 
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150. — ScHiLLEu to Goethe. 

(Jammry 27.) 

Ton gave me a very agrooable BUrpriso by tho lai^ 
stock of Xenia ■which you sent me. Those referring to 
Newton will, of course, be recogtuaable from the subject, 
but this ■will not signify in a learned dispute that does not 
concern any living person. Those that I have marked 
pleaded tts most. Do think of honouring our soi-dimnt 
friend Eeichardt with a few Xenia. I am just now reading 
a review of the Horen in his journal Deuiachland, which is 
edited by linger; Eeichardt has there attacked your Dwer- 
stoni and other articles in a disgraceful manner. He gives 
long extracts from Fiohte's and Woltmann's essays, and 
represents them as oscollent. Our fifth number (the worst 
of all} is declared to be tho moil interesting one ; Voss' 
poems and Humboldt's Skodieche Geniv,»\ are very much 
extolled, etc. It is written throughout in a spirit c" 
animosity that is not sufficiently concealed. Hoinse' 
musioal novel is declared, in a long-winded manner, to be 
the most important work of modern German literature — 
but I have not yet road the review to see how ho manages 
to make this out. 

This Eeichardt, who attacks us in this way without 
reason or mercy, must be bitterly persecuted in the Horen. 

Here again are a few stakes thrust into tho flesh of oar 
colleagues. Choose those which you like best. 

Farewell. My wife sends kindest gi'eetings. 



SOH. 



151. — GOETUE to SCUILLKR. 



Weimar. January 30, 1791 
The first act is played out ! A scene for yesterday's 
redov.te which I helped to arrange; all went off well, 
although the hall was full to overflowing. Aa everybody 
is now speaking in disticbs, the Turkish court had to 
present its oomplimente to the Duchess in this form of 
verse — as you will see from the enclosed. Another party 
got up a procession of mixed maskers, amon^ whom were 
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^^^H a couple of will-o'-the-'wieps who acquitted tbeoiselves 
^^^H admirably ; tbey wero capi tally got up. and while turning 
^^^f and twiHting about, scattered gold loufletu and verseij 
I around them. 

I The difltichii are multiplying daily ; they now amount 

I to about 200. I enclose the laat number of the Journal of 

f Fashion,* on account of the article on the Xenia, page 

18. The author little thinks there ie one in Btore for 
himself. How mean and careleea people are to be Bure — 
to give as specimens but two such small poems, and these 
' moreover, badly translated. It eeems, however, as if every- 
thing genial fled from its fiery-coloured binding. 

I have received, from Giittingeti, Cellini's treatise on 
Goldsmiths and Sculptors; hut as I shall have to read it 
and to make extracts from it, the little biography will 
probahly be furthered by this. Farewell, and give my 
kind greetings io your dear wife. 

I had almoat forgotten to tell you the best piece of news. 
Meyer has sent me a very beautiful and excellent letter, 
giving a very clear account of his present position. Owing 
to his irresistible desire to do everything thoroughly, and 
at the same time with the utmost finish, letter- writing 
becomes a matter of difficully to him on account of the 
immense quantity of subjects he would wish to describe 
and to criticise, together with the charms of others which 
^^_ he would wish to copy. He aska for my advice, and I 
^^H| shall refer him back to his own genius. 
^^^^ In a letter of his to the Dowager Duchess, there is an 
^^^r amusing passage about the artists who are at present 
^^^ representing Kant's ideas in allegorical pictures. If this 
is not mere persiflage, they must be the oddest phenomena 
that have emanated from the latest stylo in art. 

Your letter gives me the first intimation that the pro- 
prietor of the periodical Deutschland is one and the same as 
the editor of the FrankTeich. If he has attacked us as you 
say, he shall be greeted with Carnival gypsum dragees on 
his buffalo coat, so that he will be taken for a pemquier. 
"We have known this false friend for long, and overlooked 
his general misdemeanours only because he paid his special 
• Bertuoh's Jovraal iJes l/uxtia und der Moden contained an essay by 
BBttigor, in which the Xfia of Mdttial weru fully diBcuBsed. 
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tribute regularly ; aa Boon, hoivBTOr, aa lio gives iiitlica- 
tions of refusing to do this, wo will send him a bashaw 
of three burning fox-tails. A dozen dietiehs are already 
dedicated to him, which, pleasB God, will reach him on 
Wednesday next. Meanwhile, again, farewell. 



152.— Schiller to Goethe. 

January 31, 1796. 

I congratulate you on the sticcbsb of your fete, whioh 
must have been a very pretty spectacle. The will-o'-the- 
wiaps diverted me especially. 

Do bring Mej'or's letters with you when you come. I 
am very anxious to see how things will gradually be- 
come clearer and settle down in him. As it is only the 
letter to the Duchess that contains an account of the 
Kantian figures, it is to be hoped that it is only a joke ; 
such a delicious piece of news he would surely have an- 
nounced to you more definitely. 

Yonmaydepend upon it thatEeichardt is the proprietor 
of the Dewtschland, and also that he (or the reviewer, which 
is the same thing to us) has taken liberties with your 
Divereioju, although, on other occasions, and in tho 
same review, he speaks of them with cheeks inflated 
with praise; the production is indescribably wretched, 
Heinse's book — tho review of wUch I have now osamined 
more closely — -ia condemned in strong terms ; of this I am 
really sorry, as there will bo ono piece of folly the less to 
inveigh against. 

All kinds of ideas havo meanwhile been developing in 
my mind as regards our Xenia, which, however, are not 
quite ripe yet. I think that if you come by the end of 
the week, you will find a hundred or more ready. We 
must barasa these good friends in every allowable form, 
and poetic interest even demands variety of this kind 
within the limits of our strict law, i.e., of not exceeding a 
monodiatich. I have during the last days been looking 
into Homer, and have discovered a glorious mine of paio- 
diea in the judgment he passes upon the suitorR, th\B. 1^ 
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have partially worked out; some also I Lave drawn from 
tbo art of nocromaiioy, to tomieut docuasod authors and 
oooaHionally living ones as well. Do think of introdncing 
Hewton in the lower regions — we must herein work to- 
gether. 

My idea is that at the end we should also have a comedy 
in epigrams. What do you think? 

My wife sends kindest greetings. Como as soon as you 



153. — Goethe to Schiller. 



OCH. 



Woimar, February i, 17fl 
The first transoiipt of tlie Xenia is at la^t finished, and 
I send it at once, for I cannot be in Jena before the 
14t!i of the month, They already look a merry lot, hat it 
would be well were a poetic vein again to run through 
the coUeation. My last are — as you will find— -very 
prosaic, which could not well have been otherwise, con- 
sidering the principle of tbeir composition. 

I shall probably send you the seventh volnme of my 
' novel in a very short time. I am now working it out of 
the first moald in which it was dictated ; what has other- 
wise to be done to it will appear in good time, when the 
Eighth Book is as far advanced, and we have talked the 
whole well over. 

The other day I received, from Gottingen, Cellini's work 
on the Mechanical in the various Arts. It is admirably 
written, and the preface, as well as tho work itaelt throws 
some good light apontheoharacter of the wonderful man. I 
have therefore again set to work with his life, however, the 
difficulties in regard to the treatment of it always remain 
the same. But I mean to begin by translating a few interest- 
ing passages, and shall then wait and see what more can be 
doBe. Besides this, according to my matter-of-^ot mode 
of representation, there is nothing but details in a bio- 
graphy, especially' in the case of a person, where there 
are no results tho breadth and width of which might at 
all events mako en imposing show, and also in the case 
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of an artist, whoso woiks — the endming effecta of his 
existence — are not immediately within our view. Before 
I conio to yon I may have a pretty good rmantity prepared, 
and we Bhall then more clearly see what has to be done. 

How is it that the new nuniber of the Eoren is so long 
In appearing ? 

The first performance of the opera wont off sncceaBfully, 
and we have ohtained the approbation of the mnltitude; 
and really its effect as a whole is veiy good, the music is not 
deep, bnt pleasant ; the dresBOH and decorations told very 
■well. I shall let yon have the book at the first opportunity, 
so that yoa may seo what a strange and thoronghly ultra- 
German eonrsc the German stage is taking. Farewell, 
and give my kind gieetings to your dear wife. I hope 
that my present bustling life — too bustling even for the 
greatest realist — will oome to an end soon, and that I may 
get into port with you. 

G. 



m 



154. — ScEiiLLEa lo Goethe, 



Jena, lf"ebruary 5, 1796. 
is quite a pleasure to see how the collection* is grow- 

^ under our hands. I am glad to find that there are 
several political ones among the new batch ; for, after all, 
as they are sure to be confiscated in imsafe places, I do not 
see why we should not deserve it on this account also. 
Ton will find from forty to forty-two new ones from my 
pen; I keep back about eighty others, which belong 
together, and which are not quite finished in some small 
points. Eeichardt is well taken care of, but he must be so 
still more. Ho must be assailed as a musician, for he is 
not right in that either, and at is but fair that we follow 
him into his last hold, since it was ho that made war upon 
us in our legitimate territory. 

I am glad that you intend to begin with single passages 
from Cellini. It is the best vi'ay to get on with it, forj 
where the subject admits of it, I couRider it always better 
not to begin with the beginning, wliich is ever the moat 
difficult and the most barren. 

• The oolleotion of Xenia. 
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You do not write whether I may hope to receive anything 
from you for the third number of the Horen, This I 
would require to have within three or four weeks at 
latest. At present I am still living upon detestable 
Tourville,* The second sending of Propertim I should 
like to have within eight days. Herder has withdrawn 
himself from the Horen for an indefinite period. I do 
not know whence this coldness arises, or whether he is 
really prevented by other work. 

That this month's Horen have not yet arrived is in 
reality my fault; my essay which you read when you 
were here, was sent off only four weeks ago, and it takes 
three weeks for a parcel to get there and back again, 
and one week is taken up with the printing. The copies 
are sure to come to-morrow, for the one sent by letter-post 
arrived last Monday. The new type looks much better, 
and the paper will give more satisfaction. 

I am looking forward to the new part of your Meister as 
to a feast. 

Korner writes that he is coming here at the end of May, 
and intends to stay a fortnight, the prospect of which 
pleases me greatly. His presence here is sure to give you 
pleasure also. As Schlegel also intends coming this 
spring, and it is probable that Funk too will spend a 
month here, I shall have a pretty gay time of it. 

During the first year authors wUl not gain anything by 
the larger type, because Cotta has incurred new expenses 
in getting rid of the old, and in procuring new paper and 
the cover. He therefore begs that so much be deducted 
from this year's honorarium as will be in proportion to the 
old type. 

Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. 

Scif. 

155. — Schiller to Goethe. 

February 7. 

Here at last are the rejuvenated Horen of the year 1796. 
They look gayer and incomparably morej modem than the 

. * An article by Gerbert, entitled Der Bitter von To^rvUUy which 
appeared in the Horen, 
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old oues, and I am only -vexed that we were not clever 
enough tu have done this at the very oiiteot. 

That tlie ( ountermanding of orders nin^t be considerable 
I infer both from the smaller parcel sent to the buokHellet 
here, ■which was enclosed in mine, and from the fact that 
the Saxony post has conntermanded four copies. AVe must 
hope that this proportion does not apply to all Germany. 
Cotta'a complaints are very moderate, and tliere are eome 
traces of good hope in him still. 

I herewith send a Hore for Knebel, together with fifteen 
lonis-d'ors. One copy ia for the Duke and six for yourself. 
Please see Ihat Herder gets the one enclosed for him. 

Do you happen to know a maker of medallions, one 
Abramson by name, in Berlin, and have you seen any of his 
works ? He writes to me for a "drawing of myself to assist 
him ia making a medallion, but 1 should liko to know 
what he can do. 

Here aie a few dozen now Xenia, which were written 
yesterday and to-day in a moment of inspimtiou. Let the 
roving copy be returned to ma soon, with a fresh supply 
from yourself. 

Farewell. Scii. 

156. — Goethe tc ScinLi,Eii. 
I Weimar, Febmary 10, 179G. 

As the redoate robbed us of a night and we got up 
rather late, I shall only send you a lew lines to-day (in 
order not to detain the parcel) to tell you that the Horen 
and the enclosed money reached me safely, and that I 
think the journal looks well in its new dress and somewhat 
modern decorations. I hope to be able to send the Elegies* 
by Saturday, although I may not be ahlo to have them all 
copied out by that time. I contemplate coming over on 
the Monday following, when we will think over and discuss 
the state of our affairs and plans. I have a^ain read the 
eonclusion of your essay on the Naive and Sentimental Poets 
and Men, with great pleasure ; I hear also from outsiders 
that the first parts have been very well received. All now 
depends upon your always hitting the same point, and it 

Kfail to have an effect. 
• Oi ProdcrUai. Sea LettBt lal. 
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The border, I hope, will please you, only take care 
that it is not wrongly pasted up; it has two different 
light-sides, so as to be turned either to the left or to the 
right of the windows, and you must also see that the 
bouquets are made to droop. People do not always pay 
attention to these things, and in my own house here, a 
border has been wrongly pasted up, this is the reason of 
my putting you on your guard, I will prepay the parcel, 
and let you know the whole amount. 

G. 



\ 167. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 12, 1796, 

If only you were not in such absolute want of the pro- 
mised Elegies, for I do not see how I shall manage to get 
them ready. I have already been eight days at them and have 
discussed them with Knebel ; the mantisoript has, therefore, 
of course again been spoilt, and must be recopied. If it 
were possible to give me a week's respite, I coiQdget them 
all into order. I am still sorely pressed by the carnival, 
and the fresh arrival of foreign princes has compelled us 
to alter and to add to our theatrical entertainments and 
dances. 

As I know of nothing that I can give you for the third 
number, I have been looking over my old papers, and 
found some curious things among them, but they are for 
the most part of personal or ephemeral interest, and are 
therefore not available. In order to show you that I have 
at least the good-will, I herewith send you a very sub- 
jective account of a journey to Switzerland. I leave you 
to judge in how far it can be made use of; perhaps if 
a love-tale were added to it it might do. The country 
has been visited and described hundreds of times and yet 
people still continue to visit it, and to read descriptions of 
it. Tell me what you think. It is a matter of course 
that all personal references would be struck out. 

Farewell ! I am looking forward with great longing to 
the moment when I shall see you again. 

Meyer has written again ; he is trying to obtain per- 
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miBsion to copy Aldobrandini's Marriage.* How I slionld 
like to BOe this glorious work in onr possession. The news 
about tlie Kantian paintings is true ; a notico of them buR 
alreailj appeared in the Mercuri/, which however, I iinfor- 
tunatoly did not see. 

G. 



158. — SCHILLETI lo COETnE. 

Jena, February 12, ITOti. 

Accept my heat thanks for the ti'ouble you have taken 
alxiut toe paper- hangings, ek. The border will do very 
well. I am looking Ibrward to the beaotifal walls which 
I «hall Boon eee around me. 

This week I have again had many sleepless nights, and 
Buffered much from spasms. I am not better yet, and 
have, of course, not made much progress with my different 
works; probably, therefore, you have now overtaken me 
in the Xenia. If only I had lost my time in a merrier 
faBhion. 

Humboldt will probably write to you to-morrow himself. 
He wrote to me a short time ago that no caviar could 
be sent at present. 

Please be so kind as to bring with you, when you 
come, (1) Bome moon-Ian decapes and (2) your coUoction of 
comedJoB of the last few years. 

* At the time of the last fair, I edited a book which I 
yesterday commenced to read. It is a new part of the 
M^m>ire»* containing Brantome'e account of various cha- 
racters, which are often very naive, and which indeed 
deaariba the subjects themselves very miserably, but him- 
self all the better. 

This collection ia still issued with my name, although I 

• The picture sabaequently found a place in Gootho'B hoose. Bee 
end of Letter 373. 

• AUgetnfine Sammlting Hii^oricfter jWewioiVes, cfc. This WRBacoUoo- 
tion of memoirs of Ijislorical porHonagca from the IZtli ceutun u]i to 
the latest times, translated by several different autliora. Of this 
collection there apjwared between the yews 1790 and 1806 thirty- 
three volumes ; hut Boliiller had not nmtrihuted traything to it since 
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baTe publicly announced that I have no conneotion with 
"t. This is again a German proceeding. 

Farewell. I am lejoicing with all my heart at the 
I prospect of your coming. 



^ 



159.- — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weiniar, Febraary 13, 1796. 

As I cannot now hear whether yon may not reqiiira the 
Elegies, I had better send them off to-day, although only 
three of them are copied. The others are at all events 
legible, and you will not be hindered. If you can, and 
are willing to withhold these till 1 come over, we may 
perhaps yet be able to talk over one or two points in 
regard to them. 

I am desired by the autlor to send you hie bent thanks 
for the fifteen louia-d'ors you sent him. 

Abramson, the medallion-maker, in Berlin, is a clever 
man ; if you let him make a medallion, I would advise 
you first to have it embossed here by Klauer, and to 
send a plaster cast of it to Berlin, He could do it much 
better from a cast than from a drawing, and, moreover, 
■who is there that could ma.ke a drawing ? It is a pity that 
Meyer is not here, for there might in that case have 
been something sensible to say on the other side of the 
question. The medallion- maker would, of course, have to 
pay lilauer. 

Your lett«r of the 7th of February was to have contained 
a dozen Xenia : I did not, however, find them, although 
I looked most carefully thi^ough the enclosed copies of 
Soren. Unfortunately also, during these last days, nothing 
xenial or genial has occurred to me. I hope more than 
ever that a change of air will sot me to rights ; unfor- 
tunately I do not yet know whether I can come on 
Monday. 

I am ti-uly sorry to hear that you have again been 
Buffering, and that your lonely life does not suit you, while 
distractions of all kinds prevent me from doing the work 
that it ia desirable I should get through. I am glad to 
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hear aomathing of Humboldt; ielias done wisely not to 
send any caviav in this damp weather. 

You might perhaps make use of a few sketchea from my 
Swiss journey, for instance that of the Minsterthal, the 
view from the Jura, etc., without placing them in any kind 
of connection. Of this, however, you are the best judge ; 
I had no time to read the papers through, and cannot 
therefore express any opinion as to their merit or demerit- 
Meyer has written again; he is probably now at work 
with AldtArandini's Marriage, He has continued his 
method of observing the ancients, which he commenced 
in Dresden, and writes : " all depends upon fine observa- 
tion and the diuwing of the eyes, the way in which the 
lines curve and meet, how the mouth is pencilled and 
worked out, how the hair is Inid on — if we are to fi.nd out 
what knowledge the artist possessed and what theory he 
followed." 

Ho is also in hopes of gaining something new from 
Raphael. 



160. — ScHiLiiKR io Goethe. 

That you cannot come this evening is difiappointing. 
I am in tolerably good health, and we might have talked 
over all kinds of things. 

Niethammer has just been here ; we had a diaousBion on 
the idea of Kight, and at times some really sensible things 

The little daneeuee fi'om the Inst ball is also here. 
Parewell. I hope you intend to come all the earlier 



P16X, — SclOLUiE to GOETHK. 
Jena, March 18, ITHO. 
Since you left I have been keeping very well, and 
should he glad to hear that things are the same with you 
in Weimar, I have been pondering upon Wallenstein, 
have otherwise not done any work. I hope to get 



^^^h 
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Bome Xeaia finished before the time of the noteworthy 
constellation,* 

The preparations for so complioated a work as a drama 
set the mind in a strange state of motion. Even the very 
first operation of seeking a certain method in the work — 
so as not to grope about aimlessly — ^is no trifling afEair. 
I am at present engaged with the skeleton, and find that 
in a dramatic structure, as in the case of the human 
body, it is the most essential part. I should like to know 
how you set to work in such matters. With me the 
conception has at first no definite or clear object; this 
comes later. A certain musical state of mind precedes it, 
and this, in me, is only then followed by the poetic idea. 

According to a letter from Charlotte Kalb, we may hope 
to see Herder here to-day. However I have not yet seen 
anything of him. 

Farewell. Here is CeUini, which I forgot the day before 
yesterday. My wife sends kind greetings. 

SCH. 



162. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, April 21, 1796. 

CeUini comes herewith to wait upon you. Before you 
return I hope to have made a good beginning for the next 
contribution. 

Enclosed is also the list of the characters to Egmont, to 
which I beg you to add the titles according to their dif- 
ferent ranks. Please let me have the paper back by the 
messenger. 

The good effects of our four weeks' adventure we shall 
not feel till after some time of rest and composure. 

Farewell, and accept my best thanks for your faithful 
assistance. 

G. 

♦ A playful reference to their meeting in Weimar. 
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1G3. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jeno, April 21, 17SG. 

My beat thanks fur the prompt sending of CeUini. 

The list of the characters to ^gmonl I herewith return 
to jou speoified and with their titles. 

We arrived here quite safely yesterday, but I am, with 
half my soul, still in Woimar, Wiat a. good effect my 
stay with you has ihad upon mo, both phyBically and 
morally, I have already felt indirectly, and it will certainly 
manifest itself in deed. Farewell ; my wife wishes me to 
send her kind greetings. On JTonday evening, when full 
of and intosicated with the performance of Egmont, wo 
fihall see each other again. 

The person who takes this to you will also take hack 
the rope which you lent ub to cord our box. 

Scii, 



164. — Goethe to Scsilleh. 

(May), 1796. 
" Eine nicJit haU mirft lurwk, gar rwJej eind^a, die mir g^iieteti."* 

The good practice we have in distioha will, I hope, lead 
us at last to express ourselves in single hexameters. 
Please tell me when yon set out on your villogiatura 
and whether I shall And you at home to-day aftor dinner? 
Also let me have the gksa tube and the large hollow 
prism. 

My novel is making good progress. I feel myself in a 
truly poetic state of mind, for, in more than one sense, I 
do not know what I have yet to do. So it is also as 
regards my return to Weimar. To my nest contribution 
of Geltini I have added a genealogy of the Medici, that is 
to say in so far as they are mentioned in this biography. 

How is your dear wife? rarewell, and love me. 

G. 
a two tliat wovilii liiivp mn 
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165. — ScHiLLEii to Goethe. 

Jeua, June 10, 1796. 

I hope you are again at peace and progressing with your 
work. I am very anxious to hoar how you are working 
out your various ideas, and hope to hear something about 
this ere long. I must again beg you to let me have the 
transcripts of your finished pieces ;* and must also remind 
you of the letter which you said you would write to Zelter 
in Berlin. I wish that in this letter you would mention 
our Almanack, if only in a word or two. When you have 
prepared him for it, I would myself then write to him and 
send him something to set to music. 

Herewith I send you some specimens of types for the 
printing of the Almanack. I have selected the poem I 
wrote last,f for this purpose, and I hope it may meet with 
a kind leception from you. 

The specimens will not as yet bear examining, for they 
have been set up roughly ; but I wish to know which type 
you prefer. The proofs will follow on Monday. Gopferdt 
is not quite ready. 

This letter will likewise be followed by drawings by 
Hirt, together with the manuscript of Meister, 

My wife sends kindest greetings. Farewell. 

ScH. 



166. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 10, 1796. 

After having arrived safely at Weimar, I at once set 
most vigorously to work ; Cellini, and my novel also, I hope, 
will soon give proof of this. Be so good as to send me 
back the Seventh Book of my novel soon. The promised 
Epigrams will follow this ; there are about thirty of them. 
Unfortunately in this case also hatred is twice as strong as 
love. As soon as you have arranged them, please return 
them all' to me; many Xenia which are still imperfect will 

* These are probably Alexis und Dora and MiMen und Grazien in 
der Mark. 
t His Lament of Ceres {Klage der Ceres). See also Letter 173. 
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thnB certainly bu fully completed aud give rise to ii 
ones. 

The one entitled Tlie Dangeroug Man ' I worked oat 
in accordance with your idea ; you will, perhaps, accept 
the alteration. In fact, in going ovei' the others I intend 
in general to be guided by the principle that while being 
bitter we should be on our guard against the charge of 
libel. 

ITie Idyll, and some other poems of the same kind, shall 
follow soon. I am now enjoying perfect freedom in ray 
house and am rejoicing over the immense tasks I see before 
rae. Let me again thank you for all your kindnesses. Fare- 
well, and pray send me tidings again soon of yourself and 
those belonging to you. 

G. 

The novel arrived early this morning ; in a few days you 
will hoar again and receive more of it. The drawings to 
Hirt's manuscripts were not enclosed ; what was enclosed 
was, I think, one of Gopferdt's specimens of paper. 



167. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 11, ITiHi. 

The Xenia sent yesterday gave tie much pleasure, anc 
however much hate may prcdominafs in them, still the 
contingent of love has come in very prettily. I mean to 
entreat the Muses most beseechingly to allow rao to 
contribute to them also. Meanwhile give a, friendly wel- 
come to my Ceres, as it is my first poetio offering of this 
yeai'; and if you should find anything to object to in 
pray draw lay attention to it. 

I hope to have the Xenia copied and sent to you by 
Friday next. I, too, am in favour of not touching upon 
anj'thing in the way of libel, in fact, of quittmg the 
domain of gay humour as little as possible, for the Moses 
are surely no executioners. However, we need not exactly 
make any concessions to these gentlemen. 
^^^MPlm one irBfl aubecciuently auppreased or receiveil a now name. 
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Kiirner writes tliat the Tictorie is to bo had for eight 
louia-d'ors, and thut theTefore you can look upon it as 
youra. He and liis whole houaohold Bond you their kindest 
greetings. 

Farewell. Sen. 

Herder wrote to me yesterday, and very kindly sent me 
Me SuTnanitiit. He promiBes mo contributions both for 
the Moren as well aa for -the Almanaok. 



1G8. — Goethe to Schillgh. 

WeimftT, June 14, ITOfi. 

Here, dearest friend, ia a pretty good sending. The 
portion of Cellini haa become about five sheets shorter, 
which, in fact, I wiah to have left out ; they contain his 
longer stay in France, and (finding no work there) his 
return to Rome. I shall only give you a short extract 
from it, and therefore my next contribution will treat of 
his imprieoninent in Eugolsburg, the detaOed account of 
which I mean likewise to abridge, and again to give you 
from fourteen to fifteen written sheets. 

At the same time I send you back your Idyll and the 
parody,* as also the specimens of the type. Your poem is 
most succesaful; the Eiisting and Allegory, Imagination 
and Sentiment, the Important and the Insignificant, are 
beautifully interwoven with one another. I hope soon to 
possess a copy of it. 

The largo type is quite, to my taste. If, before the types 
are set, you could find a corrector to cast out the wrong 
letters as well as those that are badly printed and uneven, 
and further to see that aU possible care is taken with the 
print and the blackness, no great difference will be per- 
ceptible between it and the previous Almanack. It would 
be well also if you could soon decide about the paper, etc., 
and have the printing begun. I will make all possible 
haste with my small contributions. Whether Cellini's 
poem on his imprisonment, is worth being traualatsd I 
leave you and Schlegel to detei'mine. The sonnet I sent 

• Goethe's Muien und Qra^ien in der Mark. See also Letter 163. 
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recently you will, at all events, have put in the proper 
place, and I also beg you to he kind enough fo read the 
accompanying contribution of CeUini with your pen in 
your hand ; I could read it over but once. 

The copper-plates I will order at once, and as soon as I 
know who can make them and what they are to coat 
I will write again. The Seventh Book of my novel I am 
again revising, and hope to be able to send it off on ThurB- 
day. All that ia wanting ia an outward compulsion, and 
the Eighth Book will be ready ; we can then extend our 
thoughte in many waya, I have received a letter from 
Meyer, who aays that no words can describe the present 
state of anxiety and confusion in Eome; he himself haa 
probably by this time left for Naples. 

Thank Eumer very sincerely from me for the trotibls 
he has taken about the Victorie.* The work of art i 
cxuning more and more precious to me ; its worth ia really 
inestimable. 

Herder's two new volnmesf I havo read with great 
interest. The seventh, particularly, seems to me to be 
admirably conceived, developed, and worked out; the 
eighth, although containing much that is excellent, leaves 
no pleaaant effect, and the author himself cannot have 
been altogether in a pleasant state of mind when writing 
it. A certain reserve, a certain caution, a turning and 
twisting, a niggardly dealing out of praise and blame, 
renders, more especially what he says about Geiman 
literature, extremely meagre. It may be owing to my 
present mood, but it always acoms to me, when speaking 
of literary works as well aa of actions, that, unless one 
expresses oneself with kindly interest, or with a certain 
amount of one-sided enthusiasm, the result is so small that 
it is hardly worth mentioning. Delight, pleasure, and 
aympathy in things is all tha,t ia real and again produi 
reality ; all else is empty and vain. 



i 
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ICO. — Schiller I.o Goetiie. ^^H 

Jena, June 17, 179C^I 
My answer to your dear letter I shall leave till Monday, 
and herewith only send you word that we this evening 
expect Voss, who himself announaed in a short not© 
his intention of coming. He cannot stay longer than one 
day ; he starts as early as possible on Sunday, and does not 
p to Weimar. 

He Bays he would very much like to meet you here. It 
is for yon to decide whether you will give him this plea- 
sure ; all here would give you a hearty welcome. He 
oomes from Qibichenstein, and, it is to be hoped, brings 
Beiohardt with hint — a scene I should almost enjoy. 
Farewell. Sen. 

It is just 10 o'clock P.M., and Toss has not yet come, but 
I have no doubt that he will yet make his appearance. 

170.- — GOETilE to SCIULLER. ^^| 

Weimar, June 18, 1796. ^ 

I am very soiTy that I shall not see Vosa ; one should 
not neglect from time to time to renew fiiendly relations 
by personal intfircourso. Unfortunately, I dare not at 
present divert my thonghts for one moment from my work ; 
my novel is bo well and happily started that, if things go 
on as thoy are now, you may recoivo the Eighth Book this 
day week, and we should then surely have concluded a 
singular epoch under singular aspects. 

My very kind greetings to Voss, and renew in my name 
a relationship which, considering its nature, can always 
go on improving. In case of another guest being present, 
which, however, I hope will not be the case, I herewith 
enclose a gift for him. 



• "Come thoa from Gibicheneteia, or from MoJepartt.. , 

Thou art no Roineke, thou art but half bear and haK wolf.' 
This Xenion refers to Beiobaidl. See Letter 169, alao 172. 
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Parewell, My kind greetings to your dear wife and to 
ScLlegel. I hiivu a. gieat deal to say to you, and if good 
luck will but favour me I will at onoe set to and put it 
into shape, bo fbat you may bo able to make use of for 
the Horen. Adieu. G, 

I had almoKt forgotten io tell you that Eichter is here. 
He intends to pay :you a visit with Knebol, and I tliink 
you are sure to bo very much pleased with hiui. 



171.— Schiller to Goethk. 

Jeoa, June 18, n9G. 

Voss has not yet anivet!, at leaet I have not seen any- 
thing of him as yet ; and, as I doubt whether you will 
oome, I shall send off this letter, for whioh a good oppor- 
tunity has oBoifd itself. 

A second reading of your IdyJl* affected me deeply, more 
deeply even than when I first read it. It coiiainly is one 
of the most beautiful you have written, so full of simplicity 
and yet of such unfathomable depth of feeling. Owing 
to the hurry with which the attendant crew are brought 
into the action, the space allotted, to the lovers becomes so 
oontraoted, and the circumstances so pressing and ho im- 
portant, that the moment in reality acquires the value of a 
whole life-time. It would be difficult to imagine a second 
instance whore an incident breaks off the flower of the poetio 
thought as neatly and as successfully. That you ehould 
have brought jealousy into such close contact with it, and 
have caused good-fortune to be so speedily swallowed by 
fear, I cannot as yet quite reconcile with my own feelings, 
although I cannot bring forward any satisfactory objection 
against it. This alone I can say, I should have liked 
always to have remembered the happy intoxication with 
which Alexia leaveis the girl and embarks on the ship. 

Herder's book leaves upon me pretty much the same 
' impression it made upon you, only that in the present 
I gnae, as in his works generally, I always lose move of that 
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which I thought I poesessed than I gain in new realities 
from it. By always endeavonring to bind and to nnito 
what others separate, the e£fect he leaves upon me is 
always more disturbing than reassuring. His irreconcilable 
hostility to rhyme, I also think carried too far, and what 
he adduces against it I consider as being very far from 
sufficiently satisfactory. Be the origin of rhyme ever so 
common and unpoetical, we must consider the impression 
it produces, and this cannot be reasoned away by any 
argument. 

As regards his confessions concerning German literature, 
besides being displeased with his coldness for what is 
good, I also feel annoyed at his strange tolerance of what 
is bad ; he speaks as readily with esteem of a Nicolai, an 
Eschenburg, etc, as of the most eminent writers, and in 
a strange fashion, he throws the Stolbergs and me, Kose- 
garten, and I don't know how many others, into the same 
pot. His veneration for Kleist, Gerstenberg, and Glessner, 
in fact for all who are dead and decayed, is on an equal 
footing with his coldness towards those that are living. 

You have meanwhile become acquainted with Bichter. 
I am very curious to hear what you think of him. Char- 
lotte ELalb is here nursing a friend. She tells me that the 
dealings with Iffland are as good as broken off, and indeed 
speaks with great coldness of his being engaged for the 
Weimar theatre. .The enthusiasm for Iffiand seems to 
have died out some months earlier than we thought it 
would. 

Von Humboldt has doubtless written to you himself. 
He is extremely well satisfied with your Idyll. He also 
writes that he is extremely pleased with your CeUini. 

The Xenia you will receive on Monday. Several new 
ones will be required to connect the difierent kinds of sub- 
jects, in regard to which my hopes are set upon your good 
genius. The parodies from Homer* I have been obliged to 
reject because they cannot be made to link themselves to 
the whole, and I also do not yet exactly know how I shall 
be able to introduce the spectral apparitions. Most gladly 
would I have placed the pretty and pleasing Xenia at the 

' Bee Letter 152. 
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end, for the storm ought to be followed by Bunshine. I 
too, have tnicu^ecl in wiiting some of thie epeoiee, and if 
both of UB ooiild provide but another dozen, the collection 
wonld be brought to a veiy pleasing conelunion. 

Farewoll. My wife sends her kindest greetings. Her 
health ih much the same as it was. 



172.^ — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Jxma 20, 1796. 

Voss has not yet come; he wrote to me briefly that 
unplsasaut intermptionB had obliged him to put off his 
journey. I am truly sorry not to have become personally 
acquainted with him, and yet it would have cost me a very 
unplea§ant scene, inasmuch as £eichardt, as I hear to-day 
fixim friends in Halle, really intended to have accompanied 
him. The incivility which I should have been obliged to 
have shown towards this guest would have placed Vosa 
in great embarrassment, and probably have put him 
thoroughly out of humour. 

I heartily congratulate you upon the progress which 
your novel is malnug. The day that brings me the rest of 
it will be a gala day to me. 

Your new contribution of Cdlini has again interested 
me very much. The account of his iUncss is most admi- 
rable ; the occurrences in Florence are also very interesting, 
and are well connected with the history of the family. 
The odd mixture of gallantry and coarseness in friend 
Eenvenuto is most amusing. 

The Xenia cannot, after all, be sent off to-day ; my 
copyist did not come. 

Farewell, May all the nine be with you [ 

My wife sends kind greetings. Did you receive the 
biscuit and a letter on Saturday ? 



I 
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173. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Sent off on June 22, 1796. 

Your two dear and valued letters, together with the 
biscuit, reached me safely, and as I wrote the appointed 
portion of my novel early this morning, I will now dictate 
this letter in advance for to-morrow. 

The Eighth Book is making uninterrupted progress, and 
when I think of the concurring circumstances whereby 
what seemed almost impossible has at last been accom- 
plished in a most natural manner, one might almost 
become superstitious. This much is certain, that the old 
habit of availing myself at the moment of resources, acci- 
dental occurrences, moods, and whatever else of agreeable 
or disagreeable feelings that come over me, is at present 
of great advantage to me ; yet it seems I was somewhat 
precipitate in my hope of being able to send it as early as 
next Saturday. 

Tour poem the Lament of Ceres (Die Klage der Ceres) 
reminded me of various attempts I had made in order 
further to establish the idea which you have there taken 
up and handled in so genial a spirit. In some of these 
attempts I have been most unexpectedly successful ; and 
as I foresee that I shall be at home for some time during 
this beautiful summer weather, I have already made 
arrangements for raising a number of plants in the dark, 
and will then compare the results with what is already 
known. 

That Voss should not have been to see you, does not 
please me in him, particularly as I see from your letter that 
you did not know each other personally. This is a species 
of neglect and inattention of which most of us unfortu- 
nately are apt to be guilty in our younger days, but which 
we ought to avoid as much as possible when we have 
learned how to value our fellow-men. It may have been 
Eeichardt who prevented his coming, for that he cannot 
feel very comfortable in his equivocal relation to us is but 
too plain. 

Zelter, in Berlin is prepared. It would be well if you 
now wrote to him at once. I have a song of Mignon's 
which I should like you to insert in your Almanack ; it is 
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only spotun of in the novel. The question is whether 
one Bliould not say a word in confidence about it to linger ; 
for even tboiigli an explanation were given, the declara- 
tion of war* would nevertheless be made, which according 
to our feeling the sooner it came the better. 

Of Xenia I have again written a few dozen, hut unfor- 
tunately not exactly of the most necessary species, 

I am glad that my Idyll holds its own on a closer in- 
spection, I have two reasons for the jealousy at the end. 
One is drawn from nature ; in reality every unospected 
and unmerited good fortune in love is directly and closely 
followed by the fear of losing it; the other is drawn 
from Art, for as the whole drift of the Idyll is pathetic, its 
passionate character had to he increased towards the end, 
and, when the poet makea hie farewell how, it ia then led 
back into the path of pleasantness and gaiety. So much 
in joBtifioation of the inexplicable instinct through which 
snuh thingN are pi'odnced, 

Kichter ia so complex a character, that I cannot aparo 
the time to tell you all I think of him ; you must and will 
see him, and wo shall then both enjoy a talk about him. 
Ho seems here to share the same fata as his works. At 
ono time he is rated too high, then too low, and no one 
knows exactly what to make of his strange nature. 

We are altogether fortunate as regards Cellini ; and as 
it is to our convenience, let ua strike the iron while it is 
hot. Tell me when you require another sending. 

I herewith enclose a paaquilj which will take you into 
quite a peculiar world, and which— although very unequal 
— nevertheless contains some capital jokes, and takes off 
certain poltroons, hypocrites, cits and pedants, in a mad 
enough way. Do not lot any one see it, and return it to 
me at once. 

G. 

• Agninat Reicliardt. 

t Germania im Jahre 1795. (Stnttgttif, 17!1S.) This pasquil refers 
tn the politicB of tlie smaller Germo]! Conrt:) and the coarse of the 
iiegotiotioii3 for peaca in ' " ■ ■ - 
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174.— Chiller to Goethe. 

Juno 24. 

Tou are right in saying that the pamphlet would lead 
me into a peculiar world. I should never in all my life 
have been able to make such a collection of caricatures, 
and every stroke bears the mark of having been drawn 
from nature. It is truly not an unremarkable production, 
coarse and awkward though it be, and it has diverted me 
very much. I am glad, too, that political enmities also 
are beginning to be expressed humoristically. In this 
respect it ought to find imitators. 

It is most refreshing to hear of Meyer's activity, and to 
think of him, in the midst of his Italy, taking so kindly 
to German apes and asses. Write and tell him that all 
depends upon his mixing in the fight between the Trojans 
a.nd the Achaaans. He can begin at once in the next letter 
he writes to you, and which we could then have printed. 

Humboldt wrote to me last Wednesday only a few lines 
to excuse himself for not having written to me or to you. 
He intends sending you back your Idyll to-morrow, and 
hopes to be able to answer you fully in regard to it. His 
mother is on the point of death, and this, doubtless, pre- 
vents his leaving. 

I shall write to Zelter as soon as I have anything to 
send him. Would you advise me to have my Oerea set to 
music ? It might be a good theme for a song unless, 
indeed, it is not too long. 

Except what I have of yours, there is but little else 
that can be set to music. 

That you can give me a song from your Meiaier for the 
Almanack is delightful, and we may now verily boast 
somewhat of this year's Almanack. 

The Xenia you shall most certainly receive on Monday. 
After deducting those that have been omitted, there are 
still from 630 to 640, and I do not think that more than 
from fifteen to twenty of these will need to be rejected. 
Further, for the sake of connection and completeness, about 
eighty new ones will be required, so that the number will 
probably amount to 700. 

More on Monday. Farewell. Sch, 
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175. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 26, 1796. 

I am very glad to hear that you so thoroughly enjoyed 
the fan from the other world. I shall be sure to make 
inquiries about the latest affairs of the Imperial Diet, more 
especially about some pamphlets mentioned there. It 
would be a good joke to throw a dozen Xenia into that 
quarter of the world. 

Do not return the merry brothers till you receive my 
novel. It will come towards the beginning of next week 
by a special messenger, who can bring me back the Xenia^ 
if you have any ready. Bead my manuscript first with 
friendly enjoyment, and then critically, and acquit me if 
you can. Many passages require more development, many 
demand it, and yet I scarcely know what has to be done. 
The demands which this Book make upon me are endless, 
and ought not — considering the nature of the case — to be 
altogether conceded to, although everything has to a 
certain extent to be cleared up. My trust rests wholly 
upon your demands and your absolution. The manuscript 
has grown in my hands, and, in fact, if I had cared to 
work out the representation more in detail, and to pour 
into it more of the water of reasoning, I could easily have 
extended the last volume into two. In its condensed 
form, however, it may produce a better and a more lasting 
effect. 

Give my kind greetings to Humboldt when you write 
to him. As regards Zelter, let us first do something for 
him together, and then you could also send him your 
Ceres to let him try his hand with it. Farewell. My 
kind greetings to your dear wife, and let me soon hear 
how you both are. 

G. 

176. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 25, 1796. 

Herewith, at last, I send you my large pieee of work, 
and can scarcely say that I am glad to have got so far, for 
one always feels tired after so long a journey. I have, 
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moreover, only been able to look it over once, and so you 
will find many a little thing to suggest. At any rate, 
it will have again to be revised and copied. 

I should be glad if you could manage to send back the 
Xenia by the returning messenger. During the next ten 
or twelve days I shall be busy with a variety of things 
with which I must, at least, keep up some connection ; 
after that I hope to devote my chief thoughts to the Horen 
and to the Almanack. 

Mignon's song, as you will see, I have, after all, inserted 
for the sake of effect ; however, I may have another to 
give you for the Almanack. 

Farewell. I trust this parcel may find you in very 
good health. I shall not want my Book returned lill I 
have put my other affairs in order. Let me liear from 
you soon. 

G. 



177. — Schiller to Goethe. 

June 27. 

Accept my heartfelt thanks for your parcel. It found 
me in good spirits, and I hope to enjoy it with my whole 
heart and soul. 

The taking leave of a long and important work is 
always more sad than enjoyable. The strained faculties 
collapse too quickly, and the mind cannot be at once 
directed towards a new object. You should, in fact, now 
take up something to handle^ that is, work upon some living 
subject. 

I send you by the messenger what I have ready of 
Xenia, There are about eighty that I must still keep, 
but they shall be sent by the message-girl. To these — 
all of which are kindly in spirit — I am now adding a few 
new ones, which a happy state of mind has suggested to 
me. In fact, I am in hopes that the conclusion will turn 
out rather good. You will find among those that will 
follow to-day's sending, about a hundred new acquaint- 
ances, and also miss several old ones. The reason why I 
leave out the latter I can tell you better by word of 
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mouth. Please strike out, without hesitation, all those of 
■which you in any way disapprove. Our stock will admit 
of a severe selection. 

Do not let your Spiriiua* write anything in the m; 
script. I should like to send it to Humboldt, who — owing 
to tie change in the handwriting — will have no clue as to 
■who the autlior is. If any headings should occur to you, 
pleaBe mark them in pencil. 

In order to increase the numher of the poetical a 
pleasing Xeaia, I should like to induce you to raaie a 
range through the liest antiques und the beautiful Italian 
paintings. These images live in your heart, and were you 
ill a propitious mood, every one of them ■would bring up 
some beautiful thought before you. The subjeets are the 
more appropriate, as they are all individual objects. 

Farewell. Enjoy your iil'o and your work. Who in this 
world could -wish for any other cans© for joy ? 

My ■wife sends kindest greetings, and is dying to have 
your Eighth Book. 

Soil. 



1 78.— ScHiLLEK to Goethe. 

Jepa, June 'IS, 170(i. 

Do not to-day expect me to give you any definite 
account of the impression ■which your Eighth Book has 
made upon me. I am both ill at ease and content. 
Longing and calmness are strangely mingled. From amid 
the mass of the impressions left upon mc, most strikingly 
prominent, at the present moment, is the image of Mignon, 
Whether this strong feeling of interest is greater than 
it ought to be, I cannot as yet say. It may have been 
accidental, for upon opening the manuscript my glance fell 
first upon her song, and this moved mo so deeply that I 
could not afterwards rid myself of tho impression. 

The most remarkable point of the general impression 
eeems to me to be, that earnestness and sorrow absolutely 

* A jocose Latin name given to Gloetlio'B attendant, whose si 
— ''"'ai(Hpirit). 
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become mere shadow-play, while gay hnmonr carries the 
day. This, I think, is {Murtly to be accounted for by the 
gentle and light manner in which the subject is treated ; 
however, it also seems to me that another reason is to be 
found in the theatrical and romantic bringing together 
and relative position of the incidents. The pathetic calls 
to mind that it is a novel, all else the truth of life. The 
most painful blows that our hearts receive, sharply as 
they may have been felt, are quickly forgotten, beoeiuse 
they were the result of something wonderful, and hence 
remind one the more forcibly of art. Be this as it may, 
this much is certain, that the earnestness in the novel 
is mere sport, and the sport in it, the true and the only 
actual earnestness, that the sorrow is semblance, and the 
repose the only actual reality. 

Friedrich, whom you so wisely reserve, and who, in the 
end, by his turbulence shakes the ripe fruit from the tree 
and blows together what belongs together, appears, at the 
denouement^ exactly like one who has awakened us out of 
an anxious dream by laughing. The dream flits away to 
shadowland, but its image remains to impart a higher 
spirit to the present and, to give to the repose and cheer- 
fulness a poetical substance, an infinite depth. This 
depth, accompanied by a calm surface — which is so pecu- 
liar to you — is an eminent and characteristic feature in 
your present novel. 

But I will not permit myself to say more on this 
subject to-day, however much I should like to do so ; for 
I coiQd not yet offer you any mature thoughts. If you 
could let me have the first sketch of your Seventh Book — 
of which a transcript was made for linger — it would be 
very useful to me, and help me to follow the whole in all 
its details. For although it is still fresh in my memory, 
many of the finer threads in the concatination may have 
escaped me. 

I see plainly in what an admirable manner this Eighth 
Book is connected with the Sixth, and how much has been 
gained by what was anticipated in the last. I could 
positively not have wished any other arrangement of the 
story than the one you have made. We know the family 
y, before it actually appears, that we seem to remem- 
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ber no begiiming to our acquaintance with, it; this is a 
tind of device which producBB a. capital effect. 

You have contrived to "make delightful use of the 
Grandfather's collection of pictures ; it playa the part of a 
real personage, and is even somewhat of a living thing. 

Bat enough for to-day. On Saturday I hope to have 
more to say. 

Here are the remainder of the Xenia. Those that follow 
to-day are as you see, not in their proper connection, and 
all my endeavours to bring the difterent groups together 
have been in vain. You wiU, perhaps, help me out of my 
difficulty. It woiilcl indeed he a good thing if we could 
manage to eqaip this last lot rather sumptuoiwly. 

If I receive your new contribution of Cellini m three 
weeks, it -will stiil be in time. 

Farewell ; kindest gixietings from my wife, who is at 
present deep in your novel. 

I have not yet told you anything about He»perug.* I 
found him pretty much as I expected; strange, like some- 
thing that has fallen from tho moon, full of good-will 
and heartily inclined to look well at things around him, 
only not with the organ that is generally used for seeing. 
However, I have spoken to him but once, and thereforo 
cannot as yet say much about hiiu. 

Sen. 



179. — GOETire to SCHII-LEU. 

Weimar, Jilne 2i), 119G. 

I am heartily glad that we have at last reached this 
point of time, and that I have heard your first orpression 
about my Eighth Book, Of inestimable value to me is 
your testimony that, upon the w^hole, I have produced that 
which accords with my nature, and,lin Ibis case, accords- 
also with the nature of my work. I herewith send you 
the Seventh Book, and shall eagerly sot to work again 
with the Eighth, as soon as I have your opinion of it 
more in full. 

" JoBn Paul F. Eiclitpr, tlia author of the novel mentioned, who had 
paid Schiller a Tisit, 03 Goethe said he would. 8eu Loiter 173. 
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For about eight days my time will be wholly taken up 
with outward occupations, which is a good thing, for with 
80 much fiction one would ai^last become a fable oneself. 
After that the Xenia, Cellini, and the novel shall share 
what is left of July among them. I have almost adopted 
your mode of life, for I scarcely leave the house. 

Your new Xenia of the dignified, serious, and tender 
species are very successful. I, on my part, have all kinds 
of plans for the completion of this collection, if only the 
proper state of mind for this would come. 

I am very glad that you have seen Eichter ; his love of 
truth and his desire to improve himself prepossessed me 
in his favour. Yet the social man is a species of theo- 
retical man, and when I come to think of it, I doubt 
whether Eichter will ever approach us in a practical sense, 
although there 8eems to be some similarity between his 
theoretical views and ours. 

Farewell, and let us write to one another frequently 
during the month, for what we have to do requires a 
good deal of encouragement. 

G. 



180. — GoKTHE to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 1, 1796. 

As I do not know whether I can write to you to-morrow 
morning, being very much pressed by all kinds of outward 
occupations, I send you meanwhile the eulogy * I have 
received from Humboldt. The many good things he 
says, as well as the small objections he raises, oblige me 
to be all the more careful on the narrow path upon which 
I am wandering; I hope to receive a like favour from 
your remarks on my Eighth Book. Farewell ; more ere 
long. 

G. 

♦ Humboldt's letter to Goethe, in which he speaks highly in praise 
of his Alexia und Dora. See also Letter 182. 
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: — ScHiiXEK to Goethe. 

Jena, July 2, 1796. 
tlirough all tho eight Books of your 
novel, very hurriedly, it is tru.e, but the subject-matter 
alone is bo larg(i that I could scarcely get through it in 
two days' reading. Properly speaking, therefore, I ought 
still not to say anything about it to-day, for the Burprisiiig 
and unparalleled Tariety which is therein cmceided — i(i 
the strictest senso of the word— is overpowering. I con- 
fess that what I have as yet grasped conectly is but the 
eontinmly, not tho unity, although I do not for a moment 
doubt that I Bhall become perfectly clear on this point 
also, if, as I think, in works of this kind, the continuity is 
more than half the unity. 

As, under the circumatancea, you cannot exactly expect 
to receive from me anything thoroughly satisfactory, and 
yet wish to hear something, you must be contont with a 
few remarks ; these, however, are not altogether without 
value, inasninch as they will tell of direct impieBsions. 
To make up for this, I promise you that our discnsaiona 
abont your novel shall continno thronghout the month. 
To give an adequate and (rnly Ecsthetio estimate of a 
■whole work, as a work of art, is a serious undertaking. 
I shall devote the whole of the next four months to it, 
and that with pleasnre. Besides this, it is one of the 
greatest blessings of my existence that I have lived to see 
this work of yours completed, that it has been written 
while my faculties are still in a state of growth, and that 
I may draw inspiration from this pure source ; further, 
the beautiful relation that exists between us, makes it 
seem to me a kind of religious duty to make your cause 
my own, and so to develop all that is real in my nature 
tlit my mind may become the clearest mirror of that 
which exists beneath this covering, and that I may deseire 
the name of being your friend in the higher sense of the 
word. How vividly have I felt at this time, that esoel- 
lenoe is a power, that it can infl-uence selfish natures only 
as a power, and that as contrasted with excellence there ia 
no freedom but love. 
^^^Ipannot say how inudi I have been moved by tho 
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truth, the beautiful vitality and the simple fulness of your 
work. My agitation, it is true, is greater than it will be 
when I have completely mastered your subject, and 
that will be an important crisis in my intellectual life ; 
but yet this agitation is the effect of the Beautiful and 
only of the Beautiful, and is merely the result of 
my reason not having yet been able to master my 
feelings. I now quite understand what you meant by 
saying that it was the Beautiful, the True, that ooiQd 
often move you to tears. Calm and deep, clear and yet 
incomprehensible like nature, your work makes its influ- 
ence felt, it stands there, and even the smallest secondary 
incident shows the beautiful equanimity from which all 
has emanated. 

But I cannot as yet find words to describe these 
impressions, and, moreover, I must to-day confine myself 
to the Eighth Book, How well you have succeeded in 
.bringing the large and widely extended circle, the 
different attitudes and scenes of the events so closely 
togethBr again ! Your work may be compared ^to a beauti- 
ful planetary system; everything belongs together, and 
it is only the Italian figures which, like comets, and as 
weirdly as they, connect the system with one that is 
more remote and larger. Further, these figures, as also 
Marianna and Aurelia, run wholly out of this system 
again, and, after having merely served to produce a 
poetical movement in it, separate themselves from it as 
foreign individuals. How beautifully conceived it is to 
derive what is practically monstrous and terribly pathetic 
in the fate of Mignon and the Harpist from what is 
theoretically monstrous, from the abortions of the under- 
standing, so that nothing is thereby laid to the charge of 
pure and healthy nature. Senseless superstition alone 
gives birth to such monstrous fates as pursue Mignon and 
the Harpist. Even Aurelia's ruin is but the result of 
her own unnaturalness, her masculine nature. Towards 
Marianna alone could I accuse you of poetic selfishness. 
I could almost say she has been made a sacrifice to the 
novel, as the nature of the case would not permit of her 
being saved. Her fate, therefore, will ever draw forth 
bitter tears, while in the case of the three others the reader 
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will gladly turn from what ia individual to the idea of tho 
whole. 

Wilhoho-'H fiilso relationship to Theresa is admirably con- 
ceived, motived and worked out, and still more admirahly 
turned to aooonnt. Many a reader will at first be actually 
alarmed at it, for I can promise Theresa but few well- 
wishers ; all the more beautiful is the way in which the 
reader is rescued from this atata of uneaainese. I cannot 
imf^pue how this false relation could have teen dissolved 
more tenderly, more delicately, or more nobly. How 
pleased EichardBon and all his set would have been had 
you made a scene out of it, and been highly indelicate in 
the display of delicate sentiments, I have but one little 
objection to raise: Theresa's courageous and determined 
I'eaiatance to the person who -wishes to rob her of her 
lover, even although tlie possibility is thereby re-opened 
to her of possessing Lotbar, is quite in accordance with 
nature, and is excellent; further, I think there are good 
reasons for Wilhelm's showing deep indignation and & 
certain amount of pain at the banterings of his' fellow- 
men and of fate — but it seemB to me that he ought to ' 
complain less deeply of the loss of a happiness which 
had already oeaaed to be anything of the kind to him. In 
Natalie's presence, as it seems to mo, his re-gained free- 
dom ought to he to him a greater happiness than he 
allows it to be, I am quite aware of the complication of 
this state of things and what is demanded by delicalesge, 
but, on the other hand, Natalie may in some measure be 
said to bo hurt by this same delicatesse when, in her 
presence, Wilhclm is allowed to lament over the loss of 
Theresa. 

One other thing 1 specially admire in the ooncatination 
of the events is the great good which you have contrived 
to draw from Wilhelm's already mentioned false relation 
to Theresa, so as most speedily to bring about the true 
and desired end, the union of Natalie and VVilhelm. In 
no other manner could this end have been arrived at bo 
well and so naturally as by tbe path you have pursued, 
although this very path threatened to lead from it. - It 
can now ba maintained, with the moat perfect innocence 
and purity, that Wilhelm and Natalie belong to one another; 
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and Theresa's letters to Natalie lead up to this beautifully. 
Such contrivances are of the greatest beauty, for they 
unite all that could be desired, nay, all that appeared 
wholly ununitable ; they complicate and yet carry the 
solution in~lKe!ixSeIves ; fliey produce restlessness and yet 
lead to repose ; they succeed in reaching the goal while 
appearing to be making every effort to keep from it. 

Mignon's death, although we are prepared for it, affects 
one powerfi^Uy and deeply, so deeply, in fact, that many 
will think you quit the subject too abruptly. This, upon 
first reading it, was a very decided feeling in my own 
case ; but on reading it a second time, when surprise had 
subsided, I felt it less, and yet I fear that you may have 
in this gone a hair's breadth too far. Mignou, before her 
end, had begun to appear more womanly and softer, and 
thus to have become more interesting in herself; the re- 
pulsive heterogeneity of her nature had relaxed, and with 
this relaxation some of her impetuosity had likewise 
disappeared. Her last song, especially, melts one's heart 
to the most intense sympathy. Hence it strikes one as 
odd that, directly upon the affecting scene of her death, 
the doctor should make an experiment upon her corpse, 
and that this living being should so soon be able to forget 
the person, merely in order to regard her as the instrument 
of a scientific inquiry. It strikes one as being equally 
strange that Wilhelm — who, after all, is the cause of her 
death, and is aware of it — should at that moment notice 
the instrument-case, and be lost in the recollection of past 
scenes when the presen^ should have so wholly absorbed 
him. 

You may, in this case also, justify yourself as having 
been quite true to nature, but I doubt whether you will 
be able to do this as regards the *' sentimental " demands 
of your readers, and therefore — in order that nothing 
should interfere with the reader's acceptance of a scene 
wjiich is so splendidly motived and so well worked out — I 
would advise you to pay some attention to it. 

Otherwise, I find everything you do with Mignon, when 
living as well as when dead, most uncommonly beautiful. 
This pure and poetic creature is specially and excellently 
qualified to have so poetical a funeral. In her isolated 
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condition, her mysteriona existence, her pntity and 
innocence, she is so pure a representative of tlio period 
of life on which ehe standB, that she moves one to a 
feeling of unmised sadneas and genuine human sorrow, 
for nothing but pure humanity was manifeKted in her. 
That which in every other individual would he inconaistent, 
nay, in a certain seuee revolting, is in her suhlime and 

I would have liked to have seen the appearance of the 
Marquis in the famUy motived by something more than hia 
mere dilettanteism in art. He is too indispensable to the 
development, and the need of his interference might easily 
have been made more conspicuous than the inner necessity. 
You have yourself spoilt the reader by the arrangement of 
the rest of your work, and have justified him in making 
greater demands than can generally be required of novel- 
writers. Could not the Marquis be made an old acquaint- 
anoe of Lothar or of the Uncle, and his journey hithor be 
more interwoven with the whole ? 

The end, as well as the whole history of the Harpist, 
excites the greatest interest. I have already said how 
excellent I find your thought of deriving the terrible 
destinies of the Harpist and of Mignon from religious 
extravagance. The priest's notion of describing a small 
tran^ession as monstrous in order that a great crime 
which ho will not mention for humanity's sake — -may 
atoned for by it, is sublime of its kind, and a worthy 
representativo of this whole mode of thinking. You 
might perhaps make Sporato's story a littlo shorter still, 
as it comes in at tho end, where one is apt to hurry 
impatiently to tho goal. 

That the Harpist should prove to be Mignon's father, 
and that you yourself do not mention it, nor tlirust it at 
the reader, makes the effect all the greater. One is forced 
to reflect upon the iact oneself, to recall to mind how 
close in life was the relation which existed between these 
two mysterious natures, and to look down into an un- 
fathomable depth of fate. 

But no more for to-day. My wife wishes to enclose a 
little note to tell you her impressions of your Eighth 
Book. 
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Farewell, my beloved, my esteemed friend ! I am deeply 
moved when I think that that which we otherwise look for 
and rarely find in the far diistance of favoured antiquity 
lies so close to me in you. You need no longer be astonished 
that there are §o few who are capable or worthy of under- 
standing you. The wonderful naturalness, truth, and 
fluency of your descriptions, hide from the common herd 
of critics every thought of the difficulty, of the grandness 
of your art, and those who are capable of following the 
artist, who perceive the means by which the efifects have 
been produced, will feel themselves so averse, so hostile 
towards the genial power which they there see in action, 
and find their needy selves in such straits, that they will 
angrily thrust the work from them, while in their hearts — 
though with de mauvoMo grace — they are certain to be your 
liveliest worshippers. 

ScH. 



182. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 3, 1796. 

1 have now maturely considered Wilhelm's conduct at 
the loss of Theresa in all its bearings, and recall all my 
previous doubts. As you have it, so it must remain. 
You have shown the utmost delicacy in this without in 
the slightest degree violating the truth of feeling. 

It is wonderful how beautifully and how truthfully you 
have marked the differences between the three characters 
of the Canoness, Natalie, and Theresa. The first two are 
saintly characters, the last two are genuine human beings ; 
but just because Natalie is both saintly and human, she 
appears an angel, while the Canoness is merely saintly, 
and Theresa entirely an earthly character. Natalie and 
Theresa are both realists; but in Theresa we have the 
limitation of realism, in Natalie only its substance. I 
wish the Canoness had not denied the latter the name of 
a beautiful soul, for in reality it is only. Natalie who is 

Eurely easthetic in nature. What a beautiful trait it is in 
er tnat she has no knowledge of love as a passion, as 
something exclusive and special, for love is ber nature. 
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Ler penuanont charaoter. The CanonesB also, it is true, 
does not exactly know what loTa is, hut from an entirely 
' different cause. 

If I have understood you rightly, it ia by no means 
without design that you make Natalie pass directly from 
her conversation on Ioto and her own inexperience of this 
passion into the HoU of tlie Past, The state of mind into 
which one is thrown on entering this Hall raises one above 
all passion ; the repose of beauty takes possession of the 
soul, and this gives the best interpretation of NataKe's 
nature, which is at once free of, and yet full of love. 

Thia Hall of the Fast connects in a splendid manner 
the iBSthetio world, the realm of shadows,* in tho ideal 
sense, with the living and actual world ; in fact, whenever 
you introduce works of art they are admirably connected 
with the whole. It is so glad ajid free a step out of the 
confined and narrow present, and yet always leads one so 
pleasantly back to it. Again, the transition from the 
middle sarcophagus to Migoon and to the aotnal story, pro- 
duces the highest effect. The inscription, Oedeiike iu leben, 
is admii'ttble, and the more so as it reminds one of the 
accursed Memento nwri, and triumphs over it so beautifally. 

The Uncle, \yith his onrious idioaynorasies for certain 
natural objects, ia a very interesting character; It ia just 
such natures that possess aa definite an individuality, and 
aa large an amount of susceptibility aa the Uncle muat 
needs possess, to be what he is. His remarks on muaio, 
that it should address itself purely to the ear, aje alsc 
full of truth. It is unmistakable that you have put more 
of your own nature into this character than into any of 
the others. 

Of all the leading characters, Lothario stands out least 
prominently, but for reasons that are whoUy objective. 
A character such as his can never appear complete in the 
faediiim through which the poet works. No single action 
or speech can describe him ; one must see him, must hear 
him speak, must live with him. On that account it ia 
a matter of oourse that thosQ who live with him are 
oiumimoua in their trust and estimation of him, that h 
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loved liy all those women who judfje from total impres- 
Bione, and that our attention is directed to the sources of 
his mental cultiire. In ihis character much more is left 
to the reader's imagination than in any of the othcre, and 
most justly so, for his ia an nesthetic nature, and must 
therefore be produced in the reader's own mind, not arbi- 
trarily however, but according to laws which you have 
given with sufficient precision. It is only his approxima- 
tion to the ideal that prevents this precision of features 
refiulting in sharpness. 

Jamo remains true to himself to the end, and his choice 
in regard to Lydia is the crowning trait in bis character. 
How well you have managed to dispose of your women I 
Character such as Wilhelm's and Lothario's cannot be 
happy except when united to congenial natures ; a person 
like Jamo can be so only with one who is 3 contrast to 
hifflBelf, he must ever have something to do, to think 
about and to decide upon. 

ITie good Countess does not come off very well in the 
poetic bill of fare; but here also you have acted quite 
in accordance with nature. A character like hers can 
never rest upon itself; for there is no development that 
could gnarantee it rest and contentment; it remains ever 
in the power of cironm stances, and hence a kind of nega- 
tive condition is all that can be granted to it. This, indeed, 
is not very pleasant for the looker-on, but so it is, and 
the artist here only gives utterance to the law of nature. 
While speaking of the (Jountess, I must observe that hor 
appearance in the Eighth Book does not seem to be suffici- 
ently accounted for- She comes into the development, but 
not out of it. 

The Count sustains his character admirably, and yon 
also deserve praise for having — by means of well-contrived 
arrangements in the house — made him the cause of the 
misfortune that befalls the Harpist. In spite of their love 
of order, such pedants must ever create disorder. 

The naughtiness of little Felii in drinking oiit of the 
bottle, whioh subsequenlJy brings about such important 
consequences, is likewise one of the happiest ideas of the 
plot. Your novel contains several incidents of this kind, 
which are all well devised. They connect in so simple 
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and uatnial a manner tbe Unimportant with the Important, 
and vice verga, and commingle Necessity with Chance. 

Greatly did I rejoice at Werner's sad Iransformation. 
Such a philistine might indeed, for a time, be lifted aloft 
by hia youth and his interconrso with Wilhelm ; but as 
soon as these two angels leave hia side, he falls — as is 
both right and proper — under material influences, and is 
in the end himself astonished to find how far he has 
remained behind his friend. This character has, therefore, 
a salutary effect upon the whole, inasmuch as it explains 
and ennobles the i-ealiam to wbich you lead back your hero. 
He there represents a beautiful human centre — equally 
removed from extravagant enthusiasm and prosineas — and 
while you have succeeded in curing him of his predilection 
for the former, you have no lesa warned him against the 
latter. 

Werner reminds me of an important chronological ' 
mistake which I fancy I notice in your novel. No doubt 
it is not your intention that Mignon should be twenty- 
one a,t her death, and that Felix should at the same 
period be between ten and eleven years of age. The fair- 
haired Friedrich also, should at his last appearance probably 
not have exactly reached the age of twenty, etc. And yefc 
this is actually the state of the case, for at least six years 
have elapsed between the date of Wilhelm's engagement 
with Serlo and his return to Lothario's castle. Werner, 
who was unmarried in the Piftb Book, has, at the beginning 
of the Eighth, several boys of his own who are able to write 
and count, to work and amuse themsolvea, and for each of 
whom Werner has already arranged somo occupation for 
the future. I therefore imagine tiie eldest to be between 
five and six, the second between four and five years of age ; 
and as he was not married immediately after his father's 
death— and the children too did not all arrive at once — 
some six or seven years must have elapsed between the 
Fifth and Eighth Books. 

Humboldt's letter I herewith return. Ho says a great 
deal that is true about your I<lyl] ; some things he does 
not appear to have felt exactly as I feel them. Thus the 
splendid passage, 

"Etemally, she said aoftl;," i 
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I think beantifol, not merely on aooonnt of the eameslneis 
which is eelf-evident, bat beoanse a single word suddenly 
and completely reveals her heart*s secret with its endless 
consequences. This one word takes the ptace of a long and 
full love story, and the position in which the two lovers 
stand to one another is such that the relation between 
them might have existed for years. 

The trifles which he censures disappear in the beautiful 
whole ; however some heed ought perhaps to be taken of 
them, and the reasons he gives cannot be rejected. Two 
trochees in the foremost hemipentameter certainly does 
make the verse drag too much, and this also happens in 
other passages. The antithesis between for one another 
and to one another, is indeed somewhat playful if one is 
inclined to take it seriously, and one is always inclined to 
be serious with you. 

Farewell. I have written a tolerably long epistle ; may 
you read it as willingly as I have written it. 

ScH. 



183. — SOEILLER to Gk)ETHE. 

I 

Jena, July 5, 1796. 

Now that I have obtained a fuller insight into your 
novel as a whole, I cannot say enough of how successful 
you have been in the choice of the character of your hero, 
if indeed such things can be said to be chosen. No other 
character would have been as appropriate to be the bearer 
of the incidents, and leaving entirely out of consideration 
that the problem could be given to and solved only by 
such a character, still no other would have suited as well 
for the mere presentation of the whole. Not only did the 
subject itself require this particular character, but the 
reader also was in need of him. 

His predispositioUiito meditation holds the reader back 
at the most rapid point in the course of the action, and 
obliges him constantly to be looking forwards and back- 
wards, and to think of everything that is taking place. 
He, so to say, gathers together the spirit, the signfficance, 
the inward nature of everything that goes on around him. 
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converts every ubseure feeling into an idea and thought, 
expreasee each individual thing in a general form, places 
the meaning of everything more clearly hefore us, and 
whUe he thna fulfils his own character, he at the same 
time most perfectly fulfils the aim of the whole. 

The rank and outward position from which you have 
selected him makes him specially fitted for this. A 
new world is opened up to him which makes a vivid 
impresaion upon him, and while he is engaged in trying 
to asaimilate it to himself, he leads us into its midst and 
shows us what there is of reality in it foj- man. His mind 
possesses a pure and moral image of humanity, with it ho 
tests every outward manifestation of the same, and while 
on the one hand experience aids him in more accurately 
fixing hia wavering ideas, these very ideas, this inward 
feeling in turn again corrects experience. In this manner 
the character helpa you wonderfully in discovering and 
interpreting what is Ofsentiallj human in all the events 
and relations that occur. His mind is indeed a faithful 
but still no mere passive mirror -of the world, and although 
hia imagination influences hi^ perception, still this latter 
ia after all but idealistic, not fantastic, practical but not 
wildly extravagant ; it is not founded upon any caprice 
of the wayward imsiginatiou, but upon a beautiful moral 
freedom. 

Exceedingly true and admirable is the picture you give 
of him in his dissatisfactian with himself when telling 
Theresa the story of his life. His worth lies in his mind, 
not in what he effects, ia his aspirations, not in his actions ; 
henoe as soon as he is about to give an account of his life, 
to another, it must appear to him wanting in purpose. 
On the other hand, a Theresa and similar natures can 
always calculate the worth of such characters in ready 
coin, and can always vouch for them by some outwaid 
object. Further, it is a very beautiful and delicate trait of 
character in Theresa, to find that she has a mind, 
of jiistice to appreciate this higher nature ; her clear soul 
fed.8 the necessity of being able to mirror even that which 
she herself is not ; by this means you have at onco raised 
her above all those narrow natures which are unable even 
tagination to rise out of their miserable selves. Lastly, 
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that a mind like Theresa's should so believe in a mode of 
viewing things and of feeling, entirely foreign to her own 
nature, as to be able to love and esteem the heart which 
is capable of it, is at the same time a beautiful proof of 
its objective reality which must delight every one who 
reads the passage. 

Another thing that pleased me very much in this Eighth 
Book was that Wilhelm is beginning to feel himself of 
more consequence in face of the imposing authorities — 
Jamo and the Abbot. This too is a proof that he has 
pretty well got over the years of his apprenticeship, and 
Jamo on that occasion answers quite according to what 
I feel : " You are bitter, that is all very well and good, but 
if only you would get thoroughly angry it would be better 
still." I confess tnat without this proof of self-reliance in 
your hero, it would be lamentable to me to think of him 
as so closely connected with this class of people, as 
happens subsequently through his union with Natalie. 
What with his predilection for the aristocracy, and his 
honest distrust of himself and his class — which he on so 
many occasions holds up to view — he does not seem to be 
altogether capable of maintaining his perfect freedom in 
this relation, and evenliere, when you show him to be more 
courageous and more self-reliant, one cannot refrain from 
being in a certain degree anxious about him. I ayk myself 
will he ever be able to forget the bourgeois class, and must 
he not do this if his destiny is to be fully and well deve- 
loped ? I fear he will never wholly forget it ; he has, it 
seems to me, reflected too much about it ; what he at one 
time saw so distinctly beyond himself, he will never bo 
able to make his own. Lothario's noble presence, as well 
as Natalie's twofold merit of birth and heart will always 
keep him in a certain state of inferiority. I sometimes 
become uneasy about him when I think of him as the 
brother-in-law of the Count, who does not temper the 
elevation of his rank by anything aesthetic, but rather 
renders it the more conspicuous by pedantry. 

As for the rest, it is admirable that — with all due 
respect for certain outward and positive forms — the 
moment there is any question about what is purely human, 
you make birth and rank go completely for nothing ; and 
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nioreovei", as is but fair, witliout wastiug a word on the 
subject. But what I consider to be an obvious beauty, you 
■will Hcarcely find generally approved of. Many a one will ^ 
think it strange that a novel which has so little " Sans- 
culoUism," which, in fact, in several passages seems more 
inclined to speak in favour of the aristocracy, should wind 
up with three marriages, all three of which are mee- 
alUanees. Although I would not wish to Lave anything 
in the development itself different to what it is, still I 
should nevertheless not like to see the true spirit of your 
work misunderstood iu trifles and casual circumstances ; I 
would therefore have you consider whether it would not 
be possible to prevent people forming a false judgment by 
putting a few words " into Lothario's mouth." I say 
Lothario's mouth, for he is the arialocratio character. He, 
consequently, will be moat credited by reuders of his own 
class ; JD bim the megalUance is most glaring. This would 
at the same time be an opportunity — and one that does not 
often oecui' — of showing Lothario's character in its full 
development. I do not meau to say that this should be 
done at the very point where the reader would apply the 
words : oq the contrary, it would he. better were the remark 
to come from Lothai'iu as the natural expression of his 
mind, and not as a rule for any single case. 

In Lothario's case, it might indeed be said that Theresa's 
being aa illegitimate child and belonging to the middle 
class of society, was a family secret ; but — others might 
say— it is all the worse on tlrat account, as he has to 
deceive the world in order to give his children the 
advantages of his rank. You will yourself know best 
how mtich or how Uttle regard need bo paid to this. 

No more to-day. You have now heard all kinds of 
things from me, and will, 1 foresee, have more yet to 
hear. Would that some of my suggestions could be of 
any service to you. 

Farewell, and be of good cheer. Sou. 

Could you spare your copy of Vieilteville' for a week, 
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my wife would be glad to have it, and I too should find 
something to read in it at night. 

. Please also let me know what you paid for my paper- 
hangings, and add to this the two lauhthaler (about eight 
shillings) which I asked you to pay to Herr Facius for the 
seal of the Horen» 

The caviar which Humboldt sent you, the bill of which 
I settled with him, cost eight thalers (£1 4«.) ; this I think 
rather much for an article of food that has already been 
enjoyed. 



184.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 5, 1796. 

As soon as I received your first letter I at once sat down 
to write to you; but verily your two following letters 
have come to me, in the midst of my truly worldly occu- 
pations, like two voices from another world to which I can 
do nought but listen. Pray continue to refresh and to 
encourage me I Your suggestions will enable me to finish 
the Eighth Book as soon as I am able again to take it in 
hand. I already possess the means to satisfy nearly every 
one of your suggestions, by which, moreover, even to my 
mind, the whole work becomes more connected at the 
points in question, and both truer and more pleasing. Do 
not become weary of telling me your opinion frankly, and 
keep the book a week longer. What you require of 
Odlini I shall meanwhile push forwards ; I shall also give 
you a sketch of what I still think of doing to my Eighth 
Book, and hence the last transcript shall be out of our 
hands by the beginning of August. 

Your letters are now my sole recreation, and you must 
know how grateful I am to you for having so unexpectedly 
set my mind at ease about so many points. Farewell, and 
give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 

G. 
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WedneaJfty evening, [July G.) 
I intended to devote this afternoon to you and to yonr 
MMster ; hat I have not had a spare moment, and my 
room has scarcely been free &om yieitore. Even now 
"while I am writing the Kaihs and Steins are here. Much 
has been said about your IdylJ, and it ia thought " to 
contain things that have never jet been uttered by mortal 
man." In spite of the general delight it afibrds, the 
family Kalb are nevertheless scandalised at the little 
bundle which is carried after the hero, and which they 
consider to be a great slur upon refined society. The pro- 
duction, it ia said, is so rich, and yet the hero acts like a 
poor man. 

You may imagine . that on hearing this criliciem 1 felt 
as if I had fallen from the clouds. It was so new to me 
that I was under the impression that they were speaking 
of some other work. I assured them, however, that I had 
no objections to such a species of poverty, provided that 
the other wealth existed. 

Farewell. More on Fiiday. ScH. 



186.^GcOETnE to ScniLLER. 

Thursday, (July 7.) 
I thank yon sincerely for your refreshing letter, and for 
oommnnioating to me what yon. feel and think about my 
novel, more especially about tho Eighth Book. If it accords 
with your mind, you cannot fail to see your own influence 
in it, for I should certainly never have been able to finish 
it — at least not in the way it is done—had it not been for 
tho friendly relation which subsists between ua. A hundred 
times when X was talking to you ahout theory and practice, 
my mind was dwelling upon the situations which you have 
now lying before you, and I ■was silently judging tliem 
according to the principles upon which we were agreed. 
Even now your friendly warnings are guarding me from 
one or two glaring errors. In the case of some of your 
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remarks I saw at once what had to be done, and shall intro- 
duce the alterations in the new transcript. 

How seldom, in the business and transactions of ordinary 
life, do we find the sympathy we want, and in the case of 
high 8Bsthetics it is scarcely to be expected, for how few- 
persons judge of a work of art by itself, how few are 
able to grasp it as a whole, and even then it is only the 
inclination that can see all that it contains, and pure 
inclination also that can in addition see what it lacks. 
And how much more might be added to express the 
special case in which I stand to you alone. . . . 

I had proceeded thus far directly upon receiving your 
first letter, when outward and inward obstacles hindered 
me from writing farther. I feel, moreover, that even were 
I quite calm I could not give you any counter-remarks to 
your observations. What yon suggest to me must be made 
practicable, so that the Eighth Book may have the full 
enjoyment of your sympathy. Pray continue to make me 
acquainted with my own work ; I have already in thought 
worked out many of your suggestions ; next Wednesdaj'- 
perhaps I will send you a summary of what I think of 
doing. I should like to have the manuscript back by Satur- 
day, the 1 6th, and on that same day shall send you Cellini. 

As soon as I have had the Xenia written out, I shall 
return your copy, and meanwhile work in my own. 

I had given the Idyll to Knebel in order to have it 
circulated. Some remarks which he made to me, as well 
as those you communicated, convince me anew that our 
readers are really wanting in that attention which a tran- 
quil work like this demands. Whatever dawns upon them 
at once they of course accept willingly, and everything 
upon which they stumble in their own fashion, they 
speedily condemn without looking either forwards or back- 
wards, without paying heed to the sense and the connection, 
without considering that they ought properly to ask the 
poet why he has said this or that in the way he has and 
not in any other. Surely it is plainly enough expressed — 

" Sorglich reichte die Mutter ein naclibereitetes Biindel."* 



CarefvUy the mother handed a bundle she had prepared. 
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It 19, therefore, by no meann the whole company which 
has already long been on hoard the ship, and must be 
there ; the old lady appears but in the capacity of a mother 
and a woman, active in individual things ; the father com- 
prises in his blessing the whole idea of the voyage. The 
Boa takes the little bundle himself (the boy having gose 
again), and does this ont of his filial piety towards his 
mother, and to represent the simple golden ^e, when one 
was permitted to render oneself a service. In the gra- 
dation we then have, the girl also giving, loving, and more 
than blessing, the boy returns, and is ready at hand to 
earrg, as Alexis is scarcely able to carry himself on boai'd 
the ship. But why do I say all this? and why to you? 
Looked at from the other side, men sbould perhaps — as 
soon as they show good-will towards anything — be, with 
good-will, made acquainted with its wsthetic reasons. But 
it is evident that we can nev«r succeed in making our 
i-eaders look at things as a whole ; they will always cling 
to individual points, so that wo lose both pleasure and 
courage, and leave them — in God's name — to themBelves. 
Farewell. Give my kind greetings to your dear wife, 
and thank her for her little note. I hope to hear from 
you a^in soon. 



^Hi 187. — ScHiLLEEi to Goethe, 

^C Jona, July 8, 1796. 

As you can let me keep the Eighth Book a week longer, 
I will confine my remarks for the present to this Book in 
particular. When the whole woxk is once out of your hands 
and in the wide world, we can talk more about the foim of 
tho whole, and you will, ] hope, then give me an opportunity 
of correcting my judgment. 

There are more especially two points to which I should 
like to draw your attention before the final closing of the 
Book. 

Tour novel, as it stands, in several instances resembles 
an epic poem, among other things in this, that it pos- 
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^^^H aeaaes maoUinery which in a certain sense represents Ihe 
^^^H gods or ruling i'ute. TJio subject demanded this, 
^^^r JMeiater's years of apprentioeehip are no mere blind 
I effort of nature ; they are a kind of experiment, a secretly- 

working higher force ; the powers of the Tower accompany 
him with their attention, and, without interrupting nature 
in her free course, watch and lead him at a distanco to an 
I object of which he has and should not have any idea. 

G«ntle and undefined as this influence is from without, 
I it nevertheless really esiste, and was indispenBable to the 

attainment of the poetic purpose. Years of apprenticeship 
convey the idea of relationship ; they demand their cor- 
relative, yearg of maalemiap; and indeed the idea of the 
latter must explain and fumiuh a basis fur the former. 
But the idea of mastership — which is but the work of 
ripe and full experience— cannot itself guide the hero of 
the novel. It can and dare not stand hefore him as his 
aim and object, for were he to have thought of the aim, he 
would have attained it eo ip8o ; while guiding him, there- 
fore, it must stand hehind him. In this way the whole 
receives a beautiful pui'pose, without the hero himself 
1 having any aim. The imderstanding, then, flnds its work 

accomplished, while imagination fuDy maintains its free- 
dom. 
. The fact of your having, even in this matter, this object 

^^_ — the only one in the whole novel that is actually es- 
^^^^ pressed — avoided all heaviness and harshness, as also in 
^^^1 the case of Wilbelm's being secretly led by Jarno and the 
^^^F Abbot, and further, your having drawn the motives more 
^^^ from a freak, a human trait, than from a moral source, is 
one" of those beauties that |belong peculiarly to yonrself. 
The idea of machinery is thereby suppressed while its 
effect continues, and all that concerns form remains within 
the bonnds of nature, only that the result is greater than 
what nature would liavo accomplished had she been left to 
herself. 

In spite of all this, I would have liked you to have 
brought the significance of this maohinery^ita necessary 
bearing upon the internal character of the work — a little 
more dearly before the reader. For the reader should in 
all cases be allowed a clear insight into the economy of the 
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wliole, even though this has to be concealed from the 
persona represented. Many readers will, I fear, beliex'e 
that that secret influence is merely for dramatic effect, a 
deviee to iiicreaee the oomplioation, to create surprittes, and 
auch things. The Eighth Book doe.^ indeed give a hhlorical 
interpretation of all the single incidents brought about by 
this machinery, but it gives no sufficiently satisfactory , 
cBitiielio interpretation of the inner spirit of the poetic 
neceesity of these contrivances. I myself was not convinced 
of this ^1 1 had read it a second and a third time. 

If, in fuot, there were anything else to find fault v 
in the work it would be this, " that considering the great 
and deep seriousness that pervades all the single parts, 
and by -which it produces so powerful an effect, too much 
Boope is allowed to the play of the imagination." It seeius 
to me that you have io this case caiTied the free grace of 
the movement somewhat further than is compatible with 
the poetio seriousness, and that, owing to your just horror 
of everything that is heavy, meihodical, and stiff, yon have 
approached the other extreme. I think I perceive that a 
certain condescension towards the weak side of the public, 
baa induced you to make more use of dramatic purposes 
and dramatic contrivances than is necessary or appropriate 

If ever there was a poetio narrative that could dis- 
pense with the aid of the marvellous and the surprising, 
it is this novel of yours ; and such a work could very 
easily be injured by what is useless to it. It might 
happen that the reader's attention will be directed more to 
what is accidental, and that his interest will bo taken up 
with solving riddles when it should have been concentrated 
upon the inward spirit of the work. It might happen, j 
I say, and do not we both know that this has already 1 
happent'd? 1 

Accordingly, the question ia whether this faults — if fault I 
it is — might not still .be obviated in the Eighth Book. 
However, it would apply only to the representation of the ' , 
idea; as regards the idea itself, nothing remains to be 
desired. It would, therefore, merely be necessary to bring 
that wiiich the reader has hitherto treated too frivolously, 
Bpmewhat more prominently forward, and to justify the 
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tkeatiical incidents which he may have looked upon aa the 
jaere play of the imagination, by connecting them more 
definitely with the moKt serious import of the work, also 
in face of reason, as indeed is dune implicile, but not 
expLicite. It seems to me that the Abbot is very well 
fitted to be charged with this duty, and he would thereby 
have a farther opportunity of recommending himself to 
the reader. It would, perhaps, not be supeifluoua if, in 
tlie Eighth Buck, mention were made of the principal 
reason whyWilhelmis made a subject of the Abbot's peda- 
gogical plans. These plans would thus receive a more 
special application, and Wilbelm's personality would also 
appear of more importance to the company. 

You have, in the Eighth Book, thrown out various hints 
as to what you wish one to underetand by tbe terms 
Apprenticeship and Mastership. When examining a 
poetical production it is chiefly the purport of ideas that 
comes into consideration, particularly in the case of a 
public like ours, and as this is often the only thing that 
IS afterwards remembered, it is of importance that you 
should herein be thoroughly understood. Your bints are 
very good, but thoy do not appear to me to be anfScient. 
It is true you would rather have the reader find ont more 
himself, than that he should be forthwith instructed by 
yon, but just because you yourself eay sovietUng about it, 
people will fancy that all has been said, and the conse- 
quence is that you make the limits of your idea narrower 
fiiau if yon had left it entirely to the reader. 

If I had in bare words f o define the goal which Wilbelm 
finally reaches after a long series of aberrations, I should 
say, "he steps from an empty and undefined ideal info 
definite, active life, but without losing any of his idealising 
power." The two opposite paths that lead away from this 
happy state are represented in your novel, and, moreover, 
in all possible shades and degrees. From tbe time of that 
unfortunate expedition where be wishes to have a play 
performed, witbont having thought of its character, to the 
moment where he chooses Theresa for his wife, ho has, as 
it were, onesidedly run through the whole circle of hu- 
manity; those two extremes are the two greatest contrasts 
of wludi a character such as his is at ail capable, and 
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lianiioiiy must now necesaarily arise out of it. The fact~ , 
of his passing under the lovely and glad guidance of 
nature (through Felix) from the ideal to the real, from a 
lively endeavour to act and to recognise what is real — with- 
out however losing that which was real in his first state 
of endeavour — the fact of his acquiring detenmnateness 
without losing hie beautiful determinableness, his learning 
to limit himself, but in this very limit again finding his 
way to the infinite by means of form, etc. — this I call the 
crisis of his life, the end of his apprenticeship, and I 
think all the contrivances in the work seem to unite in tho 
moat perfect manner for this purpose. The beautiful and 
natural relation to his child, and his union with a woman 
as noble as Natalie, are a guarantee of this state of spiritual 
well-being, and we see him and leave him on a path which 
leads to endless perfection. 

Now the way in which you explain the ideas of appren- 
ticeship and mastership seems to give a narrower limit to 
both. You understand the first to signify merely the error 
of seeking for that which must proceed from the inner 
man himself, outside of ourselves ; the second, the convic- 
tion of the error of that search, and of the necessity of 
producing things ourselves, etc. But do these two ideas 
really embrace and eshaust the whole life of Wilhelm as 
we have it in the novel ? Does everything become intelli- 
gible by means of this formula ? And can he be acquitted 
merely because a paternal heart has declared itself in him, 
as happens at the end of the Seventh Book? What I 
should like, therefore, would ba this, that the hearing of 
all the several parts of the novel to the said philosophical 
idea, should be made somewhat more apparent. I might 
say the story is perfectly true, that the moral of the story 
also is perfectly true, but the relation of the one to the 
other does not rise up before iia with sufficient distinctness. 

I do not know whether, in making these comments, I 
have made myself very intelligible : the question affects 
the whole work, and therefore it is difficult to explain it by 
particular instances. But a mere hint on this point vdll 
BufGce. 

Before you send me tho transcript of the Xenia, please 
bo kind enough to strike out what you wish left out, and to 
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underline what you wish altered. I shall then be better 
able to make my calculations as to what has still to be done. 
May you be in the humour and find time for the little 
poems you promised to let me have for the Almanack, and 
for the song of Mignon's which you already have in petto.* 
The lustre of the Almanack rests, in fact, entirely upon 
your contributions. I am again living in and working at 
criticism, so as to become quite clear about your Meister^ 
and therefore cannot do much more for the Almanack. 
Then comes my wife's confinement, which will not be 
favourable to a poetical state of mind in me. She wishes 
to be kindly remembered. Farewell. On Sunday evening 
I hope to have something more to say. Sch. 

Would you be so kind as to procure for me from the 
library in W. the fifth volume of the large Muratori col- 
lection. 

One other small request. 

I should like to have your vignette as a frontispiece to 
the new Almanack of the Muses, and have to-day written 
to Bolt in Berlin to ask him whether he can undertake to 
make one. Now I should prefer having it taken from a 
painting than from Lipsen^s engraving, and wish to know 
whether you would consent to let me have Meyer's portrait 
of you. 

Should you not care to give it out of your hands, I hope 
at all events that you would allow it to be copied, that is 
to say, if a tolerably good artist can be found in Weimar. 



188.— ^Goethe to Schiller. 

/ , Weimar, Jtdy 9, 1796- 

On a separate sheet 1 have marked the several passages 
which I think of altering and filling up in accordance with 
your suggestion's, but besides this I owe you my sincerest 
thanks for the admonitions contained in your letter of to- 
day, and for having directed my attention to the adequate 
completion of the work. I pray you not to desist from — I 

* Seo Letter 176. 
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might almost say — driving me out beyond my own bounds. 
(Jhe iault you justly notica liea in my inmost nature, in a 
certain realistic tendency, owing to which I take a delight 
in veiling my existence, my actions, my wiitiugB from the 
©yes of the world. Thus I should always like to travel 
incognito, to choose the poorer dress in preference to the 
better one, and, in the intercourse with strangers or ac- 
quaintances, prefer a subject of lesser importance, or at 
least the less important expression, to deport myself with 
more levity than is natural to me, and thns to place myself 
as it were between my actual self and what I appear 
to b^ 

You know very well how this is, and why it is so. 

After this general confession I gladly pass over to par- 
tioulara and must tell you that had it not been for your in- 
citement and iostigation, I should — and moreover against 
my better knowledge and conscience — have abandoned 
myself to this peculiarity in my novel, which would have 
been unpardonable, considering the great expenditure that 
has been made upon it, inasmuch as all that is demanded 
OB both eaay to perceive and can easily be accomplished, 

Thns, were the attention which the Abbot at an early 
date shows towards Wilholm clearly expressed, it would 
throw quite a peculiai' light and spiritual lustre upon the 
whole work, and yet I have neglected to do this ; Bcarcely 
have I been able to induce myself, through Werner, to eay 
anything in favour of his outward oircumstances. 

I broke off the Apprentice's indenture in the Seventh 
Book, because few maxims on Art and the appreciation of 
Art are now read. The second half of the letter was to 
have contained important words on life and the object of 
life; I thus had the best opportunity through an oral 
commentary of the Abbot, of explaining and of vindicating 
the incidents in general, but particularly the events 
brought about by the Powers of the Tower, and saving 
this machinery &om the suspicion of being a cold ueceesity 
demanded by a novel, and of giving it sesthetic value, or 
rather of placing its eesthetio value in a proper light. Yon 
see that I perfectly agree with your remarks. 

There is no doubt that the apparent results expressed 
by me are much more limited than the contents of the 
o 2 
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■work, and X sesm to luye-oif to bo like one who, after 
having set down a number of large figures ono above 
another, finally himeelf wilfully makes an error in cal- 
cnlation in order to lesKsn the total sum, God knows for 
■what sort of freak, 

I also owe you my heartfelt thanks — aa for much besides 
— for having in good time spoken in so decisive a way of 
this perverse manner of mine, and I shall certainly complj' 
Trith your just wishes as far as I possibly can ; 1 need only 
distribute the contents of your letter in the appropriate 
places, and the matter is set^tled. And should it happen to 
me — for human perversities are difficult to overcome — that 
the more important words ■will not come from my heart, I 
shall beg^to add ■with a few bold pencil strokes that ■which 
I, being tied hy the strangest necessity of nature, am 
unable to express. Pray continue throughout the week 
to remind and to encourage me ; I will meanwhile see to 
CeUini, and if possible to the Almanack also. 

G. ■ 



189. — Goethe lo Schiller. * 

Weimar, July 9, 1796. 

The Xenia I herewith return to you with my thoughts 
upon them ; the serious and well-meaning ones are now in 
such force, that one begrudges the ragamuffins there assailed 
the favour of being mentioned in such good company. 

As regards the portrait, I do not see how ■we shall 
manage it. There is no one here who could copy it for 
your purpose; to send the original away ■would be pre- 
carious'; moreover Bolt is a pleasing but, as it seems to mo, 
no thorough artist. How would it be to defer your friendly 
intention till Meyer's return, as we might then, in every 
respect, hope for something good? 

My kind greetings to your dear wife. Would you not, 
in case of an increase of your family, send Karl over to us 
during the first days? August would give him a hearty 
welcome, and he would be very happy among the many 
children that assemble in my house and garden. Farewell. 

G. 
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[PosUcript in Goethe's hand.] 

Muratori jm sball have, VieilletiUle you have doubtless I 

already tecoived. The bill will follow shortly. i 

Owing to various abridgments, my next contribution of J 

CeUini will amount only to three printed sheets and a few | 
pages. 
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Jena, July 9, 179G, 
I am very glad to hear that I have succeeded in mating 
my thoughts on the two points in question intelligible to 
you, and that you intend to take them into consideration. 
That which you call yonr realistic tendency, you should, 
however, by no means disregard. That too is a part of 
your poetioaJ individuality, and you must naturally remain 
■within its boundaries ; all the "beanty in the work must be 
i/ourown. Thequestionia merely about drawing an objective I 
advantage for the work from this subjective peculiarity, 
which you will certainly suoceed in doing, as soon as you 
make up your mind to do so. As regards subject, the 
work ought to contain all tliat is needful for its interpre- 
tation, and as regards form this must of necegsity be con- 
tained in it, the inner connection must produce it ; but in 
what degree of closeness or looseness it has to be con- 
nected, must be left to your own inmost nature to decide. 
It would indeed be more convenient to the reader were 
you yourself point-blank to state to him the momenta 
npon which this depends, so that he would only require to 
accept it ; assuredly, however, he would be more drawn to | 
the book, and be ofteuer led back to it, were this left for 
himself to do. Hence, if only you take care that he is sure 
to find it, but if he seeks in good earnest and with open 
eyes, then, I say, do not spare him the trouble of seeking. 
The result of such a whole must always be the reader's 
own free production, yet not an arbitrary one ; it must be 
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own free production, yet not an arbitrary one ; it must be ( . I 

a kind of reward which is granted only to those that la^lri 
deserve it, while it is withheld from those that are un- r^^| 
^^deaerving of it. l^^l 

K 1 
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I I will now add a few other fraggestione, which I beg yon 

I to take into consideration in r^ard to the fieoret machinery 

^^^ I Bpoko of. 1. The reader vail like to know for what por- 
^^^L pose the Ahhot, or hie helper's help, plays the ghost of old 
^^^1 Hamlet. 2. The 'veil with the liUle note " &eo, flee, etc," 
^^^f being twice mentioned raises the expectation that thiB 
^^^ invention serves some important object. Why, one is 
' inolined to ask, is Wilhelm on the one hand driven from 

the theatre, while on the other he is assisted in the represen- 
tation of his favorite play, and in making his dSbut? The 
I reader expects a moj-e definite answer to those two questions 

than Jarno has yet given. 3. He would also be glad to 
know whether the Ahhot and his friends— before Werner's 
appearance in the castle — were already aware that they 
had to deal with bo close a friend and relation, when pnr- 
chasing the estate ? To judge from their conduct, it vrould 
almost seem so, and hence one is again aetonishod at the 
secret which they made of it to Wilhelm. 4. It is surely 
to be desired that ono should learn the source from which 
the Abbot derived his information about Theresa's parent- 
age, especially as it is after all somewhat strange that this 
important circumstance should have remained a secret to 
persons deeply interested in it, and who are otherwise 
so well served by it, up to the moment when it is required 
by the poet. 

It is doubtless no mere accident that the second half of 
the indenture is omitted, hut a dexterous use of accident — 
in Art as well as in Life — often brings about what ia excel- 
lent. It seems to me this second half of the indenture 
might be introduced in the Eighth Book in a far mora 
important passage, and with wholly different advantages. 
The events have meanwhile moved on, Wilhelm himself is 
more fully developed. He, as well as the reader, is much 
better prepared for those practical results of life and the 
use of life ; the Hall of the Past and his greater intimacy 
with Natalie may likewise have product a more favor- 
able state of mind. For this reason I strongly advise you 
, not to leave out this second half of the letter, but if 

possible to set down in it the philosophical contents of 
L the work either more or less clearly, or more or less 

^^^ obscurely. Besides this, in the case of a public such as. 
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ID fafflt, th.e German public is, too mucli cannot be done in 
justification of an intention, and in the proBent case, more- 
over, in justification of the title wliicli is given to tlie book 
and which distinctly expressea the intention. 

I felt no small Batisfaotion in finding in your !Eightli 
Book a, couple of lines ■which turn upon metaphysios, and 
relate to the speculative tendency in man. But the offering 
you present to the poor goddess ia somewhat petty and 
mean, and I do not know whether one can let you off with 
BO trifling a gift. You will probably know to which 
paeuage I here allude, for I fancy I can see that it has been 
introduced after much deliberation. 

I confess that in onr speculating age it is somewhat hard 
to write a novel of such dimensions on such a subject, 
where the ono thing needful is so quietly despatched, aod 
where a sentimental character snch as Wilhelm alwaya 
remains, shoiild be allowed to complete the term of his 
apprenticeship without the help of that worthy guide. 
The worst of it is, that in all earnestness he actually doea 
complete it, a fact that does not awaken the best opinion 
of the importance of the said gnide. 

Bnt seriously, how is it that you have brought up and 
fully developed your hero without stumbling upon those 
requirements which can be met only by philosophy ? I 
am convinced that this is to be ascribed simply to the 
tetthetic tendency which you have invariably pursued in 
the novel. The aasthotic state of mind calls for none of 
those arguments of comfort which have to be drawn from 
speculation ; its oharacteristice are independence, infinity ; 
it ia only when the sensuoua and the moral elements in 
man come into conflict, that help has to be sought ftom 
pure reason. A healthy and beaTitiful nature — as yon your- 
self say — reqnires no moral code, no law for its natnro, 
no political metaphysics. You might as well have added 
that it requires no godhead, no idea of immortality where- 
with to support and to maintain itself. These three points, 
round which all speculation ultimately ttima, do, it is true, 
offer a sensually-developed mind matter for poetic specu- 
lation, but they can never become serious circumstances 
; and requirements. 
, The only objeotion that might perhaps be raised against 
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'this, ia that our friend is, as yet, not bo very fully possessed 
of this lestliotic freedom as to make him perfectly Bure of 
never getting into certain embaiTassing eitnations and of 
never requiring certain expedients (of speculation). He is 
not wanting in a certain fondness for philosophy, such aa 
is peculiar to all sentimental natures, and thus, were he once 
to enter the speculative domain, the consequences might 
become serious with him, owing to his character not pos- 
sesaing a philosophical foundation, for it is only philosophy 
that can render philosophical apeculations harmless ; with- 
out it philosophy inevitably leads to mysticism. (The 
OanoQoss herself is a proof of this. A certain testhetio 
-want in her nature makes speculation a necessity to her, 
snd she joins the Moravians because philosophy did not 
oome to her aid ; had she been a man she would perhaps 
have wandered through all the aberrations of metaphysics.) 

The demand now made upon you (and which in all 
other cases also you have settled so satisfactorily) is to 
place your pupil in a position of perfect independence, 
certainty, freedom, and, so to say, erect solidity, which he 
can always maintain' without the aid of any outward sup- 
port ; hence what ia wanted is, that eesthetic maturity 
should raise him completely beyond even the want of that 
philosophic culture which he has not received. But then 
the question comes to be : ia he enough of a realist never 
to require to seek support from pure reason ? If he is not, 
then should not the wants of the idealist be somewhat 
more carefully attended to ? 

You will perhaps thinlc that I am merely taking an 
artful way of driving yOTi into philosophy ; but what I 
fiiid wanting can assuredly he perfectly well acoomplished 
in your own way. The extent of my wish is only that 
you should not evade the subject in question, but that you 
should solve it entirely in your own fashion. That which 
in yon is a substitute for all speculative knowledge, and 
which keeps you in ignorance of all its requirements, will 
be perfectly sufBcient in the case of Meister himself. Tou 
have already let the Uncle say a great many things, and 
Meister too touches upon the question several times very 
snocessfully ; hence there -would not be so veiy much to be 
done. If only I could clothe in your way of tbinLing that I 
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which I have expressed in my own way, in my Sealm of 
Shadows and in my Esthetic Letters, wo should very eoon 

What you have put into Werner's mouth as regards 
Wilhelm's outward circumstances has an uncommonly 
good effect upon the whole. It has stmok mo whether / 
you could not make the Count (who appears at the end 
of the Eighth Book) the means of bringing Wilhelm to 
full honours. How would it be were the Count — the 
master of ceremonies of the novel — by his respectful 
behaviour, and by a certain kind of treatment which I do 
not need to describe more definitely, suddenly to raise him 
from his station into a higher one, and thus confer upon 
him, in a certain way, the nobility he does not possess? 
Assuredly, even though it were the Count who thus dis- 
tinguished him, the thing would be done. 

As regards Wilhelm's behaviour in the Hall of the 
Past upon first entering it with Natalie, I have one sug- 
gestion to make. He is here, it seems to me, too mui3i 
the old Wilhelm, who, when in his grandfather's house, 
preferred remaining beside the sick prince, and whom 
the stranger in the First Book inds in so wrong a waj'. 
He still almost exclusively keeps standing by the side of 
the mere mtbstance of the works of Art, and I think poetises 
too much with it. Would this not he the place to show 
the beginning of a happy crisis in him, not indeed to 
represent him as a connoisseur, for that is impossible, but 
stiil to represent him more as an objective observer, so that 
a friend, such as our Meyer, might entertain some hopes 
of him ? 

Ton have in the Seventh Book already very successfully \ 
made use of Janio to espress, in his hard and dry manner, \ 
a truth which brings the hero as well as the reader one 1' 
great step in advance; I mean the passage where he j 
denies Wilhelm to" possess any talent as an actor. It lias y 
now occurred to me whether Jarno could not render him / 
, a similar service in regard to Theresa and Natalie, with j 
an equally good result to the whole. Jarno seems to \ 
, me to be the right man to tell IVilhelm that Theresa I 
could not make hioa happy, and to give him a hint / 
, '. which female character would suit him. Such single and ^ 
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plain-spoken words, said at the right moment, iit once 
rid the reader of a heavy burden, and aot like a flush 
of lightning to illuminate the whole scene. 

Monday (JiJy 11), cftrly. 
A visit prevented mo yesterday morning from sending 
off this letter. To-day I cannot add more, as things are in 
too unsettled a state. My wife is elose upon her confine- 
ment, and Stark expects it to-day. I thank you cordially 
for your friendly offer to take Karl into your house; bat 
he is no trouble to na, as 'we have taken a few additional 
persons into oar Bervice, and ho avranged the rooiUH that 
he will not bo in the way. Accent my thanks for VietUe- 
viUe and Mwatori. Schlegel and his wife have arrived 
here again ; little Paulus* has started in haate for Suahia, 
to pay her sick mother a visit. Farewell. I hope on 
Wednesday to be able to send you farther news with a 
heart more at ease, 



^ 



191. — ScniLLEE to GOETITR. 



Mom lay (July 11) ttfteraoon at S o'clock. 

The confinement of my wife took place two hours ago, 
in a shorter time than was expected, and with Stark's 
assistance, easily and happily. My wishes are in every 
respect fulfilled, for it is a boy, apparently well and 
strong. Ton can imagine what a weight is taken from 
my heart, especially as I had cause to fear that the 
spasms might make the birth premature. 

I can now therefore begin to count my little family ; it 
is a cuiious sensation, and the step from one to two is mnoh 
greater than I thought. 

Farewell ; my wife sends greetings ; with the exception 
of being w«tk, she is very well. ""■ 

Sen. 

■ The wife ofG. P. Paulas, io whom Gofitbe hud been intioducei] by 
ScMler. ^he posBe^secI Bomo talotit as a poetces. Goethe's usual 
epithet for her waa Die Kkiiie. Fran. 
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192. — Goethe to Schiller. 



Weimar, July 12, 1796. 
I congratulate you with all my heart upon the little 
lOw-comer ; may you live to have much joy in your 
wo boy.s. Give your dear wife m.j kindest and warmest 



Next Saturday, if possible, I shall pay you a visit. We 
must necessarily have a talk by word of mouth about my 
novel, also atout tho Xenia, and many other thii^s which 
1 have at heart. In each case the question will be ; where 
the years of apprenticeship, that are actually to be given, 
are to he brought to a close and in how far it may be 
intended at a future time to let the charactera appear 
again. Tour letter of to-day seems actually to point to a 
continuation of the work : this I think I would be inclined 
to do aild like to see accomplished, but more of this when 

That which is necessary for the past must be done, just 
as one is obliged to poinf forwards, but there must be links 
in the chain to point to a further development as well as 
to the plan itself : this is a point I should Kke to discuss 
with you. Do not send me back anything with the 
carrier-women, and keep the manuscript, I shall bring 
with me the Xenia, Cellini, and perhaps something else 
besides. Give my kind greetings to Schlogel and his 
wife; I am looking forward to seeing them both this 

I do not altogether like our little friend* travelling in. 
these critical times ; things look exceedingly bad in SuabJa 
as well as on the Upper and Lower Ehine, 

May all go well with you in your peaceful valley, 
and enjoy this lovely season, at all events from your w ' 
dow. 



k 



• Sec end of poatacript to Letter 190, 
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193. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Toesday evening, July 12. 

Things are progressing in my little household as well 
as could be wished. My wife is going to nurse the child 
herself, which is what I very much wish myself. On 
Thursday we are to have the christening. If things 
remain in as peaceful a state as they now are, my mind 
will be sufficiently at rest for me carefully again to go 
over the Eighth Book of your novel before I send it 
back to you. 

It will not matter if your next sending of Cellini turns 
out to be shorter than usual. I have several things not 
altogether useless wherewith to fill the monthly part. 

You have not yet written anything about the drawing 
and the engraving to Hirt's essay. 

I am extremely sorry that I am not to have your vignette 
for this year's Almanack. Some decoration we must have, 
and this would have been the most sensible one. As I 
do not care to have any other of our contemporaries, I shall 
endeavour to procure the portrait of Uz, who died lately. 
By thus honouring one belonging to the past we shall give 
ourselves the appearance of honesty and fairness. Perhaps 
you will help me to procure it through Knebel. I would 
gladly pay whatever might be the cost of a painting or 
a drawing. 

Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. Frau Char- 
lotte* is to be godmother to our child; it is a great occasion 
for her, and she is astonished that you are not to be one 
of the company, especially as one of the boy's names is 
to be Wilhelm. Farewell. 

SCH. 

194.— Goethe to Schiller. 

July 13, 1796. 

I congratulate you upon the good progress that the little 
new-comer is making. Give my kind greetings to your 
dear wife and to your mother-in-law. To the christening 

* Frau von Ealb. 
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I should have oomo without having been invited if such 
ceranonies did not unsettle rao. I shall come on Saturday 
instead, and we will then enjoy a couple of happy days. 



The engravings to Hirt's work are being made, and 

promise to be good ; the artist would not do the one for 
less than four Carolina, the other was to bo somewhat lesd 
expensive. There is certainly a great deal of fine work 
about them. 

I will apply to Knebel for Uz's portrait. 



195. — GoEraE ta Schiller. 

WeimBr, July 20, 1796. 
I came over here very quicldy yesterday in Ho/rath 
Loder's company. The transcript of my novel is going 
on briskly. This morning early, at Pyrmonter's, I thought 
out a short essay in which I propose to give myself 
and you an account of my method of observing nature, 
whicit at some future time might form an inti-oduction 
to my studies in this subject. Herewith I send you one 
of Nature's products which must be speedily consumed 
at this lime of the year. I hope that you will like it, and 
that it ivill agree with yon. 

Gr. 



196. — ScHiLLEa to Goethe. 

Evening, 10 o'clock, 
dy a line or two by way of greeting, together with 
our best thanks for the fish, which we — that is, my mother- 
in-law, I, and the Schlegela, whom we had invited to the 
feast — enjoyed most thoroughly, 

I am to-day so exhausted and fatigued by a despatch 
to Cotta, and all kinds of small necessary business afiaire 
that I cannot write more. The occurrences in Frankfort 
will, I trust, not have ueriously affected either you or your 
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I mother. Should you hear any news that does not appear 
' in the newspapers, lot me hear of it. Fareirell. 

SCH. 

It waa said here today that the Coadjutor had been taken 
priaoner. 



197. — Goethe to ScinLLER, 






Weimar, July 25, 11 

I have had two letters from Meyer, which Lave put my 
mind quite at ease. He has retired to Florence with a 
fellow-couutryman, in well and happy, already editing 
the works of Cellini, and is inunensely charmed with the 
works of the old Florentine masters. 

Herewith, I send you a little not«, which please do not 
show to any one. K I should hear anything further I 
shall let you know, Frankfort has, after ail, suffered more 
than was thought probable. 

The transcript of my novel is progressing rapidly. 
Next Wednesday I hope to send you lie greater portion of 
it. It is well that I have got so far, and delightful that I 
have your help in forming an opinion of it. At the pre- 
sent moment it is scarcely pogsible to keep one's mind in 
the necessary state of oompoBure and concentration. 

Farewell. 

G. 

198. — Goethe to Schilleb. 

July 23. 

Bere is more news. 

The Electorate of Saxony is about to make a cordon. 

The French have repulsed the Austrians at Gemiinden, 
and were thus only about five miles from Wtlraburg. 
Probably they are there by this time, and found enormous 
magazines and stored-away treasures. 

Acoording to all accounts the oontingenta from Saxony 
are retreating. The Austrians are retiring behind the 
Danube ; Wurzhurg has to provide 12,000 horse to drive 
them back. 
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Wirtemberg is making peace, aud is already enjoyiHg 
a cessation of lioBtilitiea. Mannheim is said to be as 
good as lost. The Imperial Court is levying about 30,000 
men in Bohemia and Galacio. 

Prankfort has lost 174 houees, and has to pay eight 
million livrea in money, one-and-a-half million m cloth 
and stnffs, and a quantity of eatables, in consideration 
for ■which none of the inhabitanLts are to be mulcted with- 
out a trial and justice. 

This is the comforting news that comes in from different 
quarters. The fate of our part of the country depends 
solely upon whether it is possible to gain time. A first 
attack and a skirmish we might certainly be able to resist, 
The iact that the King of Pmssia is in Pyrmont, that the 
last resource is thus at hand, that he and the Landgrave 
of Hcaee must be anxious to obtoiu peace for the Elec- 
torate of Saxony, that the French have enough to do in 
driving the Austriaus to Boheniia through Fraaconia, 
Suabia, and Bavaria, and in forcing them back upon their 
own territory, all this enables us to draw some hope, unless 
indeed — like so many others — this hope too should come 
to nothing. 

I have as yet no tidings from my mother : she lives in 
the largo square where the Saupttcache stands, and directly 
feces the Zeile ;• she therefore has a full view of that half 
of the town which waa bombarded. 

I have meanwhile been pushing forward with my work, 
and while my novel is being copied out have endeavoured 
to make use of your various suggestions; witii what 
success you will yourself be able to judge, 

Farewell. 

The news about the Coadjutor is not probable, he had 
time and room enough to withdraw to U!m ; even Coodo'a 
corps, which stood in Freiburg, seems to have escaped. 
Whatever further news I hear, you shull be informed of. 

1 e- 

^^^B * One of the priucipal streela in Frankfort. 
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199. — Schiller to Goethe. H 

Jena, July 23, 179ff.*4 

During t.h.e last days I have not felt well enoagh td) 
vrito to you even about things that interest ns holh, and 
to-day I muBt still refrain from this as my head is in a 
sad state in consequence of a sleepless night. 

Political affairs, which I have alwaj's avoided pur- 
posely, are now coming a little too closely home to us. 
The French are in Stuttgart, where the Imperialists are 
said to have taken refuge, and the French were obliged to 
fire upon the town. But I can scarcely believe this, as 
Stuttgart has hardly any walla, and no one in their senses 
could think of maintaining themselves there even for 
three hours. I have had no news of my family for several 
weeks ; what I have just told you is out of a letter from 
little Paulus.* All communication between Stuttgart and 
Sohomdorf was stopped, so the little one writes, and hence 
the posts between the first-mentioned place and here are 
likewise interrupted. 

Things are still going on favorably in my house, only 
that my wife seems unablo to nurse our baby ; she baa no 
more to give it. 

I recently beard that Stolberg, and those who happened 
to be with him, solemnly burnt your MeUter as far as tho 
Sixth Book, but that — as in the case of Amdt's Paror 
diengarllein — be spared this one and had it specially bound. 
He seriously considers it a defence of the Moravians, and 
has l>een much edified by it. 

Baggessen has spluttered out an epigram on my 
Almanack, in which it seems our epigrams are roughly 
dealt with. The point in question is, that after " having 
first presented ideal figures to our reader, a Venetian pot- 
de-chaTitbre is emptied over liis head." The sentence, at all 
events, looks very much like a dog that baa been soused in 
■water. I recommend both of these bits of news to your 
notice for you to make tho best use of them you can. Be 
so kind as to send me whsit you have ready in the way 
of -Zenio, as the press is urgent for them. 

My last Almanack of the Muaeg is prohibited in Vienna ; 
* See end of ixhstscript lo Letter 190. 
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we shall tlierefore have aU the less reason to be sparing in 
onr next. 

The following epigram is the latest from Berlin, as you 



I 

Fare 



Der Leitura neuen Bdmitt detn Leier zu eiap/ehleii, 
Mutaf ieh de» Meiiten Werk lur ereteii pToiie tcaliteii. 
Die BiBeite itt, nnA darni ill ailel abgeHum, 
Wenn «eI6e( de» P/uschfTa Werk gie meht verru/en ftanii." 



'areweil. The transcript of your Eighth Book wUl 
again keep me busy. We must talk over the natural- 
histary subjects by word of month. Herder has sent i 
several things for^^the Almanack, and others of which it is 
written : 

font indigiialiii vrsTim 
Qiiahaietinque polest. 

My wife sends kind greetings, 



^^L 200. — OoETHE to Schiller, 

^^H Weimar, Jul; 26, IT!)C. 

^^Theirewith Rend you a capital letter from Meyer ; it i( 
the second I have received from. Florence, where he seems 
to be very happy. I only hope that he may remain there 
for some time in the enjoyment of his peaceful life. 

On Saturday I shall probably send you another dozen 
Xenia. While you are proceeding with your Almanack 
conld you not first sead me over the manuscript? I have 
altered several passages in the Xeaia, and here and there 
put headings to them ; perhaps some use might be made 
of these. 

The transcript of my novel is progressing, and I find all 

»• " Tho newest ntyle of tjpe to reoommenci to readen, 
I Brstly obosa the Xeliter'n work oa proof. 
The aeoond ia — end hU ie settled then — 
When e'en a bungler's work can't 017 thein down." 
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kinds of things still to do to it. I hope to be able to send 
it by the 3rd or the 6th of August. On the 10th I shall 
pay you a visit, and then I hope that we shall speedily 
come to the end. 

By that time also the political troubles will probably 
have become more settled ; Thuringia and Saxony, so it 
seems, will have time to bethink themselves, and that 
alone is a great piece of good fortune. 

Kant's essay on the noble (vomehme) way of philoso- 
phising has given me a great pleasure ; this treatise also 
will actively help in separating that which does not belong 
together. 

The Auto-da-Fe of the Stolbergs, and the epigrams of 
Baggessen shall not bring them any good ; as it is, they 
are only credited because they have been tolerated, and it 
will not cost us any great trouble to thrust them back to 
the sphere to which they belong. Farewell, I hope your 
wife will keep well after the change, and that the little 
one may thrive upon his new nourishment. I mean to be 
as busy as possible in order to be able to spend some time 
with you in peace, and to discuss several of my new under- 
takings with you. 

G. 



201,— GoETH^ to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 28, 1796. 

You, as well as other friends, have repeatedly expressed 
the wish that our actors should occasionally give perform- 
ances in Jena ; the time has come when we could send them 
to you from Lauchstadt, and if the theatre is once put into 
order, of course the matter might be considered a settled 
arraujgement. Write and tell mo how people are disposed 
to this, and especially interest the ladies in the proposal. 

The Duke (this is between ourselves) has left the 
matter entirely in my hands; the Gotha people have 
been complimented upon this, and they do not take it at 
all amiss, yet I ought not and do not care to undertake 
the matter without the consent of the Academy. I shall, 
however, ask the Pro-rector not to bring it before the Senate 
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till I am eortain of having a majority in my favour. 
Hence let yout friends and acquaintances take an 
opportunity of saying all that can be said ahont the 
desirability of this new undertaking, and let me hear soon 
bow matters etand. 

I should like fo have La Mere couptAle* for a little 
■while ; if you have still got the book, or could speedily get 
it, Sofkammerrath Kirras, who is going to take tiiis to 
yon, might bring it back with him this evening. 

Here is a letter from my mother. 

Wiite and tell me how you all are. 

Ab for the rest, everything is in such a state of confu- 
sion and agitation that an teathctic mood, which would 
be necessary for me were I to finish my novel in the way 
-we wish, could not be expected to come over me except 
" ^ ■-'■■'■ - jpj^j. 



202. — ScHiLLim to Goethe. 

Ilere are the Xenia, which pray send back to me as soon 
as possible. What is struck ont has either to be left out, 
has already been printed, or has been written out for the 
press. Hence alterations in what is struck out will either 
be imueceasary or como too late. The names below the 
separate verses do not mean anything, and they will not 

I shall try to procure votes for the comedy, and shall 
begin at once with our landlord, who has hitherto always 
expressed himself in favour of it. 1 shall be specially 
glad for my wife's sake if the performance is given. She 
keeps pretty well ; the little one suffers a good deal from 
acidity and epasma, however he seems to be gradnally 
getting accustomed to his new food. One cannot expect 
to be in very good spirits, much less in a fit state to write 
poetry, when surrounded inwardly and outwardly by so 
much trouble. But the poetry perhaps corresponds with 
this state of things. 

As regards your novel, I am in no fear. The little thn.t 
^^^^ * Bv Beuumarchaia. 

h 
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remaina to be done to it, depends merely upon a coaple of 
happy aperpug, and the most wonderfal revelations oftea 
ooino upon one in the midst of ontward presBuro. 

The sound of Meyer's ■voice from Florence has greatly 
refreshed and delighted me. It is a real pleasure to see 
how keenly susceptible ho is of the Beautiful, and in the 
case of so reflootive and analytical a mind as his this 
susceptibility, this undisguised devotion to his subject, is 
a quality infinitely to he prized. 

His idea as regards a picture seems to me to ho es- 
oeedingiy happy and artistic. When yon write to him 
please send him some friendly message from me. 

The Idyll is printed, and I shall in a short time send 
you the proof sheets. The Xema belonging to the Icy 
Way" (Middlii Age and IndimdnalUy excepted) I have made 
into one poem, and omitted the several headings. The 
' same, on a smaller scale, might alHO be done in the case of 
a few othei-H, and will increase the variety of the forms. 
You may perhaps feel inclined to arrange those referring 
to Newton in a similar manner. 

Very many thanks for your mother's letter. In addition 
to what it contains of historical interest, we were attracted 
by the Ttawete of her own Btyle of writing. 

Heaven knows what may yet happen to us. Under 
these circumstances, you will scarcely he able to accept 
Meyer's comforting news about a journey to Italy, 

Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. 



— SCHILLEE to QpETHE, 



So^l 



Weimar, July 30, J796. 

The Xenta shall he returned to you immediately. I 
have made but few comments, and have only io remind 
you that, in the word Eudcemonia, we do not use the i long, 
which is correct according to accent, but not according 
to quantity. Probably yon will not require these two 
epigrams. 

I will not deny that I waa for a moment very much 
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grieved to Bee our iDeaiitiful castle of air so sliattered and 
tatter&l to pieces by tlie eyes of tlie body. The idea 
■was too beautiful, too fitraoga and singular, for me not to 
grieve over having to give it up for ever, especially a.8 an 
idea, a wish, readily takes hold of me. However, we must 
consider we have had enough with the fnii which we have 
meanwhile had in the idea. We must be satisfied with the 
thought that there is a good deal of matter that can be 
made use of in another form. The arrangement made in 
your Almanack will be a consola-tion to me, only I would 
like you to place my name as seldom as possible below the 
poems. The few which I have been writing I must now 
leave as they are, for a time. I nhall bring them with me 
■when I come to you, and by that timo the now form of tho 
Almanack will be in full vigour and power to assimilate 

One thing more. I should like to see all sucli things 
omitted aa might unpleasantly afi'ect our circle and our 
circnmstanceB. In tho first form, the one poem called for, 
supported, and excused the other. Each poem is now 
inserted freely and intentionally, and its effect is also 
confined to itself alone. 

Of my novel I have nothing to report. It is taking its 
noonday nap, and I am in hopes that towards evening it 
may wake up all the fresher for having had a I'eat. 

I have continued my obser^'ations on plants and insects, 
and have been very successful -with them. 1 find that 
when one has thoroughly grasped the principle of con- 
tinuity, and learned how to apply it with ease, nothing 
further ia required for discovering or explaining organic 
natures. I shall now apply this same principle to 
elementary and spiritual natures, and it may serve me for 
a timo as a lover and a handle to my arduous under- 
takings. 

The French thunderstorm is slill hanging over the other 
side of the Thuringian Forest, Wo shall in futui-e look 
upon this range of mountains — which are otherwise wont 
to send us cold winds — as a god-send, if it prove itself to 
possess the virtue of breaking a storm. 

As there is bird-shooting in Rudolstadt, our company of 
actors go there on tho 11th, and the wishes of the Jena 
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public to hare a pleasant entertaimuent in September oaii 
meanwhilB be declared aloud. 

Write and tell me when you. will require a contribution 
of Cellini. I am anxious to hear that you and youre are 
in good health. What news have you from Suabia ? The 
Saxon contingents are said to be in the neighbourhood of 
Kronach. Whether they will be required to protect 
Yoigtiand and Saalgrund Irom incureiona, whether a new 
cordon will be drawn along the Werra, or whether neu- 
trality' or an armistice will be granted through Fruesia, in 
Bhoi't, which species of lightning conductor can end will 
bo employed, must flhortly be declarod. Farewell. I hope 
soon to spend a time of peace and rest with you. 



204, — Schiller to Goktqk. 

Jana, July 31, 1796. 
You cannot be more unwilling to cease with the Xenta 
than I am. In addition to tbo novelty and the interesting 
peculiarity of the idea, it bas been a charming feeling to 
me to tbink of myself working out a certain whole (ein 
gewisim Ganzes) in conjunotion with you ; but rest aBsnred 
that I have not saorificed the idea to my own oonvenience, 
An endless amount is still -wanting to complete a whole saoh 
ae might be demanded even by the most generous of readers. 
My troublesome labours as an editor have made me Tery 
well aware of this defeat. Even though we had been able 
to devote a whole month to them, neither the satirical Xenta 
nor the other portion would have attained the neoesBary 
completeness. To have left the whole work lying a year 
long would have been out of the question, on account of 
our requiring it for the Almanack ; nor could we have 
ventured fo do so on account of the many allusions to the 
latest produotions in the domain of literature, which after 
the lapse of a year would no longer bo of any interest. 
Any other considerations there may be I will tell you of 
when we meet j otherwise the idea and the form is not in 
any way lost, for there is such an astonishing amount of 
subject-matter still remaining that what wo may add to it 
from the old will disappear in it. 
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Your name I mention but rarely. Even in the ca86 of 
the political ones which do not attack any one specially, 
and beneath which many would, have been pleased to find 
it, I have nevertheloHH omitted it, because they mif^ht be 
supposed to bo connected with the others referring to 
Iteichardt. Stolberg cannot be spared, and that you 
yourself probably do not wish ; and Sahlosaer ia not 
more definitely charaoterised than is demanded by a 
general satire on pione individuals. Moreover, theae hits 
at the Stolberg sect follow one anoiJier in such a manner 
that every one must at once perceive that they originated 
with me. I am in a state of justifiable fend wth Stolberg, 
and do not need to treat him with any indulgence. 
Wieland ia to appear with the graceful damsel,* in 
Weimar, about which he cannot complain. Besides, tiese 
Odiosa are to appear only in the second half of tho 
Almanack, bo that when you come here, yon will still bo 
able to reject what does not seem to you to be good. In 
order not to annoy If&and, I ahall, in the dialogue with 
Shakespeare,'!' only mention ylays by Schroder and 
Kotzebue. You will no doubt be kind enough to let your 
iSpmVagJ copy out for me a liat of names from five or six 
of Kotzebue's plays, so that I may be able to allude to them. 

There is no hurry about GelKni, for unfortunately I 
have not been able to send Ootta anything for several 
post-daya. The post will accept nothing for Stuttgart 
and Tiibingen. Your last sending of Cellini, which waa 
intended for the Eighth Number, I have still lying by me, 
and Cotta cannot have received tho manaaoript of the 
Seventh, which was on ita way to him at the time of 
the capture of Stuttgart. 

rrom Suabia there has been no news for a week, I do 
not know how matters stand with my family, nor do I 
know where they are staying at present. 

The news from Cobui^ to-day is that the French will be 
entering it in a few daya, but that no one is in any way 

• One of theXejifo with the sign of the Virgin (one of the Bigna of 
the Zodiac}. 

\ The 390 BOd following Xtaia. 

i Jocoso name givea to Qoethe'a Bioanucnsif, nhoae teal naiae wu 
GH>t (spiril)i 
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at'j'aid. llerr Kesa, the most timorouB hypochoDdriac in the 
world, writes this to his wife who is here, and hence it 
must doubtless bo true. 

It is a good thing that the Jena people will have time 
to rid themBolves of their terror of the French before 
the comedy is presenled to them. There are some very 
scrupuloua people here who would consider an entertai 
ment of this kind improper at a time of such great pnbl 
calamities. 

I hear the Mannheim Theatre is to be cloned for 
BO you will probably again be able to hava Iffland 
Weimar. It would bo a good thing if the Weimar Theatre 
were, at this opportunity, likewise to engage an actreas. 
Mdlle. Witthof^ or whatever her name now ia, would be a 
very good acquisition. 

We are ali well here. Our little one ia gradually 
accommodating himself to circumstances. My wife sends 
you kindest gieetinga. 

Farewell. I am looking forward to hearing aomethii 
more about your natural-history studies when yon come. 

SCH. 

»205.— SciiiLi.Er. to Goitthe. 
Jena, August 1, 179(1. f 
After long wavering to and fro, everything is at 1 
settling down in ita proper balance again. The first id) 
in regard to the Xenxa was in reality a merry jest, a jol 
intended for the moment, and waa in so far quite pro] 
Subeequently there c^me a certain superabundance, : 
the rush burst the vessel. But, after having again slept 
over the matter, I have found the most natural solution 
in the world for satisfying your wishes as well as the con- 
venience of the Almanack. 

Those which in reality excited the demand for a certain 
universality and brought me into great embarrassment aa 
editor, were the philosophical Xenia, the purely poeti 
in abort, tlie inoffensive ones ; hence the very ones vl 
were not inclnded in the first idea. Hence the mat! 
will be settled if we place these latter among the oil 
poems in the first and serious part of the Almanack, 
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on the other hand give the jocoae ones under the name of 
Xenia, and connect them with the first part as a whole in 
the same way as we did last year with the epigrams, 
a mass together, and unmixed with any of a serious 
character, they will lose much of their bitterness; I' 
humour which prevails throughout, as you lately : 
marked, will excuse each singlo one, and, at the same 
time, tbey will torta a certain whole. The hits at 
Beiehardt, also, we will scatter among the heap, and not, 
OB in the first instance, have them placed at the head. On 
the one hand the honour, which, we conferred upon him by 
this distinction, was too great ; on the other, the oflenco 
given was too great Thus, if you approve of my plan (as 
I think you will) the Xenia will i-etum to their original 
character, and I do not think Tve need in any way regret 
having departed from our first intention, for the deviation 
enabled ua to discover many a good and beautiful thing. 

According to the new arrangement, those of your 
political Xenia which merely contain a moral, and are not 
directed against any one in particular, are wholly separated 
from those with a satirical tendency, and I have placed 
your name below them. It requires to be there because 
these confessions are connected with your last year's epi- 
grams, and even with your Meislcr, and as regards ferm and 
substance unmistakably show your stamp. 

I Lavo to-day again received no news from SuabJa I it 
seems as if we were altogether cut off from there. Hcrr 
von Funk, who wrote to me to-day, has been obliged to quit 
Artem, his usual quarters, in the district of Langensabia. 
However, we need not be very much afraid of this, for he 
considers that position to be useless. 

Farewell. ScH. 

206. — Goethe to Schilleu, 

Weimor, August 2, 1796. 

Yon will, my dear friend, often still be called upon to 
have patience with mo during these days, for now that the 
time is approaching when I was to have set out on my 
journey," I am becoming but too well aware of what I am 

* A journey ta lUJy BbaudooGd iu cousaqoeDDe of tlie itnpodimenta 
cauBud by vna: 
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losing by having to give up one of my most cherifihed 
hopes, for at my time of life it is mnoh the same thing as 
ornshing them altogether. What I still require in the way 
of culture, I could obtain only from that source ; what is in 
me, I could make use of and apply only in that way, and 
I felt certain of bringing back into our narrow sphere 
much valuable matter, in discussing which we might at 
some future day have doubly enjoyed the time which I 
should have spent away from you. Our good friend Meyer's 
remarks grieve me ; he only half enjoys things, as I cannpt 
share them with him except by letter, and now that I 
have no work before me to enliven and cheer me, I feel 
much disheartened. A long journey and a number of 
subjects pressing upon me from all sides, is now more a 
matter of necessity to me than ever ; meanwhile, which- 
ever way I look at things, it would be foolish of me to 
start at present, and I must therefore reconcile myself 
to circumstances as best I ccm, 

I hope soon to pay you a visit, and am glad that you 
have thought out a way whereby we shall not lose our 
fun with the Xenia. I think yours quite the right plan, 
and the Almanack would thus retain its previous form, 
and above all things be distinguished by a prologue and 
epilogue. It would not contain a mixture of hetero- 
geneous kinds of poetry, and yet would show the utmost 
possible variety. Who knows what may not occur to us a 
year hence to arouse the interest of the public in a similar 
fashion? I shall to-day say nothing more about other 
matters. Farewell ; give my kind greetings to your dear 
wife. 1 hope to find you and yours well and in good 
spirits. 

G. 

207. — Schiller to Goe-The. 

Jena, August 5, 1796. 

Matthisson passed through here to*day. He came straight 
from Italy by way of Trieste and Vienna. According to 
his assurances the journey to Italy is not at all so very 
unsafe. He thinks that there should be no difficulty 
about the route from Trieste to Borne via Anoona. He 
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himself met with no unpleasantness on hiH journey, and 
■was only detained at Nijrnberg, where there wob a 
scarcity of horses. If -within three or four weeka it could 
be known for certain whether yoa need have any fear 
about homa and hearth, you would after all not require 
to give up your journey. Hirt also has left Italy ; 
Matthisson took leave of him in Yienna ; he says that 
Hirt too intends to come this way. Ho could tell us no 
more about Meyer than what we know already, and in fact 
be could not give ua any special news about any of the 
latest occurrences. 

I herewith send you a colleotion of serious Xenia; a 
mixture of yours and mine together ; these I have mado 
into a bouquet, eo that, as r^^rds these pieoes also, the idea 
of working in conjunction might in some measure be ful- 
filled. Have the kindness to look over the manuscript, and 
to make a note of what you -would wish in any way 
altered. If you have no suggestions to make, please let 
me have it back by the returning message-girl, bo that I 
can let Giipferdt have it at once. 

Other matters I must leave till the next time I write. 
I am not alone. I trust this letter will find you cheer- 
ful and contented. Hero all are well. My wife sends 
kindest greetings. 

ScH. 



208. — Goethe to Schillkh. 

Woimai', Angliat 6, 17SG. 

The firdevani Xenia look very well as Ihey are now 
arranged, and the serious lot will certainly be well 
received also. If only you could find a few more headings 
for those that still require thorn, it would bo a good thing ; 
the spirit has not suggested any to mo lately. Next week 
I Bhall be with you, and hope that our being together will 
be of some profit to us both ; we shall be able to complete 
some things and project others^ I have some interesting 
things to tell you of in the way of natural science. 

During these last days I have diKCOvered the most 
beautifiil phenomenon I know of in organic nature (this 
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is sayingagooddeal). and Bend you herewith a report of it. 
I do not know whether it is known ; if, however, it is, 
nataraliBta deserve to be called to account for not having 
BO important a phenomenon proclaimed in all highways, 
instead of vexing inquiring minds with so many tedious 
details. Do not tell any one of it, I have, it is true, 
heen able to make the observation only in the case of one 
species ; probably, however, it is the same in all, and on this 
point I must come to a decision before the antumn is over. 
^B the change I speak ol^ takes place very rapidly, and one 
cannot see the movement owing to the smallnoss of the 
space, it seems fabulous when watching the creatures, for 
surely it is something — in the space of twelve minutes — to 
grow an inch in length and proportionately as muoh in 
breadth, and hence, as it were, to increase on the square, 
and, moreover, all the four wings at once ! I will nee 
whether it is possible to let you see this phenomenon with 
your own eyes. 

Farewell. Between ourselves I hope to be able to bring 
you peace and quietness for Thuringia and Upper Saxony. 

G. 
Poateeript. 
As a matter of course this growth must not bo imagined 
to take place in such a manner as if the solid parts of the 
wings increased to this extent in so short a time ; I con- 
ceive the wings ta be perfectly formed of the finest tela 
ceUidoga, which is exuded al the above rate of rapidity by 
the action of some elastic fluid, be it air, vapour, or any 
other, I am convinced that some such similar proce ea * 
^^^^ might be detected in the development of flowers. ^^H 

^^H 209. — SCUIIJ.ER to Goethe. ^^M 

^^H JetiB, Angast S, I79ft ^^| 

^^^ Your new discovery is indeed wonderful ; it seems tot^H 
' bo a significant one, and to lead on to an important track. 

It reminded me of the rapid and powerful development 
which takes place in the heart and lungs of a new-born 
animal. That butterflies so decidedly avoid the light-side 
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IB also remarkable, and again calls atteation to the in- 
fluence of light upon organic na.tureH. 

I should like very much to see the phenomenon myself. 
Ton will probably be continuing your experiments, and 
when you come here you will have more to tell me con- 
cerning them. 

It is universally said hei-e that in Woissenfela there has 
been a meeting between the Elector of Saxony and some 
of the IMces, nay, that even the King of Prussia waa 
present ; we hear, further, that the Saxons meant to lake 
poBsession of Erfurt, and othei- tiich luports. From Suabia 
I still have no news, and can send none thither, 

Schlegel'a brother is here ; he makes a very favomble 
impresaiun, and gives promise of much. Humboldt has 
Bet out on a long journey to north Germany, and goes 
as far sb the island of Bugen ; he intends looking up our 
friends and enemies in Entin nnd Wandsbeck, and will 
have all kinds of amusing things to tell us of. I could 
not rightly understand what induced him to start off there 
so suddenly. 

Your Eighth Book is doubtless still at rest. Have you 
got any work on the discoveries at Herculaneum ? I am 
at present in want of some details* about them, and beg 
yon to tell me what you know on the subject. Yolfcmann's 
history even, I think, gives som« account of them. 

Here, in our house, all ia going on well. We are all 
(for Karl is one of the number) rejoicing at the thought 
of having you here. 

Do come as soon as ever you can ! 

SCK. 

^^^ 210.— -GOETETE (o ScHILLEn. 

Weimar, August 10, 179G. 
My package was ready, and I was again in hopes of 
being able to spend some time ■roithyou. but unfortunately 
a variety of circumstances detain me here, and I do not 
Eoe when I shall he able to come. 

Please let me know what it is about the discoveries at 

Herculaneum that you wish to hear moi'e of, so that I may 

* For liii poem entitled Fomp^i un^ Serculanvm. 
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be able to meet your wishes. I herewith send yon Wolt- 
mann ; in Buttner's library also there is a book entitled 
Beschreibtmg von Heraeleia, aus dem Itdlidnischen dea Don 
Marcelh Venuti (Frankfort and Leipzig, 1749). 

May I ask you to send me back my paper on Butterflies. 
The phenomenon appears to be general ; I have, meanwhile, 
observed it in other butterflies, and also in sawflies. I am 
more than ever convinced that one can come perfectly to 
imderstand organic natures by the idea of continuity. 1 am 
at present engaged in setting myself a plan of observation 
by which I shall be enabled to classify every single obser- 
vation, whatever may be wanting in-between ; when once I 
have effected this, everything that is at present in confusion 
will be enjoyable and welcome. For when I look at my 
many awkward oollectance, I should scarcely find time or 
be in the humour to separate or to make use of them. 

My novel is again giving signs of life. I have embodied 
your ideas in my own fashion ; whether you will be able 
to recognise those spiritual creatures in their earthly form 
I do not know. I feel almost inclined to send the work to 
the press without showing it to you again. It is owing to 
the differences of our natures that your demands can never 
be altogether fulfilled ; but even this disagreement is sure 
again to give rise to many beautiful comments when the 
day comes for you to give your opinion of the whole. 

Let me from time to time hear of the Almanack. Here 
is a small contribution* ; I have no objection to having my 
name placed at the end if you can make use of it. It was, 
in fact, an arrogant statement of Richter's, in a letter to 
Knebel, that put me in the humour for it. 

Be sure to let me know what Humboldt writes. 

In a few days Legationsrath Mattei will call upon you ; 
give him a friendly reception ; he was Hofmeister at Count 
Forstenburg's, a natural son of the Duke of Brunswick, and 
at the same time in the service of the mother of the latter, 
Frau von Brankoni, and has seen a good deal of the world 
in their company. Farewell. 

G. 
* The Chinaman in Home. 
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211,— ScuiLLKR to Goethe. 

(August 10, 179G.) 

I have juBt receivecl yonr letter, and have time only 
quickly to send off the mannscript you ask for. My vary 
best thanks for Volkmann and the other notices. Your 
Chinainan • shull be sent warm to the preaa ; it is the proper 
way to settle Bucb matters. 

That you cannot come at once is a great disappointment 
to me. I should so mucb have liked to light my lamp at 
youTB. As regards your novel, yon are acting very wieely 
in not adopting the ideas of another, which do not readily 
assimilate with your own nature. As things stand, all is 
of one piece, and even should thero be a small gap (which 
is by no means proved) it would be better to remain as it 
ia than to be filled up hy a foreign hand. More of this in 
a day or two. 

On Friday I shall also send you some sheets of the 
Almanack. 

Farewell. Sen, 

212. — Schiller to Goethe, 

(August 12, 1796.) 

I to-day got so deeply engaged in a poem, that 1 cora- 
pletdy forgot that it was poslnJay, My wife, who ie 
sending yon some biscuits, has just reminded me of the 
fact, and I have time only for a few words. 

Here are specimens both of the better and the inferior 
copies of the first sheets of the Almanaek. The fourth is 
now in the press, and it is probable that we shall have it 
ready by the first week in September. It will be aetoniah- 
ingly rich, and wholly different from last year's. When I 
compare your Idyll with the Epigrams of last year, it 
seems that this year's numbar will probably cany off 
the prize. As regards my own works, I am much better 
satisfied than I was with those of last year. It is perfectly 
marvellous what your personal influenoe has wroiight in 
me, and although nothing can bo altered as regards one's 
style aud abilitj/, still a great puiification hae taken place in 
* See last lettei and note. 
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A fow things which I have at present in hand call 
forth this remark. 

Mattei I have not yet seen ; I shall give him a kind 
welooaie when he appeiirs. My brother-in-law, von Wol- 
2ogen (the Councillor of Legation), and hia wife are here 
ftt present ; he has devoted several years to the study of 
architecture, and as he is not wanting in brains and has 
travelled a good deal, you will not find him wanting in 
interest. 

Farewell, and do not be too long in coming. I am just 
)w ^ain wearying for yo-ur Eighth Hook ; can I not have 
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^^^H Weimar, Aii^»t 13, 179G. 

^^^V Your friendly letter, together with the first sheets of 
^^^^ the Almanack and the biscuits, were a great pleasure to 
me ; they oame to me when I was in the midst of all kinds 
of work. The Almanack really piesents a brilliant ap- 
pearance, and the whole cannot fail to prove rich and 
varied. Could you not ha've my Icy Way {Ekbalin) altered 
as you are having some of the pages rearranged. As it 
BtandB now, it gives promise of being a whole, which is not 
ftilfilled, and the two single distichs at the end would 
render its being understood still more uncertain. I send 
you them now, as I should like to have them printed. 
The distichs might be separated by a little stroke, and as 

tl have added a few others they would form a kind of 
sequel, and introduce the coming ones, which would be 
given in the same manner. Sophie Mereau " has done 
■very well ; the Imperative f looks first rate. It is clear 
fro '" ■ ' n , ., , . , , . . 

me 
Bol 



from this case how a false thought can be made true by 
means of poetry, for the appeal to feeling clothes it well. 
It struck me that the poeui by Conz J ia in reality nothing 

* Hhe had contributLil a poem entitled Andenken to the Almanack. 

t An allusion to Herders poem, Vertehieilene WeUa der Moral, in 
TtlUoh he rldioulea Kant's categorical Imperative. 

i Entitled Die Mumh, On the third sheet stands tlie Queen of the 
QoblinB, by Mejer, addreasiag a proclamation to ber attendant epiiibi. 
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but good prose, and how strange the Goblin looks in the 
midst of the other gay company. But it is very well that 
you accept something of all these favorite species of 
compositions. Have you not got aoother pretty romance ? 
I hope to be present at the revising of the Xeitia, and to be 
able still to have my latest included among the number. 
By next Wednesday I hope to have got through several 
things ; by that time I shall also be able to decide the 
question as to whether I shall let you see my Eighth Book 
again. I am very much mistaken or else I shall have to 
extend this last volume into two, so as to bring more 
proporlion into the working out of the various subjects. 

"What do you say to the enclosed marvellous story ? It 
is from a Florence newspaper; have it copied and show it 
to some of your friends. A strange ordinance has been 
issued by the Quirinal for tie protection of the French 
commissaries who are expected. It is there declared that 
instant and most severe punishment^ with out any forms 
of trial — will be inflicted upon whosoever shall in the 
slightest degree insult them, or shall stir up any excite- 
ment or agitation, no matter what happens; this iMt 
probably refers to the removal of works of art. 

Meyer has written, and is in very good spirits ; he has 
already begun to copy the Madonna della Seggiola, and 
will probably afterwards do part of one of Micbael 
Angelo's splendid paintings; h« still hopes that I may 
be starting soon. 

Nest week I shall also be able to say more about our 
political affairs. The Saxon contingents remain in Voigt- 
land ; the rest of the troops are divided in such a manner 
that the cordon has acquired proper shape ; in spite of this 
the best that can be hoped will not depend upon force 
and violence, but upon higher relations and brighter con- 
stellations. 

My kind greetings to those around you ; I am rejoicing 
at the prospect of seeing you ^ain, as I am still in hopes 
that our exchange of thoughts will bring forth r^ults 
which we cannot as yet at all foreseo. Farewell. 

G. 
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214. — ScniLtER to GoCTiiE, 

Jcaa, Au^at IS, 1796. 

At last I have letters from Suabia, which, it is true, do 
not give me much information, but upon the whole they 
have set my mind at rest. Cotta's letter I enclose. My 
family have Buffered but little from the troubles of the war, 
but BO much tbs more from the circumatanceB of my 
father's illnesB, whoae life is slowly ebbing away amid 
much suffering. My youngest sister, of whom I spoke to 
you last March, died in April, and my second sister has 
Deen on the point of death. 

As I can at present send letters to Suabia only by way 
of Frankfort, and as a great deal depends upon my present 
order to Cotta, I beg you to be so kind as to enclose, what 
I herewith send, in a letter to your mother in Frankfort, 
with a reque^ that it be sent on to Stuttgart as speedily 



At the saniB time bo so good as to tell me to whom I 
have to address myself in Weimar as regards the cover for 
the Almanack, concerning which Cotta writes. 

To-morrow I mean you to have another letter by the 
message-girl j to-day my hands are fully occupied. 

Farewell. 

I have just heard that the poet from here agrees to take 
letters for Stuttgart by way of Frankfort ; I shall therefora 
not need to trouble you. Sch. 

Your JXsboAn (7ci/ Way) can very well be altered, as, 
in any case, two pages of the same sheet have to be 
reprinted. 



215. — Goethe to Schillee. 

Aagutt 16, 1796. 
On Thursday evening next I hope to be with yoa; 
meanwhile I send you in advance a packet containing a 

variety of things. 

I. The etchings for Hirt'a article; those made with the 
graving-tool, are in my hands so as to bo re-examined, ^h 
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2. Cotta's lettei's. — A copperplate for tlie cover of the 
Almanack of the Museg can be got ready in a fortnigbt's 
time ; it is only as regards the drawing iJiat there win be 
any difficulty. Moyer has some that are excellent ; I do 
not know for which calendar they were designed and 
engraved. 1 shall bring them with me. We might our- 
flelves invent a suitablo bordei-, leave the central field a 
blank, place a serious xenion in front and a jocoee one 
at the back, and thua settle th« matter in a way which 
would again be something new. 

3. La Mere eoupable. 

4. A Publicum, which shows pretty clearly the situatioa 
in Eome to be connected with the marvellons storios. 

5. A perfectly new tale, the author of which you will 
probably recognise. Could not an interesting article for 
the Horen be made out of this production, if it were trans- 
lated and some things added, as well as taken from it ? At 
all events tho democratic tendency of so purely an aris- 
tocratic source is unique of its kind, and in my opinion 
many an advantage might, with but little trouble, be 
drawn from thi.'^ production. 

The Eighth Book of ray novel must be sent to the press 
from here, so that the points in which I have been suc- 
cefisful may surprise you when yon see them in print, and 
that what is still wanting may serve uh as subjects of 
diacusaion at s<jme fnturo time; for the present I am 
thoroughly tired of it, after a long time of dissipation, 
and wish to turn my mind and thoughts to other things. 

I am sorry to hear such sad accounts of your family. 
Aa things generally are so bad, one ought by rights to be 
gladdened by individual things. I shall tie very pleased 
to see your sister-in-law again, and to become acquainted 
with your brother-in-law. Farewell. 
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216. — GOETIIE to ScniLLER, 

Weimar, Angnst 17, 179G. 
Although we are at present more than over dependent 
upon the events of the moment, still 1 hope that nothing' 
Q 2 
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will prevent me being witli you to-morrow evening. I shall 
again bring the tabnlti* mtivag with me. Your distichs are 
nuuHually beautiful and will certainly produce a. splendid 
effect. If it ia posHible for the Germans to comprehend 
that one can be a thoroughly good fellow without being 
exactly a philistine,* or a aimpleton, then your "sayings" 
■will accomplish much that is good, as you have set forth 
the grand relations of human nature with so much noble- 
ness, freedom, and boldnesB. 

Far be it from me to blame your accepting certain 
articles in the Almanack, for people expect to have a 
pleasing variety, and alternatiouB of tone and of representa- 
tion ; bulk and variety are looked for, good taste will 
dehght in discriminating, and bad taste will have an 
opportunity for confirming itself, by being made game of. 

Much else I must tell you by word of mouth. I hope 
that we shall then again move a good step forwards 
together. Being rid of my novel, I feel inclined to set 
about a thousand different things. Faiewell. 



217. — Schiller to Gouthe. 



1 



Jean, October 5, 1^ 

I trust that you arrived safely, and found all well. 

At last I Lave received one-and-a-half thousand frontis- 
pieoea, of which I at once send you 200. This number 
of copies I think the bookbinder ought to have ready by 
Friday afternoon, in which case please send them to me by 
an express messenger. The music has not arrived, and 
therefore cannot now be sent <)ff. 

I also herewith send yoQ 150 title-pages. As one of the 
thi'ee sendinga to the bookbinder was despatched straight 
from your house, I suppose that a quantity of title-pages 
must iikevrise have been sent to Weimar. Should this not 
be the case I beg yon to eSnd me word. 

Humboldt writes to me that people in BerUn are per- 



vnlgar-minded peraons. 
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fectiy eacbanted with, your Idyll, o£ which copies were 
sent there from Karkhad and Ti3plitz. 

Farewell. Here all are well, and send kindest greetings. 
Should the bookhinder, between three and four o'clock 
on Friday, not have 100 copies Teady, it will be unneces- 
sary to send an expreaa messenger, and a mossage-girl can 
bring; all that are ready on Saturday. 

PSCH. , 
218. — GOETTIE in ScBILLEP., 

Wuimar, October 8, 179G. 

On leaving the quiet life I spent with you, I was at 
ODCo called to a very different scene ; yesterday and the 
day before I was at Ettersbuvg and in Schwanaee, and 
this morning, owing to a fire in the Jacobgeorsladt we 
have again been put on the move. From Bortuch's house 
one geta a full view right across the gap. 

Meanwhile our murderous and fire-dealing foxes have 
also begun to do their work. There ia no end to astonish- 
ment and speculation. Be sure, whatever happens, not 
to confess any doubt, for the interpretation of the enigma 
is, as I see, taking a thousand difi'erent forms. 

As regai-de the bookbinder, I will do what I can. On 
Tuesday you will receive a budget, but continue to send 
title-pages and frontispieces ; I will write as soon as pos- 
sible, how matters stand with vs. 

K you have no objections, I will make use of the one 
incomplete copy for marking the misprints ; you ought to 
be preparing a second edition, and have it made in small 
octavo, as you recently spoke of doing. 

This letter will be accompanied by a clean reprint of 
tbo engraving for Hirt's essay ; on Monday it will be sent 
to Frankfort. When I receive the continuation of the 
manuscript, I will also correct the other. Only write and 
tell me in time wherein 1 can assist yon, for 1 see many 
distractions before me. Please tell your brather-ia-Iaw, 
with my compliments, that ho should not decline Schef- 
fauer's proposal at once, J have an idea about it which I 
will tell you of one day soon. Farewell, and give my 
kindest greetings io the ladies. CU 
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219. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jenu, October 9, 1796. 

I have to-day sent a hundred Terpsichores,* and a 
hundred title-pages by my brother-in-law ; but according 
to my calculation both were long since despatched to 
Weimar, and the prints of the title-pages and frontis- 
pieces sent to-day, I was obliged to take from rough 
copies of the Almanack. Both have therefore been lost, 
unless they are lying at your house or at the book- 
binder's. In my letter of the 5th, I must, I think, have 
stated how many Terpsichores I sent on Wednesday 
evening. 

It is precisely the same with the title-pages ; I shall be 
obliged to have a hundred of them printed off again ; this 
is a pity on account of the expense. I thus see myself 
punishea early for the bad way we treated the inferior 
authors. I cannot describe to you how much I have lately 
been worried by a number of small tiresome details con- 
nected with the Almanack, and the melodies having been 
sent too late will oblige me to make up sixty-three 
additional parcels. There is neither time nor opportunity 
now for having the melodies bound; they must go as 
they are. Besides, no one would thank us for the expense 
and trouble it would give us. 

The bookbinder here is anxiously waiting for new covers. 
If my brother-in-law should not bring me anything to-day, 
then I earnestly entreat you to send me to-morrow as early 
as possible whatever may be ready by that time. I cannot 
understand why the printer has not sent anything for six 
days. 

There is still a demand here for the Almanacks, but 
only for the better copies; this will not be of much 
good to me. I am afraid we shall not dispose of the 
inferior ones, and as there are but 500 copies of the 
better ones, we shall find that there will be a dearth of 
Almanacks for purchasers as well as of purchasers for 
Almanacks. 

How are you satisfied with the music ? What I heard 
of it — although very imperfectly performed — pleased me 

) * Tho frontispiece to the Mmanaek of the Muaes^ 
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very much., Mignon is affecting and lovely; my Beauck 
(Visit)* also maken a very pleasing effect. Will you bo eo 
kind as tu see that, of tlie accompanying seven copies of 
melodies, sis are delivered to Herder, and one to Gcheim- 
ratfi Voigt? 

I enclose a letter from Edmer, because it contains 
something about tLe Almanack. We ought in reality to 
take note both of ■written and printed criticisms on the 
Almanack, 80 that whtm. worti the trouble, we might 
Borne day refer to tbem, 

I have not taken ; note of low many copies of the 
Almanack the bookbinder in Weimar has received. To 
judge from the reniaining copies of the edition I have by 
me, and those which are still lying at the bookbinder's, 
there should be somewhere about 180 in Weimar. 

Will you ftnd out through Geist? 

All here ate pretty well, and send kindest greetings, 

SCH. 



220 .^Goethe ta Schillek. 

Weimar, Ootolier 0, 170S. 

Your brother-in-law, to my groat satisfaction, brings mo 
the title-pages and frontispieces, as well as the melodies ,- 
if only we had had all together a fortnight ago, we might 
have been able to rejoice over the whole lot. 

Hoffmann, the court-publish ox, claims to stand in soms 
oonnection with Cutta, and wishes to have from fifteen to 
twenty copies sent to him on account. Shall I lot him 
have them, or ask to be paid for them at once ; of course 
with a quarter's discount. 

Farewell. More shortly. G. 

e of 
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^^^^H 221. — OOETHE to SCHILLEB. ^M 

^^^r Weimar, October 10, 1796^| 

I TJnfortiiTiately, the impleasantDeBa of a bnainess like the 

I one you have undertaken accumulates and increases, and 

L I am afraid you will still experience many vexations 

^^^_ &om tke faot of your having publiehed at your own 
^^^K expense. 

^^^H Wo do not remember of any frontispieces and title-pages 
^^^r except those already despatched. Geist counted and packed 
^^^^ all the copies which went to Jena, and found no title-pt^es 
' among them. 

Your letter of tho 5th of October siieaka of 200 frontis- 
pieces which you had likewise uent. I received another 
jiundred through your "brother-in-law, and they are 
accordingly completo. I now require another fifty title- 
pages and seventy-two copies, and the bookbinder would 
then have all pertaining to the 300 ; of complete Bopii 
there have been delivered : 



i 



Be sure to transfer the whole buBinesa to the ewe of 
some one else, if a second edition should be required. 
The whole enjoyment of the thing is spoilt by such 
mBchanical work, when it is wholly unsnited to one's 
nature, and not carried out with befitting precision ; at 
the end, where everything ought to be in order, one 
has nothing but vexation, because things are found to be 
wanting at all points. 

About the music I can as yet say nothing. I have 
heard it, but that is not sufficient in the case of Zellet's 
compositions ; he has a great deal of originality which 
has first to be won from hiau. 

Farewell. I herewith eend you back Korner's letter. 

As we know the public, we shall not likely find ourselves 

opposed at this opportunity by a new phenomenon. When 

I have paid Stark and the bookbinder, I will send you the 

. bill. 
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(Struck out with pencil; ^H 


Here is 


a summary of bow we stand with the book- ^^M 


binder, it 


will give you a better view. He received of ^^| 


copies : 


^^H 




First sending .... 50 ^^1 




Second „ .... 100 ^^M 




Third „ .... .50 ^H 




Fourth , 2B ^^M 




m 




FroDtiepiecps .... 200 ^^H 




Second si'Dding . . . lOU ^^H 




^H 




Titlc-pagca . . . . IQO ^^M 




Sucond Eunding ... 100 ^^H 
25U ^^H 


■ 


Covers at oco Bending . 300 

a. 


P 


222.— ScuiLLEB to Goethe. 




Jciw, October 10, 1790. 


The name of HofiTDano, in Weimar, ia entered in Cotta'n 


invoice. You can, tlierofoifl, aeud him and the InduHrie- 


Comptoir— 


if it wants any^ — copies of the Almanack on 


aocount. 


Be so kind as to mark on the accompanying 


price-liate how many copies ha.Te to be delivered to the | 


two firms 


and have a receipt made out for me, Sbould 


copies on velluin or Dutch-paper be wanted, I should be 


told ftt latest, early on Wednesday morning. 


I also send yon a parcel of melodies ; shoidd there be 


too many. 


be so good as to return them to me by Saturday. 


Seventy 


-two copies have now been ordered and 
to the bookseUers here. If twenty-eight go 


despatche< 


to Weimar 


we shall have got rid of a hundred copies in 


two town 


containing about 12,000 inhabitants. It will 


li 


^ 
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i bo interoHtiDg to find out the aotiiaJ. state of poetio taute 

f in Germany from iustanceu liko those, I um. convinced 
that one-third of our rettdurs and purchaserB will be found 
in Thnringia und Urandenburg, perhaps also in Ham- 

, fcnrg and the aurrounding places. 

I beg you to let me have the rent of the covers. 

1 Hirt's essay t will send to-morrow. The print of the 

[ feintiBpieao shall be sent to Cotta before he sees the plate 

\ itself. 

To-day the socond third of the whole edition of the 

I Almanack will be despatched to Leipzig. 

I Farewell, and write to me Boon again, eo as to refresh 

l-and to Btreugthen me. 

' ScH. 



223. — ScqiLleIl tu GosTUE. ^H 

Jiina, October 11, 1796.^1 

From the list of what has been sent to Weimar I now 
Bee that I am exaeljy in want of a hundred copies on 
printing-paper, which probably Giipferdt did not send to 
jne ; they cannot have been sent off from my house, as 
DO copies have ever left this except those despatched to 
"Weimar. Hence, I am. likewise in want of title-pages 
and frontispieces which are indeed easior to replace. It is 
moat vexatious that Giipferdt should just happen to be at 
the fair, where ho will be for more than ten days. 

I handed over the packing of yesterday's parcel for 
Leipzig, to Gabler, a bookseller here, but this took only 
part of the work off me ; for the determining what eadi 
parcel was to contain— on account of the four different 
kinds of copies — and the addressing of the invoices, etc., of 
course fell to my bands, aa did also a number of other 
small details. 

The last parcel will be despatched on Saturday, and 
then I shall be rid of the burden. 

I have, meanwhile, not heard anything further about 

the Almanack, except that oni' good lady-friend here, S — ,• 

has copied those Xenia wh ich are directed at Manso, and 

• Sohlegd'a wife. 
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sent them to Gotter, who is Baid to have been very much 
horrified at them. 

The same lady is also already speaking of the Seyenth 
and the beginniDg of the Eighth Book of your Wilhebu 
Meislm; which sho inaiats upon having read in print. It 
is rather strange that S - ■ ■■ should have received printed 
uhoets of your novel before you yourself have Been them ! 

FarewelL 

The seventy-two copies of the Almanack that are still 
wanting to make up the 300 I can no longer send, because 
in addition to those which our bookbinder beie has coni- 
m6n:;ed to eew together, I must have the seventy-two 
stiperSuouB iroatispieces that are in Weimar. Therefore, 
be so good as to see that I get these seventy-two frontis- 
pieces, together with the covers belonging to them and 
the other remaimng twenty-two title-pages. The Weimar 
bookbinder has not had anything to do in the matter, so I 
must allow our man here to proceed, for he has already 
folded and sewed all, and is now only waiting for the 
frontispiecea and title-pages. 

Farewell. Sua. 



P224.- — OoETUE to Schiller. 
Weimar, Oi^tober 12, 170G. 

I hope soon to hear that you have got rid of the trouble j 
and worry which the Almanack has caused you ; if only 
one were thoroughly able to enjoy the longed-for rest, but 
like newly-delivered women, one very soon takes a fresh 
burden upon oneself. 

Tho two thousand covers have now been despatched. 

Hei'owith follow; — 26 Title-pages; 71* Covers; 81 
JVontispieces. 

This is now all, partly too few, partly too many ; the 
hundred copies which you miiss must be found whatever 
happens. 

To-moiTow morning the bookbinder will send the last 
copies he has ; I shaJI at once give Hoffmann twenty of 
them, and leave the rest tiU the head of the hiduatrie- 
Oompioir ret;urns from Leipzig. On Saturday you shall 



1 
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huar bow mauy copioa have paaeed tlirough my bands; 
everything will thne fit in nicely. 

The bill shall follow. I enclose a transcript of Stark's 
bill, which I have paid ; you, therefore, now have eveiy- 
thing on one sheet of paper. 

No more to-day. All hail to our lady-friend that she 
copies and distributes our poems, and that she takea more 
thought of our proof-sheets than we do ourselves! Such 
feith, verily, was rarely met with in Israel 1 

Tou will, of course, let mo have good copies for 
Hoffmann, 

8evan-and-twenty of the melodies came in the la^t 
' parcel I received. Farewell. More ere long. 

G. 



225. — SciiiiXEK to Goethe. ^H 

Jeua, Octobur 12. 1796/" 
Things are gradually getting arranged and settled. 
The missing hundred copies have been found, and an 
order given fur the requisite number of frontispieces to 
make up the twentieth hundred. Giipfei*dt, fortunately, 
had had more printed thaa were ordered, so that there was 
another lot at the booktinder'a. Everything that had to 
be beund ia now bound ; two large parcels, 400 Iba. in 
■weight, have been despatclied to Leipzig. I have already 
, made a contract with tbe carrier as regards the lot for the 
:e, which Cotta is to have charge of, and the man 
f will take it to Frankfurt in a few days. By Saturday I 
I shall have cast the whole burden off my shoulderK. 

Here the demand for copies is still great ; but all want 
them on writing-paper, just what we ourselves arc in want 
of, and there are no more on post-paper. Here Ih the last 
for Hoffmann, I shall be glad if you can save the extra 
one bound in yellow paper, which I went, for we must 
now be sparing with the good copies. 1 have some sheets 
of defective copies on velliini and post-papor, out of whioli 
we might make one othtr complete copy for the cor- 
rector. 
Here alone we have sot up seven copies on voUum and 
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eight on Dnteli paper, and alniost as many more might 
have been made, if I had had otbeis in hand. I havb also 
decided that everything I have printed in future shall be 
printed regardless of expense ; this is the safest plan, for 
even the Khabbieat fellow will no longer put up with 
shabby fellows. 

The first sending— that is to say, as much as is contained 
in one part — I have despatched to-day, together with the 
print of the frontispiece. The rest is not yet quite copied 

Meanwhile, pray be again thinking of your Cellini. 
How glad I should be if we oould manage to find some 
other new and pleasant thing for the closing number of 
the Soren'a second year's course. 

Will you, when you have an opportunity, let Herder 
know that he cannot yet have any numbers of the Horm ; 
he has beard that single numbers aie spoken of in 
Weimar (which Cotta sent me by lotter-post) and thinks 
that he has been forgotten. 

Our beet thanks for the cod ; we wish very much that 

you could come and help us eat it. Farewell. All here 

' Hnd greetings. Sch, 



^jffl^: 



226. — Schiller to Goethe, 

Jena, Ootolwr 14, 1796. 

At last I have cast off all the despatch business from 
my shoulders, in order to begin anew and the more menily. 
Things were indeed not settled without some little diffi- 
culty, but fortunately these matters were not of any great 
consequence, and all has ended happily nevortfaeless. I 
only hope that all the labour, both physical and mental, 
that has been spent upon it will not prove to have been 
altogether in vain ; fortunately, however, such things, as 
in the case of bringing forth children, have their own 
reward. 

Yesterday, Blnmenbach was in Jena, and came to see 
me. After what had recently been said of him, I was not 
a little surprised to bear him make the remark that "ha 
ooQsidered himself fortunate in being able to make a 



w 
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special study of pliiloaophy, to which, his houI waa 
devoted." Lavftter, alflo, is here, but I have not seen 
him, PfluliiB, whom he recently treated in a Bomewhat 
rude fashion, received a note from him, begging for an 
int«Tview, Be prepared to see him in Weimar. Mcrean 
in again here ; I have soniething to tell yon about her. 
Farewell. Let mo aoon hear from you again, ^^ 

All here send kind greetings, Sco^^f 



227. — Goethe to Sckillek. • 

Weimar, Oetolter 15, 179G. 

You will herewith receive the account with a tran- 
Boript of the aeveral receipts, and this matter, therefore, 
is also set to rights. The eurplns of 95 thalers 9 groscheus 
(£14. 5«. lOd.), I wish to keep for Cotta'e bill, inasmucli 
as he promised us payments on account, for the Horen, for 
our Italian expedition. Enclosed is the bill for the copies 
that were bound here. If you can exchange the encloeed 
imperfectly printed sheets tor a perfect one, another could 
bo bound, and we should then be quite in order. I send 
you back the first copy on Dutch-paper and one of mine 
on vellum, in place of which I have taken two smaller 
ones. Here, likewise, is a <^uire that was over. 

I have also received some more prints of tho coverwhich 
had been lost, I don't know where. I hope you will 
now have sufBcient ; in any case this want is most easily 
replaced. I shall take the plate into my own possession. 

I now know of nothing further that hue to be done, and 
wish that the work may prove a succees. On the whole, 
I iind that the Almanack produces but one etfect ; every 
one finds himself struck hy its appearance, and every one 
takes it upon himself to speak of it with apparent liberality 
and more or less coDstrained satisfaction ; see if I am not 
right that this will generally be tho case. 

My best thanks for the strange news that the Prophet* 
is in Jena. I shall try and keep out of his way, and am 

• LftToler. Goetho hoil given him tliia cpiUict qb early aa 1786, in 
which ypnr he hud gone to Bremen like a prophet imd «orkur of 
mirttcloa. 
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curious to hear what you will say oF him, Blnmenbach. 
also came to see me ; he brought a very interesting 
mummy's head with him. 

If a meeting takes place between the Prophet and 
Paulus, the latter will prohably get the woret of it, and 
will have nobody but himself to thank that he was 
jnBulted, It coats the Prophet nothing to ingratiate 
himself even by the basest flattery, for ho ofterwarda 
finds it the easier to use his arrogant clawa. 

Write and tell me what you know about the little 
beauty. 

A portion of ray Cellini, about twelve sheets in m 
script, will be sent to you soon ; there will then be other 
two parts, both of which I will take in band at once, as I 
feel utterly incapable of doing anything else. The last 
two poor songs will have to remain in Umbo a little while 
longer. Things aio really in the moat terribly prosaic 
state here in Weimar, of which otherwise ono would have 
no idea. 

I also send you the last Book of my novel, as the last 
sheets of the seventh are wanting. Ungor has probably 
got them, and according to his praisoworthy custom, sent 
them as enclosures, so who can tell where they may ' 
As soon as the good copies arrive you shall have one. 

Teslerday my Friday parties began again ; but I s 
probably have them only once a fortnight, and send out 
invitations. 

Farewell,' and give my kind greetings to all. G, 

One thing more. Could you tell me anything about a 
certain Captain Eiisch, from Stuttgart ? You may per- 
haps have known him personally. We have been informed 
of his acqnirementfi, what we now want principally to 
know is concerning his character, his demeanour, and dis- 
position, 

228.^SCBJLLER to GoETm;. 

Jena, October 16, 1796. 
Herewith, at last, come two monthly parts of the 
Horen ; they were sent to me yeet^rday from Leipzig. The 
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publisher, BiihmB, to whom I sent the Almanacka, iuformed 
me at once of the receipt of the two fimt bftles, and that 
all the copies which I had deposited with him previonaly 
(there were abont twenty, not including the rough copies} 
were already sold oat. This is really a good deal, for a oon- 
Biderahle uuniber of copies were ^ent at the eame time 
to more than fifteen booksellers in Leipzig; oven these, 
therefore, were not sufficient. There must be a taiTible 
fight for them, and we shall probably have to be thinking 
of a Reooud edition. 

Bohme has now, in a third bale, received 225 sewn 
copies and again a number of rough ones. As soon as he 
writes that he has sold over two-thirds I will make 
an'angemente for a second edition. The post has treated 
the second bale so badly that some dozen copies have been 
destroyed by the wet. This is the bale which Gabler 
packed, mine arrived in good order. 

Ton must be sure to read the new number of the journal 
Seuttchland. The insect has again been unable to resist 
using its sting. Eeally one ought to worry it to death, 
otherwise we shall have no peace. It has aimed its 
malice against your Gdlini, and in order to torment yon, 
has praised and quoted passages which you have omitted. 
It speaks with the utmost contempt of the essay on de 
Stael. 

I yesterday gave you unnecessary alaiin about Iiavater ; 
it was his brother that was here. 

Beichardt is also said to be in Leipzig ; Kiethammer 
and Paulns have, however, not yet seen hjm. Schlegel is 
atill in Leipzig, where the two kindred hearts will pour 
themselves out to ono another. 

Farewell. ScH. 

P.S. — I have just received a very handsome letter from 
Eomer about the Almanack. You shall have it to- 
morrow, when I shall send yon other six Moren, 



J 
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229. — Goethe to Schiller. 

WBimaj, October 17, 1706. 

The accompanying parcel was made up the day before 
yesterday evening. I now also enclose tliat part of 
Cellini which haa meanwhile been finished. Yon will, 
no doubt, be kind enough to loot throngh it again and 
have it copied. 

The Prophet has produced a young prophet whom, bow- 
ever, I likewise do not wiah to see, for, after the sublime 
example of the Jewish God, I cherish my wrath down to 
the fourth generation. 

The three first cantos of nay poem are pretty well 
worked out and I shall now proceed with the fourth. All 
four together will amount to about 1400 hexameters, so 
that with the two last cantos the poem will probably 
amonnt to 2000. 

Fish and birds are also being anatomised and all other 
things are going their usual course. Farewell, and let me 
soon hear that you are in tolerable health and busy. 

230. — ScHiLLEK to Goethe. 

October 18, 1796. 

I herewith send you Kiimer's letter, which, after the 
meaningleasness and flatness of the usual" run of criti- 
cisms, is very comforting in its tone. Please let me have 
it back as soon as you have read it. 

I did not note how many copies of each month's Horen 
or what kinds 1 sent you yesterday, and cannot, therefore, 
to-day send you the others you shonjd have. 

The Humboldts wrote lately that they leave Berlin e 
the end of this week, that they intend resting ten days o 
the road, and will arrive here somewhere about the 1st of 
November. 

I have heard nothing further about the Xenia. Schlegel, 
who is back again, was too short a time in Leipzig (having 
had to make a trip to Dessau) in. order to learn much. On 
his return from Dessau, he says, they had already made 
a considerable atir in Leipzig. 

VOL. I. R 
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I hour that among others the Duchess in "Weimar is 
thought to ba the Elegant Maiden (die zierUclie Jungfiau),* 

The Xeaia: " Wteland, wie reick ist dein 6eUt," etc, 
(" Wieland, how rioh ia thy mind," etc.), some oonsider a 
BBtire on Wieland and hi» new edition, and ho on. 

Farewell, Jl am inten-upted. Scii. 



'S^* 



231. — GOETHK to SCHllLEB. 

Wt;imur, Oi'toLeT 10, 17! 

Very many thanks for Kiirner's letter which you sent 
ine. sympathy oxpresGed in so truly friendly a spirit and 
yet BO llioroughly critical in its motives is rarely met with. 
I mean to keep the letter a few days longer in order at 
hia opportunity to exaaiine several poems which I have 
not yet even read. My very kind greetings to our &iend 
and thank him from me ; tell him something of my new 
poem, and assure him that I am looking forward to seeing 
it jn his hands. 

We must allow the ' Gibiohenstoin't cur to go on 
harking for a time till -we give it him pretty hotly. In 
fact all the opposition party, who set their minds to deny 
things and are fond of pulling things to pieces, must bo 
treated like those deniers-of-inotion ; one need only keep 
incessantly walking up and down before them in aa com- 
posed a manner as possible. 

I am afraid that there ia Bomutliing else concealed 
behind his Ipraiee of the omitted passages of Ceilini. As 
he possesses the original, 1 am afraid he will ti'anslate the 
missing passages and have the whole reprinted, for he ia 
capable of anything. I mean therefore not to publish 
the last two portions — which, in any case, belong togethe 
— before next year, and shall meanwhile complete my 
manuscript and announce a complete edition ; for the 
demand for it ia very great and the scattered articles in 
our journal bave already made people impatient. 

1 tlie naniB ol Me estate. See 
Letters 169, 170. 
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When you write to Boie ask Tiim whether he will let 
me keep the Englieh trttuBlatioa which I got through 
Eaohenberg. I will gladly pay what it costs, and promise 
him another copy of my translatioti when once it is 
published entire. 

I am -very much rejoiced to hear of Humboldt's expected 
arrival. As soon as ho ari'ives I shall probably come over 
to you, even though it be but for oce day. 

Of the seventh and eighth mimbara yon have sent me 
two copies of each, one on blue and one on yellow paper. 
I beg you to let me have the others soon, for I am dread- 
fully tormented for them. 

PareweU ; my kind greetings to all, and let mo hear 
aoon that you have commenced a new work. G, 

Could you let me have a fifth number of this year's 
iZoren, whatever the paper may be? The parcel 1 sent 
you on Tuesday has, I hope, arrived fcufoly. 



232. — ScniLLEa to Goethe, 

Jena, Octobei 19, 179G. 
You have given ma a very unexpected pleasure with 
the parcel you Bent to-day, I at once seized hold of the 
£ighth Book of Meister and felt its whole force. It is 
astoniahing to fi.nd how much it is imbued both by an epic 
and a philosophical spirit. That which lies within the form 
constitutes so beautiful a whole, and towards witlumt it 
touches upon the Infinite, Art and Life. In fact it miiy be 
said of this novel of yours, that it is nowhere limited 
except by the purely uesthetic form, and where the form 
comes to an end it is there connected with the Infinite. I 
could compare it to a Iwantiful island lying between two 

Your alterations I find quite anfiicient, and perfectly iu 
harmony with the spirit and meaning of the whole. 
Perhaps if that which is new had been written at the time 
■when you wrote what is now old, you might here and 
there have done with one stroke what you have now only 
E 2 
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accompli slieil with several; but tliis, of course, will pro- 
bably not be felt by any one wlio reads it in its preaent 
form for the first time. With the exception of my freak to 
have the main idea somewhat more strongly emphasised, I 
now really do not know of anything to be desired. If, 
however, tbo word Lehrjahre (apprenticeship) were not 
given on the title-page, I shoidd. consider the didactlo 
part of this Eighth Book as almost too predominant. Several 
of the philosophical thoughts have now obviously gained 
in cleainess and intelligibility. 

In the scene immediately Ibllowiug Mignon's death also 
there is now nothing that heart could desire at that 
moment ; only I should have liked to see the traueition to 
a new intorest marked by a new chapter. 

The Marquis is now introduced in a very Batiefactory 
manner. The Count is excellent ; Jarno and Lothario 
have likewise gained in interest through the _new addi- 

Accept my congratulations on the successful teniiination 
of this great crisis, and let us at this opportunity watch 
and see what sort of public we have. 

Thank you for the billa you sent me. I shall arrange 
tio money as you propose; besides, twenty-four louis-d'ors 
are still due to you for your share in the Almanack, and 
even more, if we aie to have a second edition. My best 
thanks also for your Cellini. The ship can now be set 
afloat again. A minute ago an historical essay by Funk 
oame to hand. 

Major Kosch I do know, and my brother-in-law is even 
better acquainted with him, With the exception of his 
knowledge in niathematice, tactics, and arehilecture — in 
which, however, he is first-rate^he is very narrow in Mb 
views and wanting in culture ; there is a good deal that 
is common and pedantic about him, and capital as he is as 
a teacher, there is little else in his deportment and in his 
' taste to recommend him to a circle where a knowledge of 
the world is desired. Otherwise he is a good, kind man 
with whom it would be easy to get on, and hia weak points 
are more amusing than wearisome, 

SCH. 



SCUILLEU AMD OOKTUE. 



233. — Goethe to Schiixke. 

Weimar, Outuber 22, 1796. 
The copies of the last volimie have at last arrived, and 
I herewith send yoTi half-a-dozen : 
for yourself, 

Juetizrath Hufelaiid, 

Bofrath Hufeland, 

Grieabach, and 

1111111110151. 

I also return Eiimer'a letter ; I have found great pleaBuro 
in comparing it with the poems in question. I shall ho 
Boon to hear what he says about my novel. Farewell, 
am now working only so as to make the next couple of 
months pass quickly, and also so as not to have spent this 
unfavorable season, of short days and dreary winter 
weather, altogether unprofilably. 

234.— SciiirxEB to Goethe. 

Jena, October 23, 1796. 

Accept my heartfelt thanks for your Meisler which will 
often refresh and inspirit mo. The four other copies I 
have sent off; you apeak of six, but I received only five, 
Humboldt's is still wanting. 

Humboldt was not a little surpiised with our Almanack, 
and has been regularly Tovelling in it ; the Xenia have 
made the cheerful impression upon him that we intended 
them to make. It has again been a pleasant discovery that, 
to any one with a liberal mind, the impression made by the 
whole is, after all, pleasing and agreeable. He writes that 
in Berlin there is a great run after the Almanack, but that 
be had not heard anything about it either intereKting or 
amusing. Most people seem to meet it with moral com- 
monplaces, or they ridicule everything without distinction, 
as a literary bear-baiting. Aniong the pieces which he 
had not before seen, he was principally delighted with 
your SUbahn and your Musm in der Mark ; of mine he liked 
the Sexes and the Visit, and he paya great respect to tho 
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Tabulia votirh, as does GenK ; tut he finds it very difBcult 
to decide what we have worked at together in these pro- 
dootions. Of the Xenia he -writes that they are all laid to 
your account, which conjecture has been fui'ther confirmed 
in Berlin byHufeland who ia said to have maintained that 
he had read them all in your handwriting. 

Otherwise I have not heard anything lately about the 
Almanack, and fancy that we shall soon become aware how 
little wo can now count upon general appreciation in the 
public. 

Humboldt Lopes to be able to bo here in a week. I am 
rejoicing at the prospect of again living in his society for 
a time. He writes that he had not met Stolberg iii Eutin, 
aa the latter was in Copenhagen at the time, and that he 
knew absolutely nothing of Claudius, except that he is a 
perfect nonentity. 

Your Letters on Switzei'land interest every one who reads 
them, and I am really glad that I succeedad in extorting 
them from you. It is also true that thoy give an uncom- 
monly animated picture of the preaent, from which they 
proceeded, and that without having had an artistic origin, 
they form a whole in a very natural and adroit manner. 

The conclusion of Meieter has deeply affected my sister- 
in-law, and I there also find my expectation of what con- 
etitntes the principal effect confirmed. It is, after all, 
always the pathetic that first claims the soul's attention, and 
only ai. a subsequeut period does this feeling become united 
to the enjoyment of serene beauty. Mignon will probably 
leave the deepest impression on a first and even a seoond 
reading, but I believe that you will attain what you 
aimed at, viz., to resolve this pathetic emotion into one of 
beauty. 

How glad I am that you intend coming again for a few 
days. Now that I have thrown off the work with the 
Almanack, I am very much in need of a new and animating 
source of interest. I have taken up Wallmsteiti, it is true, 
but I am as yet merely wandering round about it, waiting 
for a powerfiil hand, to throw me into it entirely. The sea- 
son oppresses me as it does yon, and I often think that things 
could not but go well with a cheerful ray of sunlight. 
I Parewell. I must beg you to have the engraver' 
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well as the bookbinder's bill for tha Almanack madB out 
separately ; on Wednesday I must send the whole account 
to Cotta, and therefore -meh. to have a separate hill for 
each. That which is owing for Hirt's essay ho will pro- 
bably he kind enough to add specially, and to settle both 
these aroounts as well as that of the bookbinder. 
^^^Jarewell, All send greetings. ScH. 



— SCHILLEU to GOETHK. 



Jontt, Ootober 2fl, 1796. 

Only a friendly greeting to-day as an accompaniment to 
the biscnits which my wife sends you. We hope that you, 
like ouraelveH, have been cheered by the friendly weather 
of toniay. 

I herewith send you the rest of Hirt's essay, in case you 
may feel inclined fo devote a spare moment to it. You 
will of course let me have it back on Saturday by the 
message-girl. 

It strikes me that I must now be looking for something 
to make a brilliant closo to the second year's course of the 
Soren; for it seems as if the fate of the journal would 
depend upon the result of the coming aubcriptions. As 
yet I have nothing in prospect, and so little has been sent 
me by Providence witliin tlioeo last two years, that 1 have 
no special confidence in such accidental gifts. The fact is, 
we must have somethii^ to counterbalance the frightful 
heaviness of Hirt's essay. 

If only you had another packet of Letters such as those 
on Switeerland ; I would gladly undertake the work of 
editing them. 

Of news there is none to give you. Schlegel says that 
the Dnko of Gotha has been very mnch amused with the 
Xenia, and especially with the one on Schlichtegroll,* which 
he thought very highly of I also hear that Wchiitz cannot 
conceive or make out what he is to do about reviewing o 
Almanack ; I can well believe it. 

Farewell. Son, 

1 sharply 
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236. — GOKTIIE to BatlLLER. 

Weiiuar, October 26, 1796. 
Tho box whicb contained the biscuits I herewith return 
with veiy many thanlcs. The space occupied by the 
biscuits, I have refilled with a, number of the PMIoaophical 
Journal, of which two copies were seut me ; please to give 
it back to Niethiiammer. 

Hirt's essay I do not find ; it will doubtless follow. 
I too have thought of the last number of this year's 
Horen, and of No. 1 for next year; unfortunately, how- 
ever, no expedient has suggested itself to my mind. What 
I possess of old things have no proper form, and are in fact 
out of dat«. The diary of my trip from Weimar to Home, 
my letters from the latter place, and whatever else on this 
subject there may be among my papei-s, could not be put 
into shape by any one but myself: and moreover all that I 
wrote at that period bears more of the character of a man 
escaping from pressure, than of one living in freedom ; 
more of one who, little by little, was becoming aware that 
he was striving after objectB which he hoped to master, 
but which were beyond him, and who did not find out — 
till he had arrived at the end of his goal — that he was 
then only in a fit condition to begin again at the beginning. 
Were these papers remodelled, they might possibly be of 
some value, but in their present simple state of nature 
they are verily too naive, 

1 am, upon the whole, pretty well satisfied with the 
Weimar public as regards the Almanack, and yet the course 
pursued is ever the same ; the Xenia help the sale of the 
Tdbulte votiva, and whatever else there may be that is good 
and serious in the little volume. It was, of course, our 
intention that people should not everywhere be satisfied 
with UB, and it is just as it sliould be that Gotha is indig- 
nant; it looked on with the greatest complacency when I 
and my friends were treated moat uncivilly ; and as the 
light of using one's fists with pen and ink is not yet out 
of fashion, we have only availed ourselves of the simple 
privil^e of righting our own wrongs, and of crying down 
the necrologic raven,* which picked out the eyes of poor 
• Schliohtugroll. See Letter 235. 
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Moritz, the moment he was dead. I am only waiting to 
see if any one will draw my attention to it, as I shall then 
expectorate as pleasantly and civilly as possible. 

I should like very much to hear that Wallenstein has 
taken hold of yon ; it would be well both for yonrself and 
for the German stage. 

During the last days I have begun to examine tl 
entrails of animals more carefully, and if I keep pretty ii 
dustrious, 1 hope this winter to have worked pretty well 
through this department of organic nature. Farewell. 7 
wont very much to see you again soon. 



237. — ScHCLLER to Goethe. 

Jeno, Oelober 28, 1796. 

Here is the ninth number of the Horen, six copies for 
yourself, one for the Duke, and one for Meyer. The 
closed please have sent on to Herder and Knebel, 

This morning, Fran von Humboldt and her children 
arrived here. He ia stiU in HaJlo with Wolf, but will he 
here in three days. 

The Humboldts were in Berlin when our Almanack 
arrived there. It is said to have created a. mighty sensa- 
tion. Nicolai calls it the Fwrienalmanaeh (Almmiach of 
the JFuriei). Zollner and Blester * are Baid to be perfectly 
enchanted with it. (Yon see ve have succeeded in our 
object as regards Biestor.) Some consider the Xerda are 
written in too tolerant a spirit. Others think that a n( 
plague has come into the world, for the appearance 
the Almanack will be looked upon with dread every 
coming year. Meyer, the poet t is of opinion that we have 
attacked one another in the Xenia, and that I directed 
the distich, Wohlfeile Achtung (Cheap Esteem'), p 221, at 
you I! 

"Woltmann came to see me yesterday, and insisted that, 
in r^ard to the Xenia, Wieland had been heard to say : 
that he was only sorry that Voss has been praised -nhon 

* Editor of tlie lierlinieclK Manataacluift. 

t Principal editor of tlie Arehiv dtr Zeit imtl ilires Geiahmaclica. 
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BO many otter honest people wore abused. Woltmann is 
firm in the belief that the necrologic raven,* which croaks 
after Wieland, cannot be meant to be any other than 
Bottiger. 

At last we have the first printed attack on the Xenia, 
and if all future ones are like it, we need not trouble our- 
selves about them. This attack is published in the Beichs- 
anzeiger, Schtitz sent it to me ; it consists of one distich, 
in which, however, the pentameter stands before the hex- 
ameter. You cannot conceive anything more wretched. 
The Xenia are spitefully abused. 

Schlegel has not yet made out the young Nepotes. He 
again asked me about them to-day. 

But one thing that will amuse you is an article in the 
Leipziger IntelligenzblaUy which is published in folio. A 
worthy anonymous writer there takes up the cudgels for 
the Horen against Eeichardt. No names are mentioned, it 
is true, but the allusions are unmistakable. He strongly 
censures the fact that the publisher of two journals should 
barefacedly praise the one in the other, and show an 
abominable spirit of jealousy towards other periodicals. 
He adds that he is, for the present, content with giving 
this hint, but threatens to be pretty severe if this Mnt is 
given in vain. 

Enough for to-day with these bits of news. We are all 
well here ; I am advancing but slowly with my work. 

SCH, 

I have seen Voss' Almanack. It is wretched. 



238. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 29, 1796. 

I am obliged to go to Ilmenau for a few days, and can 
to-day only thank you for the Horen you sent. It is 
delightful to hear through Humboldt of the sensation our 
Almanack is making in Berlin, he will also be able to tell 
us how matters stand in Halle. As soon as I return I 

♦ See Letters 235 and 236. 
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stall pay you a Tiait. Gotlia is also in a great stato of 
commotion about our andaoify. Here ia a small page of 
diatichs by Prince Angost, who takes things quite in good 
part, Hirt's essay 1 likewise return, and I also enclose 
the engraving, it would be a great piece of good luck 
if I could manage to write a piece of my epic poem while 
in Ilmeaau, the perfect solitude of the place seems to 
promise something. 

Meyer has written again ; he has finished his copy and 
ia now proceeding with other imitations from antLquity, 
Farewell, and send all yonr letters here, they will be for- 
warded to me. Give my kind greetings to the Humboldts 
and to your dear wife. I am longing much to see you 
again. 

G. 



239. — ScHiLLEE to Goethe. 

JenB, Odober 31, 179S. 

I send you this greeting to your lonely valley, and wish 
that the fairefit of the Musea may there light upon yon. 
You may, at all events, find your Hermann's iittlo town 
there, and probably also the apothecary or the green-house 
with stucco work. 

Komer wrote to me io-day about your Meiiter. I 
enclose his letter; it will not accord badly with your 
solitude. 

From Leipzig I have also r-eceived another latter, in 
which I am informed that all the copies I had previously 
sent there were bought up, and I am urgently demanded 
for new ones. There were, namely, from 900 to 1000 
copies in packets despatched to certain publishers, besides 
those sent to Cotta and his dlBtrict ; and in addition to these 
I have from time to time aent 435 to the commission agent, 
when others were asked for. These latter are likewise 
sold out, and thus it is probable enough that those which 
were despatched in parcels will aiot be returned. Even the 
bod copies are all sold out, with the exception of a single 
one. I have therefure collected all those that I have here, 
and have also written t^i to send mo those which you 
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have by you on printing paper, if they can be got at. All 
these together can scarcely amount to seventy-three copies, 
and therefore will hardly be sufficient, for the commission 
agent writes that very many more have been ordered. 
Hence I have to-day written to Cotta and encouraged him 
to make a new edition, which I should not care to have 
made here, both on account of the risk, as well as on 
account of the wearisome trouble it would give me. It 
is his affair, he may therefore consult his own wishes and 
the gain of from twelve to fourteen days is not so very 
important. 

The Gotha epigrams are liberal enough, it is true, but 
I must nevertheless confess that this mode of taking up 
our affair is the most objectionable of all. They give 
evidence of nothing but the tolerance of emptiness and 
flatness, and I know of nothing more offensive than to 
run after what is wretched, and then, as soon as it is 
attacked, to do as if one had only tolerated it ; first to 
contrast it with what is good and then to pretend that it 
would be cruel to try to compare them. The pentameter : 

" Unser Wctsser erfrischt" etc.* 

is strange and most astonishingly expressive of this whole 
class. 

Farewell and think of us with love. Humboldt has not 
yet come. All here greet you most kindly. 

ScH. 



240. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, November 2, 1796. 

Only a short greeting to-day. Humboldt arrived yester- 
day; he wishes to be kindly remembered, and rejoices 
very much at the prospect of seeing you. He is well and 
happy, but his wife, who is in the family way, is not very 
strong. Humboldt very nearly came here with Eeichardt ; 
it was only by stratagem that he managed to escape him. 

^ Probably in defence of Manso against the Xenia, Compare 
Letters 89 and 128. See also Letter 243. 
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Heichardt will be here in a fortnight's time, iu oi-der, an 
he Bays, to take Friedrich Sehlegel away from here to 
Gibichenstein, That 1 call being regularly fetched away 
by the dovil. 

He is aaid to have been rather sentimental about the 
Xenia, becanse he had been aasured by Schlegel that you 
had had no hand in those directed at him; this is said to 
have comforted him very mnch, and Humboldt thinks you 
are by no means safe from a visit from him. Ho is still 
under the impression that you set some value upon him. 
Ho also spoke very highly to Humboldt about your con- 
tributions to the Almanack. You have, therefore, as it 
seems, not yet attained your object with him ; he is, and 
remains your friend before the world, at least in his own 
eyes, and he will probably endeavour more than ever to 
give himself out as such. 

In Halle, Wolf and especially Eberliard* are said to be 
very much satisfied with the Xenia, and so is Klein,!' a 
relative of Nicolai's. Other particulars I shall tell you of 
when we meet, for this is a busy post-day for me. 

Farewell; we all send kind greetings. 

SCH. 



241.^GoETHE to Schiller. 

TVeimar, November 12, 179G, 

Both of your letters, my valued friend, were late in 
reaching me in Ilmenau, to which place — as in the case of 
Cimmeria — messengers are slow of coming, and the rays 
of the sun rarely penetrate at this time of the year ; 
however the Almanack found its way there early enough, 
I am for the present content that, upon the whole, our two 
little books have had the proper effect ; single utterances 
can rarely do an author good. For one's object is attained, 
whether it be near or far off when readers have come to 
perceive our aim. They come walking, running, and even 
tripping along, others stop on the road, others even turn 

• Profeflsor of philosophy, and a well-known writer, whose work, 
Neue Apohgie dai Socrales, met with great euccesa. 

^ ftofesBor of jtiriBpnulBnce. 
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Ijack, and otters agaia beckon and require the author to 
turn back to them, hack into the flat coimtry, out of whicti 
he hae laboriouBly worked his way. Hence the general 
attention paid to us must ho accepted as the reault, and we 
must quietly enjoy ourselves wiUi those who, in the end, 
are most closely drawn to u& by sympathy and understand- 
ing; thus I have to thank yon for the relation I stand 
towards EiJmer and Humboldt, which, cousideriug my 
situation, is moat refreshing to me. 

My having lately been among the mountains and seen 
Voigt'e cabinet of minerals, has again led me into the 
realm of rocks and stones. I am very glad that in this 
accidental manner I have been induced to renew theeo 
observations, without which probably the famous Morpho- 
logi/ would never be finished. While making these obser- 
vations I have gained some ^ood results, which I will one 
day tell you of. 

Otherwise, however, I have not even touched tho hem 
of a garment of any one of the Muses, nay, have not even 
felt myself fit for prose, and not found myself in the 
slightest degree inclined either for producing or repro- 
ducing. We must wait patiently and see what this is to 
end in. I do not yet know when I shall be able to see 
you ; in tho mean time I cannot leave this, perhaps I may 
come for a few days to greet the Humboldts and to talk 
over various matters, l^reweil, and give my kind greet- 
ings to all around yon. I encluae the copy for Humboldt. 

G. 

242. — SOHiLLEE lo GoiiTHE. 

Jenu, November 13, 1796. 

It is truly a comfort to me to know you are near us again ; 
never has a separation from you seemed to me bo long ae 
the present one, although I have been less alone ftan 
usual. I shall he very glad to hear of your new dis- 
coveries for your Morykologij, the poetic hour will strike 
in good time. 

Nothing new has happened here during your absence ; I 
have also heard nothing from the world of letters. Here 
1b the coadjutor'B letter referring to the Xenia, You- will 
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see iiom it, that a man may Bin grievoiisly, if but he has 
a good moral calling. 

A new edition of the Almanack is being now prepared 
herein Jena; for after mature consideration I preferred 
having this buBinoBs dona here at once mther than in 
Tubingen. Gopferdt has bound himself to have it ready by 
the beginning of December. I shall next week send you 
paper lor the covers, of which we now require 425 new 
ones, in addition to those we liave in hand. I have also 
got Bolt's copper-plate of tho Terpsichore, of which the 
necessary reprints can likewise perhaps be made in Weimar. 

During the last few days I have been busy studying 
the historical sources of my iVatlemlein, and have made 
some not nnimportant advances In the economy of the 
piece. Tho more I correct my ideas as to the form of the 
play, the more enonuous appears to me the bulk which has 
to be mastered, and verily had I not a certain bold faith 
in myself, I should hardly be able to go on with it. 

If you havo got Bettiger's treatise on Iffland, please let 
me have it. I hear- such odd things about it ; but why I 
specially wish to see it is becanse it is said to contain & 
letter of IVau Charlotte's. 

I also enclose a small page of Hexameters (I) which 
were written in Breslau by a champion of Ilerr Manso's 
against you or mo. It is really curious that those who 
have hitherto attacked us, should be unsuccessful with the 
number of their syllables. 

Alexander von Humboldt is said to be perfectly delighted 
with tho Xenia, so his brother tells me. This is again an 
instance of a new species of character being able to assimi' 
late the substance. 

Farewell. All send kindest greetings; the Humboldts, 
who wish me to thank you for your Meisler, are longing to 
sea you. All are well here. 

SCH. 



243.— GOETUE to ScItiLLKR. 

Weimar, Noyembtir 13, 1796. 
Tho papers which I received from you to-day, I shall 
return at once. It is really reniarkable, in the one case, to ' 
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I 

^^^H Bee that our adversancs have as yet been unable to dis- 
^^^1 ooTor the elemtmt in which we are mo'ving; the other 
^^^V shon-a a certain higher mode of representation, which, 
^^^K therefore, is also all very well ; if only the inclination to 
^^^K follow the " erquicMche Wasser"' wore not asjovident here 
^^H also. 

^^H I enclose the Oberdeutsohe lAterarkclie Zeitung (SigJt- 
^^^K Oerrtian Literary Gazette), and beg you to let me have it 
^^^1 tiack Boon. So light, Guperficial, but well-meaning a 
^^^P treatment of the whole is not unwelcome. The reviewer, 
^^H at any rate, is &oni beginning to end a son aiee, whioh 
I might not have been tbo caee with every one. The 

misprints in the poems quoted are amusing enoagh. 

The book you ask me for will follow. Such a piece of 
patchwork is not readily met with. If artists and works 
of art did not always, like leaden puppets, set themselves 
on their lege again, they would, through the aid of friends, 
be stack in the mud for ever with their heads downwards. 
Considering the impotence of the author it is strange, how 
by certain thrusts, he endeavours to make himself for- 
midable even to his own hero. His malice towards you U 
manjfesleil in several passages. I have a mischievous idea 
by which, through a sophistical turn, he could be put on 
the rack and struck down on his own groimd. If yon ap- 
prove of the joke I would carry it out ; it would be, I 
think, gana r^Uqae, as in the case of my Literary gatu- 
culoltigm. More of this when we meet. 

Meyer sends kind greetings; he is very busy in Flo- 
rence, both with active ■work and study ; his loneliness, 
I it is true, appears at times to be very wearisome to him. 
Farewell, and give my kind greetings to all those dear to 
yon. 



244, — GoRTHE to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 15, 1796. 

Some things I omitted to say yesterday I will now at 

once toll you of. In the first place, I congratulate you ou 

the second edition ; there was probably nothing else to be 

• See end of Letter 239 and note. 
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done but for you to have it printed in Jena. Sond mo the 
paper soon, for one cannot alvrays get eappliod here at 
once. I shall send you some remarkB upon the arrange- 
ment of the letters, otherwise called misprints. How 
large do you think of making this second edition ? V 
may yet live to see a third, 

Voaa' Almanack is beyond all measure bad j I am sorry 
for him and for our relation to him, for one must in some 
degree be like one's rivals, if one is not to hate them. 
Tho spiritlessness of the whole thing is incredible, and 
were it not for the couple of translations, the little volume 
would be almost entirely worthless. Yet I do not deny that 
we may probably be obliged to Lave the Creator Spiritug as 
a friend, if we do not mean next year to fall backwards 
instead of stepping forwards. 

But the pleasantest piece of news you can give me ii 
that you are persevering with Wallenslein and that you 
have faith in being able to work it out ; for after onr mad 
venture with the Xenia we must now devote ourselves ex- 
clusively to great and important works of art, and, to tho 
confusion of aU our adveraai'ies, transmute our Protean 
nature into forms that are noble and good. 

The first three cantos of my epic poem are being steadily 
gone over and recopied. I am looking forward to reading 
them to the Humboldts when I have an opportunity. 

The English translation of GeUiiti, which I received 
through Eachenburg, belongs to Boie, as I see from the 
name in it. When you write to him please ask him whether 
he will let me keep it. I will willingly pay him what he 
wishes for it, and in addition promise him a copy of my 
work when it appears in piiut, I am anxious to have the 
English copy for more than one reason, move especially 
because it has a very well-engraved portrait which I 
should have to cut out in order to have it copied. To finish 
the whole work, and even to arrange it without notes, 
will take me what little there remains of the year. 

My investigations in natural science delight me very 
much. It seems straage, and yet it is natural that in the 
end a kind of subjective whole must be the result. It ie, 
if you like, in reality, the world of the eye that becomes 
exhausted through form and colour. For when I pay 
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eloBo •ttention, I employ tio aid of my other eenaos but 
Bpariogly, and all rea^wiUDg transtbmw itself into a kind 
of exposition. 

Thus mndi for to-day, -with a hearty fueveU. 



1 



245. — ScHJtXER to Goethe, 

Jena,- November 18, I70a 
la Oopenh^en people are ftiriows against the Xmin ; «i 
j[ to-day heard from Fran Schimwiisltnann, who herself poa- 
Besses a liberal anioimt of sentimentality, and — if only tin 
ooiild — would like to bo just towards na. In fact, we miat 
not at all expect that our work will be estimated by virtue 
L of its nature; those who meftn best by us barely tolemta it. 

I In all opinions of this kind which I have as yet heard, 

I I play the miserable part of being the seduced ; you have, 

L at least, the consolation of being the seducer. 

^^H It is, indeed, very weU, but especially for me, to be now 

^^^M preparing something important and serious for the publio ; 
^^^1 but when 1 reflect that what is greatest and highest— «v«n 
^^^f for sentimental readers — has been accomplished by yOH, 
^^^ and this quite recently in your Meieter, and even in the 
r Almanack, without the public being able to overcoma its 

I eiisceptibitity about small attacks, I can, in truth, soarody 

^^^ hope of ever being able to bring this public to a bettor 
^^^^ state of feeling by anything good and complete of my own 
^^^H doing. 'They will never pardon you your truth, yoni 

■ f ' 



depth of nature, and — if i may hero Rpeak of myself — my 
strong natural oj^sition to the ago and the multitude wiU 
never permit the public to bo my frien?.; It is good that 
this is not at all necessary fo put and to teep me in a state 
of activity. You can be quite indifferent to it, eapocially 
now, when — in spito of aii tho idle talk — the tasto of tlM 
better portion of the pnblio is very evidently taking a 
course which mn»t load it to the fullest recognition of your 
merits. 

I herewith enclose a long letter from Korner about your 
Meigter which oontains very much that is beautiful and 
will, I hope, let me have it back again at onoe 
by the raessage'girl, as I should like to have it oc^ied in 
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order to make use of it for the twelftli number of the Horen, 
that is to say, if yon have no objections, 

As regards the Almanack, I shall only have five hundred 
copies set up, but they will all be on good paper. I could 
not venture to mate the edition larger, as the only reason 
for having another was on account of the sale in Leipzig ; 
what the sale in Germany has been is still problematical, 
as we do not know whether many of the copies sent to the 
different parts may not be returned. If, however, only 
two hundred copies of the new edition are sold, it will pay 
itself; this I can calculate da'wn to the last farthing, as 
everything has passed through my hands. 

I dare not yet venture to think of next year's Almanack, 
and all my hopes are centred in you. For I now see thai 
WalleTtgt^n will occupy mo the whole winter and the 
greater part of next summer, because I have to deal with 
a most refractory subject from which I cannot extract any- 
thing except by heroic perseverance. And as in addition 
to this I have not the commonest opportunities for coming 
into closer contact with life and men, and hence of getting 
out of my own narrow esisteucc into a wider sphere, I am 
forced to make my feet take the place of hands, like an 
animal that lacks certain organs. But truly I lose an in- 
oalculaUe amount of strength and time by having to over- 
come the barriers of my accidental position, and in having 
to prepare my own instruments in order to comprehend so 
foreign a subject as the living world, and more especially 
the pc^tical world, is to me. I am most anxious to bring 
my tragic story of WaSemlei* on to that point where I 
oan be perfectly certain of its being qualified to be a tra- 
gedy ; for if i found that it would have to be otherwise, I 
should not indeed give up the work entirely, having 
already worked out enough of it to form it into a dramatic 
tableau of some merit, but I should at all events first finish 
my Maltese Knightg, which, owing to its much simpler 
organisation, is deradedly adapted to tragedy. 

Farewell ; we are all longing very heartily to 

My brother-in-law, as I hear, has written to ioquire 

abont Hendorich's post at the court of the Duke of Weimar. 

' icerely hope that he may bo suocessfiil in obtaining 
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^^^V 'Vl^'^t' ^^ wisfaea, but 1 doubt this very much, althongh I am 
^^^H couvinoed that ha wouhl ia many ways be of use in AVeimar. 
^^^B Herewith you will receive the copperplate by Bolt, 
^^^H together with the paper for the prints. 

i 
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'eimar. 
■ Bolt, 
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246. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 19, 17M. 
Komer'B letter gave me great pleasure, the more so as it 
reached me when I was in a, state of decidedly Eeathetio 
lonelinesB. The cloamesB and freenosa with which he sur- 
Teys his subject are truly admirable ; he, so to say, hovra^ 
over the whole, examines the parts with originality and 
freedom, gives every now and agaiu a proof of his judg- 
ment, decomposes the woik in order to put it together 
again in bis own fashion, and prefers, for the time being, 
to set aside whatever disturbs the unity that he seeks or 
finds, rather than to allow himself to be affected by it, or 
even to seek support from it, as is generally the case with 
readers. The underlined passage pleased me particularly, 
for I have been giving my undivided attention to tlua 
question in particular, and according to my feeling this must 
be the main thread that latently holds all together, and 
without which no novel can be of any value. What is, 
however, also very remarkable in this essay is that the 
reader must keep himself in a productive state of mind if 
he is to gain anything from a production. Of passive 
interest, I have myself uitfortunately again had some 
lamentable experience, and it is ever but a repetition of the 
same refrain : Ich kann's zii Kopf nicht Iringen (I cannot 
get it inlo my head). And truly the head cannot under- 
stand any work of art unless it be in company with the 

Thus recently some one wrote to me that he had taken 
the passage in my second volume, p. 138 — "No, thou 
withered man of the world , ho called out, thou vainly ima- 
ginest that thou canst be n friend, all that thou canst offer 
ia not worth the feelings that bind me to these unfor- 
tunate people"— that he lad mado it the central point 
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of the work and drawn liis circle from it, but that the last 
part did not fit into it, and he did not know what to make 
of it. 

In the same way soroe one else assured mo that my Idyll 
was an excellent poem, only that he had not quite made 
np his mind whether it would not have been better to 
have divided it into two or three poems. 

Would cot such utterances turn the Hippoerene into 
ice, and make Pegasus cast hie skin ! But things wi 
the same five-and-twenty years ago when I began, and 
will be HO long after I am gone. However, it cannot be 
denied that it does seem as if certain views and principles, 
without which no one ought to approach a work of art, 
must by degrees become more general. 

Meyer seuda you hia kindest greetings from Florence. 
He, too, has at lost received my Idyll. It would be well 
if we could send him an entira Almanack through Cotta 
and Escher. 

I hope the CopenhagenerM and all the enlightened 
inhabitants of the Baltic will draw a new argument from 
our Xenia in favour of the actual and incontrovertible 
existence of the Devil ; if so, we shall surely have done 
them a very essential sei-vice. It is, indeed, veiy grievous, 
on the other hand, that Iheir invaluable libei-ty of being 
inaae and insipid should be thwarted in so unfriendly a 
manner. 

Komer'a essay, I should think, is very well suited for 
the Soren ; the light and yet excellent way in which the 
subject is treated will make the contortions that arc to ba 
expected from other critics, look the more wondrous. 

Moreover, it is moat necessary that I should see you 
soon, for I have many a thing to discuss with you, and am 
very anxious to hear what progress your Wallenstein ia 
ms-Hng. 

I did hear something about the application for the 
appointment here ; but, although I have not heaid any 
opinion or feehng expressed on the subject, I too am 
doubtful of his success. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to all friends. 
G. 
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247. — ScHiLLEE to Goethe* 

Jena, November 22, 1796. 

You will probably see Humboldt to-morrow. He has 
gone to Erfurt for a few days, and is very anxious to spend 
an evening with you. He will bring you the tenth 
number of the Horm^ and I wish to direct your attention 
to the story entitled Agnea von Lilieu !* 

Tou have probably already seen the ninth number of 
the Archives of the Time (Arckiv der Zeit), which contains 
a hit at you from the hand of old Klopstock. He has 
taken offence at your having in one of your last year's 
epigrams complained about being obliged to write in 
German, and he therefore gives vent to his ill-will in an 
epigram, which, it is true, is very lamentable. It is given 
in a continuation of his grammatical dialogues^ and the 
fadgm£wt he pronounces against you is this : 

'^ Goethe! du dauerst dich, dasa du mich schreibestf Wenn du mich 
kennteai, 
Ware dies dir nicht Oram, Goethe, du datterst mich atidh I **f 

Humboldt will also tell you of a review of Woldemar'^ by 
young Schlegel, and of a fulminating green letter by 
Jacobi on this review, which will amuse you very much. 

But when are we to see you again? I am longing 
heartily to have you here. I feel as if I missed something 
of the element in which I have to live. 

Cotta complains that Escher has neither acknowledged 
the money order that was sent to him, nor answered three 
letters. He had sent him a money order, as no horse-post 
went to those parts at the time. 

As soon as me new Almanack is ready, I shall get Escher 
to send a copy to Meyer. Please send our very kind 
greetings to Meyer when you write. 

I have "visitors and must conclude. Farewell, 

SCH. 
♦ By Schillep's sister-in-law. 

t " Goethe, thou pitiest thyself that thou writest mef If thou 
knewest me, 
This were not grief to thee. Goethe, I pity thee too ! 

X A novel by Jacobi. See Letter 14. 
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248. — Goethe to Schilleb. 

Weimnr, November E6, 1793. 

On a card I enclose, you will fincl some remarks on tha 
Xenia. Perhaps you may etill be able to mate use of 
them. 

The Humtoldta do not retnm from Erfurt till Tuesday, 
when they dine with me. I wish you could be persuaded 
to come over on that day with yom- dear wife. You could 
remain the night here, and leave on the Wednesday with 
the Humboldts. The present weather almost demands 
such an heroic undertaking, 

Ab I do not see that I shall be able to come to yoa for 
any length of time, I shall perhaps come for a day. There 
are very many things in regard to which I feel the want 
of your interest, 

I enclose a letter from Humboldt which will please you. 
It is very comforting to have such sympathetic friends 
and neighbours. In mj' own circle I have never yet met 
with anything of the kind. Farewell, and take my invl- 
tfttion to heajt. 

G. 

249. — ScHir,LKB to Goethe. 

Jena, November 28, 1796. 

I shall hardly be able to a~vail myself of your kind 
invitation, as I feel this wretched weather in ell niy 
nerves, and I can hardly manage to keep up at all. To 
make up for this I hope to bob jou hare soon, if only for 
a day, to hear of your latest discoveries and observations, 
and at the same time to tell you of the state of my 
own affairs. 

As regards WaUeitstein, it is at present progressing 
very slowly, as I am chiefly occupied with the raw 
material, which is not yet quite collected ; but I still feel 
equal to it, and I have obtained many a clear and definite 
idea in regard to its form. What I teiah and ou^ht to do, 
and what I have to do, has now become pretty clear to me; 
it now merely depends upon accomplishing what I wish 
and what I ought to do by using what I haye iit hand 
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■before me. As regards the spirit in which I am working. 
you will probftbly bo satisfied with what I have done. I 
Bhall have no difficulty in keeping my Huhjeot outside of 
myself, and in only giving the object. I eonld iilmost say 
the Bubjcct doea not intui-cst me at all, and 1 have never 
felt HO much coldnei-a towards any object and yet felt so 
much warmth in the work. The principal character, aa 
well as moat of the secondary onen, I have as yet really 
treated with the pure love of an artist. It is only the 
character next to the chief one — the younger Piccolomini — 
in whom I feel any pergonal interest ; and the work as a 
whole shall rather gain than lose by this. 

With regard to the dramatic action, as the main thing, 
I cannot yet manage to raahe the nnpootic and thoroughly 
ungrateful subject obey nie altogether. Theie are still 
gaps in the piece, and many things wilt not fit into the 
limits of tho economy of the tragedy. ITie Proton Paeudo* 
in the catastrophe also — by which it is unfitted for tragic 
development— is not yet ■wholly overcome. Actual fate 
Btill does too little towards bringing about the hero's 
ruin, and his own failings do too much in effecting it. 
I However, I am here in some measure comforted by the 
example of Macbeth, where fate is likewise much less to 
blame than the man himself. 

But more of this and of other difficulties when we 

Humboldt's objections to Komer's letter seem to me to 
'be not unimportant, although as regards tlie character of 
Meist«r he appears to have gone too much to the opposite 
extreme. Komer considered this character too much as 
the actual hero of the novel ; the title as well as the old cus- 
tom of being obliged to have a hero in every novel, &c., have 
misled him. Wilhelm Meister is indeed the most nooes- 
sary, but not the most important person. This is juet one 
of the peculiarities of your novel, that it does not possess 
and does not require any such most important person. 
AH that happens, happens lo him and for him, but not 
actually /or his sake; however, for the veiy reason that 
the things around him represent and express the energies 
of life, and that he himself represents and expresses its 
BUBceptibility, he has to stand in qnit« a different relation 
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towards hie fellow- characters from that occupied by 
heroes in other novels. 

On the other haod, ^also find Humboldt very unjust 
towards this character, and I do not exaetly understand 
how he can have regarded the task w^hich the poet set 
himself in the novel as actually fulfilled, ifMgJatET were 
the insi gnificant and senseless creature he declares him 
to^he. If humanity, in its entire compass, ia not called 
forth and put into play in your Meisler, then the novel 
is not complete; and, in fact, if Meister is not fitted 
to accomplish this, then you ought not to have chosen the 
character. It is mdeed a delicate and difficult oircum- 
fitance for the novel that, in as far as the character of 
Meister is conceimed, it should not conclude either with 
decided individuality, or with any complete ideality, but 
with something between the Iwo^ The character is indi- 
vidual, but only as regards its limitations, and not a" 
regards its substance ; and it ia ideal, but only as legard 
its capabilities. It therefore denies us the immediate 
Batisfaction which we demand (^definiteness), and promises 
us a higher one — nay, the higbest — which, however, we 
can only trust it may afi'ord us at some distant future. 

It is curious enough that there should be any possibility 
of such difference of opinions in the case of such a work. 

Farewell, and give our kind greetings to the Hum- 
boldts. 

SCH. 

250. — Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, November 30, 179G. 
I yesterday spent a very happy day with the Humboldta, 
and up to midday cherished the hope of seeing you here. 
However if you spent the hours profitably aud pleasantly, 
I shall be very glad ; may things continue thus till yon 
have attained your object, 

Starke promised me copies to-day, and I hope to be ahla 
to send them with this. 

Eurgsdorf pleased me very much, both in hia demeanour 
and in the little be said, 

now work of Madame de Stael'e, De Viafiue 
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det Pasnons, etc., which is moat ioterestiiig ; it is written 

with perpetual reference to the wide and grent world in 

which she has lived, and ia full of geuitJ, teador, aad bald 

I remarks. 
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351. — Goethe lo Schiller. 

Woioiar, December S, 1706. 

Beautifal ico and glorious weather havo kept ma from 
writing to you during the last few days, and now, on the 
eTening of another very happy day, I ait down to seud you 
a few words, 

Madame de Staul's worfe, of which Humboldt Laa doabt- 
lesH told you, will come in a few days. It is exceedingly 
interesting to Bee how so extremely passionate a nature 
passed through the giim ordeal of the revolution in Tvliioh 
she bad to play so prominent a part ; and I may say that, 
after pa£aing through it, all the qualities left in her are of 
the moat intellectual order. Ferhapa a kind of extract might 
be made of some of her noblest utterances as a series, and 
used for the Rarea, or perhaps only a single chapter 
should be taken, and that soon; for by Easter a trans- 
lation will certainly have appeared. I leave thjs to your 
judgment. 

Although I suspect that tbo malicious spirit of our 
*' Guests " " will also have supplied Jena with copies, still 
I herewith send you mine. It is good firn to see what 
actually annoys this kind of people, what they think 
annoys others, how shallow, empty, and coarse is their 
opinion of an existence foreign to their own, how they 
direct their shafts against the outworks of appoaranoe, and 
how little they suspect what an inaccessible stronghold 
that man possesses who is always in eainest with himself 
and the things around him. 

So many oiroumstanoes keep mo fettered here that I 
should not care to come to you at present without at least 
being able to remain a few days. The theatre can scarcely 
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be got under way, even witli the aid of some good pieooB 
and good representations, and my presence is required to 
see to a ntiw ari-angemeut in the management. 

I also expeut young Jacohi hero one of these days, and 
ahall therefore for eome time still, bo deprived of the 
inspiriting influence of your company. 

Otherwise, everything is going its usual course, and I 
have good hopes in f«gard to several things in my studies. 
Give my very kind greetings to the Huniboldts, and send 
me word how you are and how your work is progreseing. 

a. 



252. — SCHILLEB to GOKTHE. 

Jena, Dvoembor 6, 1T9G. 

I have f^ain lost ahaoat several entire days owing to 
want of sleep at night, and I have thereby been very 
unpleasantly interrupted in my work, which would other- 
wise have made good progress. It is true that an oooupation 
like the one I am now engaged in, is very exciting to a 
sensitive, sickly nature, for the very reason that its effect 
upon the whole man is greater and more continuous. 

The day before yesterday I waa half in hopes that I 
might perhaps see you here. The new delay is very 
disappomting to me. If only yon can remain the longer 
when yon come. 

The dirty production directed against ue, the author of 
which is said to be M. Dyk in Leipzig, was sent to me 
some days ago, I was in hopes that you would remain 
ignorant of it. The resentment of certain people oannot, 
of course, find any nobler way of expressing itself; but it 
is after all only in Germany that malice and coarseness 
could calculate upon not forfeiting all their readers by 
such treatment of respected names. In the case of people 
who have no shame, one ought surely be able to count 
upon fear keeping the transgressors in oheck; but the 
police are as badly appointed as matters of taste. 

The unpleasant part of the matter is this, that tboae 
goody persona of the moderate party, little as they can 
defend such a production, will nevertheless triumph and 
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say that our attaok led to it, and that the scandal was 
therefore started by ua, 

Olhei'wise. these distichs are a most brilliant justiUcation 
of our own, and there is no help for him who will still not 
perceive that the Xenia are poetical productions. No 
greater amount of pure coarsenesB and ofiensiveness could 
nave been drawn from mincl and humonr, than what we 
have hero, and Dyk'a whole party now finds itself at the 
disadvantage of having gone infinitely further than we 
ourselves, in tho only point where they might at all have 
reproached us. I am certainly curious to see whether 
some voices will not now be Taisod in favour of the Xenia, 
for, of course, we ourselves cannot take any notice of a 
thing like this. 

Madame de Stacl's work I am anxiously awaiting. It 
vrould give advantageous variety to the Horen if wo could 
extract from it what is most piquant and pithy. 

We shall, as it seems, bo most successful with Agnes wm 
Lilien; for all those who have spoken of it hero have 
declared themselves in favour of it. Can you believe 
that our two great critics here— tho Schlegels— did not for 
a moment doubt but that the work was yours? Nay, 
even Fran Schlegel was of opinion that you had never 
created so pure and so perfect a female charactor, and she 
admits that her opinion of jou hoe hecome greater since 
reading this work. Others eeem to have been edified by 
it, in quite a different manner to what they were by the 
fourth volume of your Meinler. I have not yet been able 
to make up my mind to dispel this subUme illusion. 

Farewell, and do not let either this unexpected offering 
or the insolent pamphlet disturb your peace of mind. 
What is, is, and what is to be, will not fail to come to 

SCH. 

|. 

253. — Goethe to Schii.leu. 

• Weimar, December 7, 1796. 
Madame de Staiil's work I herewith enclose ; you are 
sure to be delighted with it. The idea of making 
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it for tile Horen had struck me also ; it might perhaps ba 
so contrived that the most important passages were 
extracted and arranged in a kind of sncceseion. Therofoia 
read the book pencil in hand, and mark what sti'ikes you as 
you go along, and ask the Humboldts to do the same, for 
this will enable me the moro quickly to come to a decision ; 
and I could set to work with it as soon as I have it back. 
A portion of Cellini is ready, should you be in want of it. 

You will also find another Elegy, which, I hope, will 
meet with your approval. While announcing ray new 
poem ia it, I intend it to be the b^inning of a new book 
of elegies. The second will probably give utterance to my 
longing to go a third time acrosB the Alps, and 1 shall thus 
continue it either at home or on the journey. 

With this latter I would like you to open the new year's 
number of the Horen, so that people may see from it that 
we can hold our own in every way, and that we are 
prepared for all hazards. 

1, who have known the Germans so long, do not find 
anything peculiar in Dyk's attack ; we may expect many 
more of the same kind. The German sees only the subject- 
matter, and thinks that if he gives hack matter in return 
for a poem, he is quits with it ; his idea of form does not 
extend beyond the number of syllables. 

If, however, 1 am to be honest, I must say that the 
demeanour of these people is exactly what I wanted ; for 
it is a policy, not sufficiently known or practised, that ho 
who lays claim to any fame from posterity, ought to force 
his contemporaries to give utterance to all that they have 
against him in pelto. The impression of it he can at any 
time i^in effaoe by bis presence, his life and his activity, 
Of what avail has it been to many a modest, deserving, 
and able man — whom I have cutlived — that during hia 
life-time he enjoyed a modei-ato reputation for incredible 
compliance, passiveness, love of flattery, for wavering to and 
fro, and for being accommodating? 'i'he instant he is dead 
the devil's attorney plants himself beside the corpse, and 
the angel who ought to play the adversary, in most cases, 
only makes a very piteous fac^,- 

I hope that the Xenia will oontinuo having an effect 
fOTBome time to come, and that they will keep alive the 
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evil spirit that has been raised t^inst ne ; ve will meui- 
whilo proceed with our positive works niid leave onr 
onemies in the torment of negation. If only onr hiimanr 
holds good, W6 must once again stir np tieir miatli from 
its very depths, liut not till they think themaelveB quite 
■afo an<! secnre. 

Leave me as long as poBsiblo in the enjoyment of tie 
honour of being considered the author of Arjnea. It is 
verily a pity that ire are not living in obacnrer times ; for 
posterity would have eet np a tine library under my name. 
Some one recently assured me that he had lost a pretty 
considerable wager because he had persistently maintained 
that I was the author of Herr Starke. 

In my case also, one day follows upon the other, not 
indeed unoccupied, hut unfortunately almost to no purpose. 
I must make arrangements to have the position of my bed 
altered, so that I may be able to dictate for some honra of 
a morning before daylight while in bed, Would that you 
too eould find a way to malte better use of that time which 
je truly precious only to moi-e highly organis&l natures. 
Farewell, and give my kind greetings to ah around you. 






254, — GOCTHE to acHILLER, 

Weimar, December 

The apjiHcatiort made by your broth er-in-law, which yrm 
I at first rejected, has again been brought under discosaiwi, 
and, moreover, by the Duke of Moiningen. The asaertion 
that Wolzogen would bo content with a moderate salary 
and the lowest place in the Cabinet, makes it the more 
poBsiblo to gmnt the request, the truth being that they are 
not disinclined to give your brother-in-law the appoint- 
ment. 

As the subject is again brought up, I feel I havo 
every reason to favour it ; among other things I have been 
oommiseioned to inquire more minutely of you concern- 
ing hia moral character. I must, however, confess that 
that which goes by the natjie of moral character is rather 
a pecnliar thing ; who can aay how any one of ub i 
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act under new circnmstaiiceB ? It is, in this caeo, enough 
for me that you are upon good terms with him, and that 
you wish to have him ncav you ; these two points prove 
to me that you think well of Hm, and that you believe 
that, were he appointed, he wo'uld suit the place. How- 
ever, he so kind as to write and tell me soreething about 
him, which will more definitely characterise his nature, 
and which I can lay before those concerned in the matter. 
But please let it in every resjiect remain a secret that 
there has been any communication between ua on the 
subject. Farewell ; I should rejoice were the fact of your 
relative coming to live in the neighbourhood, to afford you 
a new sourcB of happiness. 

a. 



255. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jcoa, Deccmijer 9, 170(1. 
Accept my thanks for what I received from you yeetor- 
day. The Elegy produces a peculiarly deep and affecting 
impression, which cannot but touch the heart of any 
reader who possesses one. Its close reference to a definite 
existence gives it one emphasis the more, and the elevated, 
sweet repoBB blends beautifully with Uie passionate 
colouring of the moment. It is a new and comforting 
experience to me that the poetic inind so speedily and bo 
BUOTOBsfnily overmastera'alT that is ordinary m real life, 
and that by OUB flight upwards it fi-ees itttdf &om these 
fetfOTB;~aiia" ordinary minds therefore cannot follow it 
ex'oept in hopoless despair. 

One thing I would have yon consider : do yon think 
the present time quite the right moment for publishing 
your poem ? I fear that for the next two or three montha 
we cannot expect the public to be inclined to bo just 
towards the Xeuia. Our supposed offence ia still too 
fresh in its mind ; we appear to be in the wrong, and this 
will encourage the feeling gainst us. However, it cannot 
but happen that our opponents will place themselves at a, 
greater disadvantage by the violence and awkwardness of 
^^^wir reaistanoe, and that they will excite the better- 
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disposed portion of the publio against them. That, I 
think, would be the time for your Elegy to complete onr 
triumph. 

How far the quiver-full of attacks against us is from 
being exhausted, you will see from the enclosed leaf of a 
newspaper which was appended to the Hamburger Neue 
Zeitrnig^ and was sent to me from that town. The plan 
of this repartee is not badly devised, had it not been so 
awkwardly worked out. Can it be that Eeichardt — or 
Baggessen — is at the bottom of it ? 

What you said in your last letter about the direct or 
indirect advantages of such squabbles with contemporaries 
may possibly be true ; but one cannot, of course, do without 
repose and encouragement from without. In your case, 
however, this is merely an inward necessity, assuredly not 
an outward one. Your peculiar, isolated, and energetic 
individuality may be said to demand this kind of practice; 
otherwise, however, I do not know of any one who is less 
in need of insuring his life to posterity. 

De Stael's work I have not been able to take up till to- 
day ; but some of its excellent ideas at once attracted me 
to it. I am doubtful whether any use can be made of it 
for the Horen, for a few days ago I heard it announced 
that a translation, which had been suggested by the 
authoress herself, was on the eve of publication. 

I also enclose a copy of the new edition of the Alma- 
nack, together with a note from Voss. 

May tbe Muse and her choicest gifts be with you, and 
long preserve her glorious friend in his youth ! I am still 
at the Elegy; everyone, if only he possesses some afl&nity 
to you, must in it feel your existence, your peculiar 
self brought vividly before him. 

I embrace you with all my heart. 

SCH. 

256. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 10, 1796. 

My best thanks for the copy of the second edition which 
you sent me ; it looks very well, and will probably not 
remain unsold* 
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It does me good to hear that you are enjoying the Elegy ; 
I suspect that some otlierB of the aame kind will soon follow. 
It remains wholly in your hands to decide about the 
printing ; I too am content not to have it published yet. 
In the meantime, I shall let out friends and well-wishers 
see it in manuscript, for I have learned from experience 
that one cannot indeed expect to convert enemies in the 
heat of the conflict and excitement, but that there is 
reason for encouraging and confirming one's Mends. 

I havo been told that something will shortly bo pub- 
lished in favonr of the Almanack, but in what form and of 
what character I do not know. In fact, I perceive that it 
has become a speculation of publishers to print something 
either pro or contra. We shall have a pretty collection ! 

Of the noble Hamburger, whose essay I herewith 
return, it wiH in future be said : 



It is to be expected that a translation of De Stael's 
work will appear shortly, and hence I do not know 
whether we may veDture to make an extract. And yet, 
after all, every one makes use of a production of this 
kind in his own way. Perhaps we might take but a small 
portion of it, and thereby be doing both the public and the 
author the service of drawing everybody's attention quickly 
to it. 

The way in which Voas behaves in regard to the 
Almanack pleases me very much ; I am rejoicing at the 
prospect of his coming. 

1 hope to have a speedy answer to ray letter of yester- 
day. Diderot's work is sure to interest you. Farewell ; 
give my kind greetings to all, and let me continue to 
enjoy your well-founded friendship and the love which 
you so beautifully express towards me, and be assured I 
feel the same towards you, 

G, 



• "A certain Mr. F, also apppararhetorioBl.fleice, and ironiaal, 

Hecondacta himself stnuigBl;, Law-Oenuan, in newspaper styli 
VOL. I. T 
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257. — ScniLLKIt to GoETltE. 



[79^9 



Joan, Deoembar 12, 178 

Hsro ]i the eleventh number of the Horew. I^all send 

the roet by the meesage-girl to-morrow. I miiHt now beg 

of yon to order a hundred and fifty prints of the frontia- 

ficco of the Almanaok, to be mnde an quickly as possible ; 
eend you the paper fox them. I should very mucli 
like to receive all or at least the half of them early on 



1 Friday. 

^^H Unfortunately, I have again lost several good days' 

^^^1 work through sleeplessness and the wrotohed state of my 

^H health. 

^^H To make up for this I y-esterday took up Didorot, which 

I charmed mo very much, and has moved my inmost 

thoughts. Almost every sentence is a ray of light illumi- 
nating the secrets of Art, and his rBmarks are taken so 
wholly from what is highest and deepest in Art, that they, 
at tho same time, affect overythitig relating to Ait, and 
are bints both to the poet as well as to the painter. If 
the work does not belong to you, and I therefore cannot 
keep it longer or have It from you again, I will have it 
copied. 

It was by accident that I took np Diderot first, and 
therefore, I have not got on any further with De Stael'a 
work; both, however, are at present an actual mental 
necessity io me, because njy own work, in which I am 
wholly living and must liva, limits the circle of my 
thoughts very muoh. 

Here is the latest in regard to the Xenia. Aa soon as 
the dispute is over I shall induce Cotta ixi collect all that 
has been written against the Xenia and have it printed 
io newspaper form, so that it can be preserved as a 
document in the history of the Gorman taste. 

So many orders have come in for the now edition that 
it has paid its Bxponaes. Even in this neighbourhood, 
whore so many copies wore distributed, there is still a 
demand for mora 

Agnta eon Lilien ia a general fa,vorito. Bojlwitz 
(my former brother-in-law) and his wife have read it 
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together with extraordinary interest and odmiratioii, J 
which will heartily vex them if they should hear the 1 

Farewell ; all friendB send greetings and embrace yoa 
most warmly. 

Sen. 

P.S.^JiiBt imagine 1 on tho 4th of December, Cotta 
had not received the first copperplate which was sent 
him by way of Frankfort, and may perhaps not have 
received it yet. The second one that was seut off later 
has arrived. 



2S8. — GoCTHE to Schiller, 

Weimar, Deoemter U, 17BG. 

Only a few words to-day, a* my Optics have run away 
with the whole morning. My exposition is becoming 
more and more clear, and the whole is simpiifying itself 
incredibly, which is natural, as, in fact, I am discuasing 
elementaiy phenomena. 

Your letter of Sunday I received safely and have made 
use of It j I suspect it will decide the matter, and congratu- 
late yon in advance. Farewell. I herewith send more 
frontispieces. May niroble Terpaiehoro spring forth even 
farther into the world to the vexation of all her enemies. 

a. 



259. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jbub, December U, 1796, 
Yesterday and to-day I have been working so busily at 
my Wallenalein, that I quite forgot that yesterday was the 
day for the carrier, aud only at the laat moment to-day baa 
it stracfe me that it is post-day. 

My best thanks for your friendly interference in the matter 
in question," which make« me very happy in tho thought 
of the future, I enjoy the society of my sister-in-law, and 
my brother-in-law brings an interesting variety into my 

• III regaril to Wolwgsn'B appointment. 

T 2 
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circle, oning to his character bemg hetert^eneons to mine, 
although his, again, is something complete in itself, 

My best tbanks aleo for the Terpsichore. 

Accept heartfelt greetings from us all. ScH^^H 

260. — Goethe lo Schiller. ^M 

Woininr, December 17, 1796. 

That your Wallmielein should be progressing as yoa 
describe, is as it should be ; I have alt the more hope of it, 
as it is now beginning to produce itself, and am looking 
forward to seeing the first act after the new year. Sooner 
than this, however, I shall not be able to come, as I have 
another journey before me, of wMoh 1 will tell you more 
aa soon as I know about it for certain. 

My Optics are progresBing, but I am bow working at 
them more as a matter of business than by way of plea- 
sure ; however, my papers are so far arranged that it will 
not be difficult to refer to them. Kuebel takes an interest 
in the subject, which is of great advantage to me, so that 
I feel I am not only writing for myself but for others too. 
Olherwiee it is and remains principally an exercise for the 
mind, a pacifier of the passions and a. compensation for 
the passions, as Madame de Stacl has circumstantially 
explained. 

Please send me this book back soon ; everyone is asking 
for it. The Mercury has already made use o£ it. Diderot 
yon may keep a little longer ; it is a splendid book, and 
speaks almost more to the poet than to the sculptor or 
painter, although it frequently illuminates things, as with 
a mighty torch, for the latter also. 

Farewell; give my kind greetings to all. We have a 
merry time of it with the ice. Jacobi ja with me ; his 
character is developing so well. ~^M 

»| 

261.— ScuLLLER to Goethe. ^ 

December is gradually going by and still you do 
not come. I shall soon fear that wo may not see each 
other t^ain before 1797 is here. I am, however, glad 
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to liear that you havo taken up, the study of optica 
earnest, for it seems to me that such a triumph over t 
opponontfl cannot be too much hastened. Aa for niyaelf, it 
will be pleasant to get a knowledge of the subject through 
you. 

My work is advancing actively. But it baa not been 
possible for me — much as I at first wished it — to separate 
the preparatory work and the plan from the execution. 
As soon aa the fixed points are once given, and I have, in 
feet, obtained a sure insight tiirough the whole, I let 
myself go, and in this way several scenes in the lirst act 
were worked out at once without my having any actual 
intention to do so. My insight into matters is beconiing 
clearer day by day, and one thing leads to another. 

By Twelve's Night I hope to have the first aet — which 
ia moreover by far the longest — so far ready that you may 
be able to read it. For before I venture further into it, I 
should like to know whether I am being led by a good 
spirit. An evil spirit it is not, that I know for certain, but 
there are so many grades between the two. 

I have, after mature consideration, kept to good old prose, 
which is much better suited to the subject. 

Here are the remaining numbers of the Horcn ; the one, 
please, have sent to Knebel, 

A hearty ferewell. All here are pretty well. 



262.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 18, 179e. 

Boie has sent me an answer ; I enclose his letter. As 
he aeema not to wish to accept anything for the original 
CelUm, you will doubtlesa have to make some arrangement 
with him youraelf. 

I have not yet been able to get to the end of Madame de 
Staiil's book, aa I have been perpetually interrupted during 
the few honra in which I oould take up such a book. 
However, in order that other friends may not havo to wait 
for it, I shall return it to you to-morrow by the 
girl. Tou will no doubt let me have it back when it has 
gone the round. 



3 to wait ^^H 
message- ^^| 
en it has ^^M 
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Kiirnpr ftnd his laiaily fcivve boon very much in1 
In your EJegy. They cajinot say enough of it, andd 
looking forward with indeBcribablo lunging to your « 
JK»m. 

Farewell. I am writing in a hurry. 



263.— QOETIIK to SCHITXER, 

Weimar, December 21, 1796. 

Madame de Stael's book hae arrived, and ehall be returned 
to you us Buon aa the ourioeity of friends has been satisfied. 
You will receive a visit from Knobel, and will find him 
very cheerftil ; he is at present helping me in a very friendly 
way with my optical studies. I am now drawing the 
plates for them, and as things become more defined I dis- 
cover a fuller maturity in them, I have made a hasty 
sketch by way of preface ; I shall one day soon send it to 
you in order to hear whether the manner in which I have 
put things, meets with your approval. 

Boie's letter I return to you ; I am very pleased to hear 
that he means to hand Gellini over to me ; 1 may aond him 
a good copy of my novel in return, and also write him a 
friendly letter. 

I am greatly pleased that my Elegy has made a good im- 
presaion upon Komer. But I am upon the whole con- 
vinced of the correctness of your remark that it was pub- 
lished too soon. I have also beon very cautious about 
circulating it in private. 

On the third day of the holidays I go to Leipzig with 
the Duko. Do not mention it to any one but Humboldt, 
and inquire of this friend fvhether he advises me to oaU oa 
any one besides Professor Ludwig and Fischer ? As we 
shall probably also go to Dessau, we shall not he baok 
mitoh within a fortnight ; if, therefore, you want anything 
&om me before I start, please be so good as to let mo know 
Boon, 

As my poor subject * will have much to suffer from on 
the journey, espeoially phjaically, I must hope to return 
•nriched by a variety of new objeots. 
• HimBelf. 
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My Btuilies in tlie anatomy of flshee and wormB have, 
duiing tliese last days, again given rise to eome very 
frnitM ideas. 

Farewell, and woi'k busily Into the new year, and also 
oontinue to gain ground in the dramatic field. If only 
January might not pass without our seeing each other ! 
Meanwhile mrewell. 

The Schlegele wiU probably tell yon of a large and 
purely literary entertainment at which they assiated. 

G. 



264. — SCHILLEE to GOKTHB. 

December 25, 17BG. 

The parcel I send to-day was given to the message-girl 
as early ae the day before yeaterday, but it was returned to 
me to-day, as the gii'l could not get off on aoeomit of the 
floods. This delay is unpleasant to me, for more than one 
reason, as you will gather from the contents of the parcel. 

Eeichardt is now bestirring himself, and in the very way 
I had expected ; he wishes to have his dealinga with me 
alone, and to force you to appear to be his friend. As he 
has implicit faith in this system of separation, it seems to 
me a necessity that he should be ovBrthiBwu hy our most 
inseparable union. I dare not ignore his insolent attack, 
as you will yourself perceive ; my retort must be quick 
and decided. I herewith send yon a rough copy of my 
reply, to learn whether yon approve of it. Your starting 
on a journey, as well as the necessity of having to make 
the reply without delay, wiU oblige ua to come to Bome 
resolution at once. I therefore must beg you to let mo 
have a speedy answer. Were you to add something your- 
self I should bo all the more glad, for the more certainly 
would he hold his tongue. 

Humboldt will himself write about your viaita in 
Leipzig. 

Your having to be away so long is a very unpleasant 
thought to me ; I only hopo that your present delightful 
state of activity will not be too long interrupted, 

Boie will feel himself highly honoured and richly re- 
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led by your proposed gift. 
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Knebel came to see me, and also brouglit the two 
Scotchmen ♦ with him ; they seem to be very nice people. 
Knebel likewise told me a good deal about his optical dis- 
cussions with you ; I am glad that your communications to 
him set the matter more in motion. His suggestion that 
you might arrange the whole into separate main masses 
does not seem to] me a bad idea ; one would the more 
quickly be led to definite results, for when there is more 
artistic structure in the work, satisfaction is not felt till 
the end. I am very anxious to see your preface, and hope 
to have it before your departure. 

Farewell. All here send warmest greetings, and wish 
you much pleasure on your journey. 

SCH. 

* James Macdonald and his younger brother, who had come to 
Weimar to attend Mourner's establishment. 
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265. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Loipzig, Jauuaiy 1, 1797. 

Before I leave this I must give yon Bome sigu that I 
am Btill in existence, and ali<o a brief account of my 
doings. After having on the 28th of Deccmher struggled 
through the hlasts of wind on the Ettersberg and arrived 
at Buttelatildt, we found a very tolerable road, and stayed 
over night in Eippach. Early on the 20th, at about eleven 
o'clock, we were in Leipzig, and during our stay there 
saw a number of people. We were invited out both 
morning and evening, and it was with difficulty that I 
managed to escape the one-half of these benevolent inten- 
tions. There were some very interesting people among 
the number. Old friends and acquaintances I also met 
again, and likewise saw some exquisite works of art which 
have again cleared my eyes, 

I have to-day an unpleasant New Year's Day before me. 
This morning a cabinet has to be examined, at noon a 
grand banquet has to be partaken of, in the evening we 
go to a concert, and a long supper afterwards, which is like- 
wise unavoidable. On getting home about one o'clock, and 
after a short time of rest, we have then our journey to 
Dessau before us, which is somewhat dangeroiiH, owing to 
a great thaw having set in. However, this too will 
doubtless be got over happily. 

Glad aa I am at the prospect of soon returning to you 
and to the solitude of Jena, still 1 am glad also to be once 
mere in the midst of so great a number of my fellow- 
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creatures, with whom in reality I stand in no sort of 
connection. I have been able to make many good obser- 
yations on the workings of belle-lettristio, dogmatic, 
polemical writings, and the proposed counter-manifesto* 
shall be none the worse for this. 

Farewell. As we leave Dessau to-morrow, it seems that 
we shall, after all, not be away so very long. 

Tell Herr von Humboldt fiiat I have seen Dr. Fischer, 
and that I am very much pleased with him. The short- 
ness of the days and the great thaw prevent me from 
making as good use of my time as I h&d hoped ; yet I 
have accidentally met with much that might have other- 
wise been looked for in vain. Again farewell, and be 
cheerfcQ and diligent. 

G. 



266. — Goethe to Bchilleb. 

Weimar, January 11, 1797. 

After a fortnight's absence I am safe at home again, 
very much satisfied with my journey, having met with 
much that was pleasant and with nothing that was un- 
pleasant. I have a great deal to tell you about it, and 
shall come over to you, if only for one day, as soon as ever 
I have got things a little into order here. Unfortunately 
I cannot come at once, much as I wish again to have a 
talk with Oberhergraih Humboldt. Give my kindest and 
warmest greetings to both brothers, and say that I will at 
once endeavour to procure the specified books for Herr 
Gentsch. 

I wish very much to see you again, for I shall soon be 
so circumstanced that, owing to the great amount of 
subject-matter in my hands, I shall not be able to write 
anything till we have again met and talked it thoroughly 
over together. 

My journey has not brought me anything in the poetic 
line, except that I have made a complete sketch of the 
conclusion of my epic poem. Write and tell me mean- 

* The reply to Beichardf s attack proposed hy Schiller. See 
'«tter 264. 
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while what the Muse hma vonohsafed to yon. My kind 
greetings to your dear wife, and tell me how yonr little 



A very atrange thing happened to mo about the book 
which lialh Scblegcl brought me. One of my friends, 
with me at tho time, must have put it into his pocket, fi 
I have not Been it since, and had tberofoTe forgotten it. 
will at once send round and inquire where it can b 
When you see Schlegel, tell him that I have been con 
missioned to present to him the compliments of a very 
pretty woman, who seemed to take a lively interest i 



267. — ScHiLLEH to Goethe. 

Joiw, Janniiry II, 1797. 

I have jnst received your dear letter, which heartily 
delighted me, as it brought me the news of your return. 
The time of youx abseuoe from Jena seemed to me in- 
describably long ; for, although there has been no dearth 
of society here, still in my work I have missed that vory 
encouragement which is most necessary to me. Do oome 
over as soon as you con, I have not indeed collected 
much to tell you of, but am the move eager and the b 
in need of receiving all that I ean hear fiTim you. 

We are all as well as usual. Inactive I have not been, 
although in these oppressively sombre winter days every- 
thing takes longer to ripen, and the right form is more 
difficult to find. However, I am seeing things clearly, and 
am becoming more and more master of my subject. Tho 
first condition of a successful continuation of my work is 
lighter atmosphere and exeroise ; I am therefore determined 
with the first signs of spring to change niy plEtce of abode, 
anil, if possible, to take a garden-house in Weimar with 
rooms that can bo heated. Thie has come to be an urgent 
necessity to mc, and if I can oombine this plan with the 
possibility of seeing you more frequently and more easily, 
then my wishes for the present will be fulfilled. I an 
hopes that I shall he able to manage it. 



^^^1 drive. 
^^^V advio 
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Tho affair about Reichardt I have during these daya 
driven from my mind, becaueo I will gladly follow ;;^OQr 
advice in the matter. It came upon me in Uio close air of 

small room, and all that happens to me contributes to 
make this unpleasant busineea more burdensome to me. 

Wieland, too, is going to appear against the Xenia, as 
you will see from the first number of the Mtrcwy. It 
would be unpleasant if he were to force us to attack him, 
and the question in whether it would not bo well to advise 
him to consider the consequences. 

Your commissions shall bo attended to. I herewith 
enclose the twelfth number of the Soren. The other copies 
shall come the day after to-morrow. 

We all embrace you warmly. Sen. 



179^^ 



268.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 17. ITS 

I am just leaving off my work, and mean now to bid 
yon good night before laying down my pen. Your laat 
visit, short though it was, broke a kind of stagnation 
in me, and again raised my courage. You have, by your 
deacriptiona, again led me into 3ie world, from which I 
felt myself wholly separated. 

But I was specially pleased with the lively interest 
with which you are continuing your poetical work. A new 
and more beantiful life will thereby open itself up to you, 
aud this again will communicate itself to me and refresh 
me, not only through the work itself, hat alspjjirongh the 
state of mind into which it will place you, llshoidd like, 
particularly just now to know tjie chronological order of 
your works. T should Tie surprised if — in the development 
Of your character- — a certain neoesBary conrae in the nature 
of man were not observable in them. You must have 
passed through a certain, and not very short period, which 
I should call your analytic period, where your endeavours 
were towards completeness, through division and separation 
■ — where your natare, so to say, was at variance with itself, 
and gought to reinstate itself through Art and Science. 

It Beema to me that now, when fully developed i 
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matiire, yon are returning to yoni- youth, and will unite 
the fruit with the blossom. This second period of youth 
is the youth of the gods, and immortal like t hemTl 

Both, your short and your long Idyll, and lately again 
yonr Elegy, are a proof of this, as are also your older 
Elegies and Epigrams. I should, however, like to know 
the history of your earlier works, and of Meinler too. It 
would be no loss of time to write down what you know 
of it. One cannot altogether get to know you without it. 
Think of this, therefore, and let a copy of the notes you 
make come to me. 

Should anything of Lena's legacies have fallen into your 
hands, remember mo. We must scrape together every- 
thing we find for tho Horen. Considering tho change of 
your plans for tho future, you might perhaps also let the 
Horen have the benefit of your Italian papers. 

Please also to think of your Cellini, so that I may have 
it in about three weeks time. 

The rebuff for friend Keichardt I likewise beg of you 
not to forget altogether. Farewell. 

SCH. 



^^H 260. — Goethe to Schill&r. 

I^^f WeiuiDr, Januatjr 18, 1797. 

The few hours I recently spent with you have raised in 
me a great longing again to spend some time with you 
together after our old fashion. As soon as ever I have 
in some measure settled various things here and arranged 
others, I shall oome and spend some time with you, which, 
as I hope, will be fruitful to both of ua in more than one 
sense. Do not fail to make use of your host hours, so 
as to get on with your tragedy, that we may begin to 
discuss it. 

I have just received your dear letter, and cannot deny 
that the wonderful period I am entering upon strikes me 
too as being very remarkable. Unfortunately I am not 
alt<^ether quite at ease in regard to it, for I find that I 
am still dragging much of the analytical period after me, 
which I cannot get rid o/and can hardly work into what 
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I undertake, NsTerUielesB, there is nothing to be done 
but to guide my ship in tliB current as best I oan. What 
effect a journey has upon a disposition of this kind, I havo 
experienced within the last fortnight ; nevertheless, it ia 
impoBfiible to foretell anything, inasmuch as this regulated 
force of nature, like all non-regulated ones, cannot bo 
directed by anything in the world, but, in the same way 
as it has to form itself, so in its own fashion it works 
itself out of itself. This phenomenon will give us oocoaion 
for various reflections. 

My promised essa,y is eo far ripo that I could dictate 
it in an hour, but I shall be obliged first to talk the 
matter over with you, and hence I shaU be in all the 
greater hurry to see you soon. Should I find it impossible 
to make a long stay in Jena, I shall oome again soon for 
the day ; short interviews of this kind are always fVuitftil. 

I am at present correcting a portion of my CeUini, If 
you have a copy of what is expected in the next nnmber, 
please send me it. 

I conclude for to-day, and bid you a kind ferewell. 



270. — ScaiiLER to Goethe. 
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Jena, JaQuary 24, V, 
Only a few words to-day. 1 had hoped from yonr laat 
letter to have seen you here some days ago. The few 
bright days have again onticed me out into the air, and 
have done me good. My work, however, progresses but 
slowly, for I have come to tho most difficult crisis. I now 
Bee clearly tKafT cannot show you anyffimg of it till 1 
have settled all in my own mind. You could not help mo 
to come to an understanding with myself, but you shall help 
that self ill coming to terms with its object. Hence what 
I lay before you must be my whole ; I do not exactly mean 
my whole work, but my whole idea of it. The radioal 
difference of our natures in regard to style will, in faot, 
not admit of any .other truly profitable communication 
than of comparing the whole with the whole ; in p'^rtiniu. 
.^. ^s!^LJ59l inEleeilJefl.d you aBtray. for you rely moj 
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flrialy,upoii yourself than I do, bnt you might eaaily upset 
me. However, more of this by word of mouth. 

Come as soon as ever you can. I enclose the latest of 
Cellini, which was recently omitted. 

All send kjnd greetings. Humboldt's wife, who is near 
her confinement is, I am sorry to say, sufferiug very mnch, 
and it will be a tedious afiair. 

Farewell. ■ ScH. 



^^H 271. — SCRILLEE to GfoETHK. 

^V (Jtumtiry 27, 1707.) 

■As you are at present engaged with the study of colours, 
I mean to tell you of an observation, which I made to-day 
with a yellow glass. I was looking at objects out of niy 
window with it, and was holding it horizontally in such a 
manner that it at the same time showed me the objeots 
below, and reflected the blue sky on its surface ; in doing 
this ail those parts of the bright yellow objects, upon 
which the image of the blue sky fell, appeared to me of a 
bright purple, so that it seemed as if the bright yellow 
colour when mixed with the blue of the sky produced the 
purple colour. According to common experience this mix- 
ture would have produced green, and this the sky did 
appear to be, as soon as I looked at it througli the glass, 
and I saw no mere reflection of it. That it should have 
appeared purple in lie latt«r case, I explain from the fact 
tliat when the glass was in a horizontal position I was 
looking through it broadways, that is, through Iho thicker 
part, whioh already verged upon a leddisih hue. For I 
needed only to hold the glass on the one side, and to 
allow the objects to be reflected in it as in a mirror, when 
a pure red appeared on the spot which had pievionsly 
been yellow. 

I can scarcely be telling you anything new with this 
observation, and yet I should like to know whether I have 
explained the phenomenon correctly. If it really depended 
only upon the deeper or lighter shades of yellow to pTo- 
( either purple or green out of the blue, then tho 
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reciprocity of these two colotirs would be even more 
interesting. 

Have you seen Campe's reply to the Xenia? It, in 
reality, only applies to you, and although he has acted 
politely enough, he has again shown himself the Pedant and 
Wcuherwoman* (chatterbox). What the Archives of Taste 
and the Genius of the Time have brought to market, you 
will have already seen, also the miserable verses of the 
Wandf^ecker Bote,^ 

Farewell. I wish that you may soon be rid of all your 
troublesome business affairs, so as to be free to return to 
to the Muses. 

SCH, 



272. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Sunday, January 29, 1797. 

I shall this evening, at all events, write a hurried note, 
so that you may know what I am doing. 

I have this week settled some important business 
matters. In the first place I have engaged Demoiselle 
Jagemann for the court and theatre here; she is to be 
court singer, and will sing several times in the opera, 
which will give new life to our stage. Further, I have 
also sold my epic poem, on which occasion some pleasant 
things happened. 

Under these circumstances you can easily imagine that 
I could not well expect the approach of an aesthetio state 
of mind; however the colour-plates are becoming more 
and more connected, and I have also not been idle in 
making observations in organic nature. During these long 
nights very curious lights seem to have dawned upon me : 
I hope they are no ignis fatui. 

Your observation on colour with the yellow glass is very 
good. I think I can class this case under a phenomenon 
I already know of, yet I am curious to see the exact 
point from which you observed it. 

Give Humboldt many kind greetings from me, and pray 

* These epithets had been given to Oampe in the Xenia, 
t Published by Claudius. 
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excuse me for not haTing yet sent you the books relating 
to Italy. On Wednesday you siiall have them. 

Of Xenial things I have heard nothing during these last 
days ; in the ■world in which I am living there ia no sound 
of anything literary either of ■what is to be or ■what has 
been done ; the moment of publication is the only one of 
■which any notice ia ■taken. It ■wUl soon be seen ■whether 
I can come to you for some time, or ■whether I shall again 
have to pay you a passing ■visit. 

Farewell. Give my kind greetings to all around you, 
and keep as much as possible to your Wallemtein. 



273. — Sotiu,eti to GoKTiiE. 

Jene, Janiiary 31, 17S7. 

I wish yon all success with the good ac<iuisition you 
have made for the opera, and as regards your epio poem, 
I hope you have fallen into good hands. The work will 
have a brilliant sale, and in the case of such writings the 
publisher ought, in all fairness, not to look for any profit, 
but to be content with the honour. Let him become rich 
through bad books. 

As we are upon mercantile subjects, let me fell you of an 
idea ■which is very much in my thoughts at present. I 
am forced to be quick in my choice of a, residence, as thero 
is a garden-house to be sold ^vhich would snit me very 
well if I ■wished to remain here. As I must have a garden, 
and the opportunity may not eo easily occur again, I must 
haste and decide. 

Now there are, however, weighty reasons why I would 
rather live in Weimar, and if 1 could find a bouse of the 
same kind there I would unquestionably prefer it. But 
according to the inquiries which I have had made, this 
will be difficult to manage. As you recently spoke of 
your garden-house, and thought it was large enough, I 
wish to know whether you could let mo have it tor a 
time, and give me a lease of it in proper form. Besides it 
is a pity that it should stand there without being tui-ned 
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to some aoooTint, and my wisheB would be greatly farthered 
if you could let me have it. 

If you are not disinclined to comply with my request, 
and the house were habitable in all essential things both 
in summer and winter, we should, I think, easily oome to 
an understanding about any alterations that might be 
necessary. 

As regards the garden itself, I will answer for it that 
nothing should be destroyed by us. 

The distance would deter me but little, and it would be 
very good for my wife to have the outward necessity of 
taking exercise ; as regards myself, I hope that after some 
attempts to be in the open air, I shall be able to rely more 
upon myself. 

In the meantime I only wish to know whether, in fact, 
you feel inclined to accept such a proposal ; the rest would 
then depend upon a closer investigation into matters. 

Farewell. All send greetings. 

BcH, 

Komer wishes to know whether you received the music 
that wap ordered, and the catalogue of Wacker's auction ? 



274, — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 1, 1797. 

Here at last is again a contribution from me, and, more- 
over, a large portion of Cellini ; the last is all that now 
remains, and I hope that we shall then again find some- 
thing else equally valuable, I also enclose some thingp of 
Lenz's. Whether, and in how far any use can be made of 
them you must yourself judge. In any case leave these 
curious papers till we have again talked the matter over. 

My garden-house would be quite at your service, but it 
is only a summer abode for a few persons. As I have myself 
lived in it for so long, and also know your mode of life, I 
can with safety say that you could not put up in it, the 
more so as I have had the wash-house and wood-cellar 
pulled down, and these are utterly indispensable to any 
larger household. There are other circumstances also, 
which I will tell you of when we meet. 
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The garden-hoHse in Jena that is to be sold is no doubt 
Schmidt's'i If it is inhabitable, you should take it. If 
your brother-in-law were once settled here, one might be 
on the look-out for some vacant place, and tho garden- 
house (in Jena) you might get off your handa without any 
loss, as these landed estates are always increasing in value. 
At present it would be impossible to meet here with a 
house such as you desire. 

From Rome I have received a curious essay, which 
might perhaps be made use of in the Hmen. It is written 
by one who was formerly called MaUr Miiller (the painter), 
and ia directed against Pernow. The principles which he 
establishes are very good, and he says much that ia sound, 
true and good ; the essay also is in part well written, 
butjUpon the whole somewhat awkwai'd, and in several 
passages bo has not exactly hit the point. 1 shall have 
the little work copied, and will then let you have it. As 
the author wishes his name mentioned, it might perhaps be 
printed with hia name and a. note added at the end, hy which 
one could take up an intermediate position, and open a Miid 
of pro and contra. Femow might then state his rightful 
needs in the Mercury and M-ulleir his in the Snren, and this 
would give one an opportunity of setting forth in a few 
words the many stupidities which Fcmow has started very 
freely in the Mercury. 

Many thanks to Korner for the duet he sent, and for the 
catalogue ; the first is already translated and on the stage- 
Farewell ! My wintry sky is beginning to clear up, and I 
hope soon to bo with you. All things are going on well 
with me, and I hope that it may be £e same with you. 

275. — SCHILLEH to GOETHR. 

Joiia, rpbtuirj 2, 1797. 
Your yesterday's parcel was a great comfort to me, for I 
I have never been in such perplexity as to how to keep I 
the Sorcn afloat as I am now. Maler Midler's work I J 
shall be very glad to see ; he is sure to present an onex- I 
peoted and novel appearance, and it will be of great J 
advantage to us if a dispute is opened in the Sorm. Lenz's 1 
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prodnctione, aa far as I have as yet seen, coTitnin a good 
deal of mad stuff, Lut tbe reappearance of this style of 
sentiment will, at the prosent time, aasuiedly not be without 
intorest, especially as the death and the unfortunate life 
of the author has put an end to all envy, and these 
fragments must ever be of value in a biographical and 
pathological respect. 

VteillevUh would perhaps he very serviceable as a suo- 
CBSBor to Oellini, only that one would require not so muoh 
to translate the book as to make extracts. Should you 
yourself not be inclined to think of undertaking it, and 
not know of anything els& of bulk, I will set to work with 
Vi&Meville, in which case I must ask you to send me the 
book 

Nietbammer, who will take Ibis letter for me, is going 
to Weimar to present himself to Geheimralh Voigt as a 
candidate for the extraordinary professorship of theology. 
Another professor of philosophy, Laiige by name, has 
applied for it, and Niethammer's whole object in life 
depends upon Lange, who is younger than he, not fore- 
staling him. Niethamraer will beg you to allow him to 
explain the matter to you, and I think you wQl not leave 
poor Philosophy in the lurch. He'is not so inconsiderata 
as to wish to give you any trouble, but merely wishes that 
you would let GeJteimrath Voigt and — if an opportnnity 
should occur — the Duke know that you were acquainted 
with him, and do not consider him unworthy of snch 
promotion. 

I very much regret that my little plan in. regard to your 
garden-house cannot he carried out, I am unwilling to 
decide about remaining here ; for when Ilumboldt has 
once left I shall in fact be quite alone, and my wife too 
will be without companions. I will first make iuquirieB 
as to whether Geheimratli Schmidt's garden-house is to 
be sold; for even though it is not inhabitable in its 
present state, I might, if it were my own, put it to rights ; 
this I should have to do here in tbe case of the one belong- 
ing to Professor Schmidt. 

Farewell, and pray come as soon as yoi 
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—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, FeLruary 4, 17SK7, 
"After a very duaty and crowded redoute I can send you 
only a few words. 

jji the firfit place here ia a tianscript of Maler Miiller's 
work ; I have not been able to look it over again and 
therefore alao enclose the original. As you will probably 
not make use of it at once, we will talk it over again first, 
and I should like you to conaider whether there is anything 
to do to it as regarda style. ITnfortunately he -very rightly 
compares himself to a spirit that is forced to speak, only 
he does not express himself as lightly and airily as Ariel. 
You will find that much is written quite in our spirit, and 
imperfect though it be, such frank, unassuming and un- 
prepared acquiescence has its value. After all it is and 
remains but a stone thrown into our neighbour's garden, 
and what does it matter if there is a little clatter ? Even 
though there be some good in E"einow it must be developed 
by a spirit of opposition, for his G-enuan subjoctivety is 
expressing itself more and more decidedly and stupidly 
from Home. 

In the second place I send you a canto of a curious poem. 
I am acquainted with the author and this misleads my 
judgment. What do you say to it? Do you think he has 
poetical talent? It contains a certain free and graceful 
view of life, and a pleasant youthful spirit ; but certainly 
all is mere substance, and, aa it scema to me, there is no 
trace of any comprehensive form. Supposing there were a 
poetic school where one could illucidate the chief advan- 
tages and requirements of poetry — at least to the under- 
standing of a young man like this — what do you think 
could be gathered from a nature such as his? At present 
I know of no advice to give him except that he should 
write smaller things. 

The prospect of spending som.e time with you has again 
receded into the distance. Jagemann's appointment and 
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her introduction into our theatre makes my presence most ^^H 

necessary ; but nothing shall readily prevent my oominK ^^H 

to you on Sunday the 12th ; it wiU be full moon, aud I ^^H 

^^^eed not fear && rugged Miihlthal on my return home. ^^| 
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I will Bend you VieHlemUe, for I dare not undertake 
anything new. Perhaps I may be able to work out an 
idea for a story which has struck me. Only it is rather 
too matter of fact, for which reason it does not exactly 
please me ; if, however, I can but manage to chase the 
little ship about on the sea of the imagination, it may 
perhaps turn out a pretty tolerable production and please 
people better than if it were itself better. The story 
about the little woman in the box ♦ also often comes up 
before me laughingly, but I cannot yet manage to work it 
out properly. 

As for the rest, all my wishes are directed to completing 
my poem, and I have to force my thoughts to keep from 
it in order that the details do not come up too distinctly 
before me at moments when I cannot work them out. 
Farewell, and write and tell me something of your state of 
mind and of your work. 

G. 



277. — Schiller to Goethe. 

February 7, 1797. 

These last despatch-days have brought me such a wealth 
of things from you that 1 have not nearly finished looking 
them over, especially as my mind is being drawn in very 
different directions, on one side by a garden-house which 
I am about to purchase, and on the other by a love-scen(3 
in the second act of my play. 

However, I set to at once tvith Maler MiQler's f essay, 
which, in spite of its heavy and harsh language, containiS 
much that is excellent, and, when the necessaty alterations 
in style are made, will form an exceedingly good contri- 
bution to the Horen, 

In your new portion of CeUini I was most heartily 
diverted by the casting of the statue of Perseus. The siege 
of Troy or of Mantua could not be an event of more im- 
portance, and could not have been told more pathetically 
than this story. 

* This story was subsequently inoorporated in the Wanderjahre, 
under the name of Die neue Melusine, 
t See Letter 274. 
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B the epos whicli you aunt me, I shall bo abla 
e when you colne to us. What I have &a yet 
read of it makeB me convinoed that your opinion of it is 
right. It IB the production of a lively and very sensitive 
imagination, but this Bensitiveneea is carried so far, in fact 
everything swims and floats away without our boing able 
to lny hold of auythiug of an enduring form, Owing to 
its character of mere jJeasing variety and graceful play — 
whioh is evident through out—I should have thought tbat 
it was written by a lady-authoress, had I not known 
where it came ftom. It is rich iii substance, and seema 
nevertheless to possess extreniely little subject-matter. 
Now I think that what I call subject-matter is alond 
capable of form ; what I here call substance seems to me 
hardly, if over, compatible with it. 

You have doubtless by this time read Wieland's oration 
against the Xenia. "What do you say to it? Nothing is 
wanting but that it should stand in the Reichsanteiger. 

Of my work and my inclination for it I can at present 
say but little, a a_I have com ejo the crisis, and must gather 
together the best and higB6st~7aculties of my nature in 
order successfully to get through with it. In so far I am 
glad that the cause which kept you from coming to us 
should have fallen within the very month when I was 
most in need of isolating myself. 

Would yOTi like mo to send your Elegy * to the press 
now, so tl^t it is published at the beginning of April ? 

I wish you a very favorable state of mind for working 
out your story. Farewell; we are looking forward to 
seeing you on Sunday. 



278.— Goethe to SCHILLIB. 

Weimai; Febmory S, 1797. 
;ee that in y our isglatedjifo jyou can wait for the 



; I amiike a ball flung "fiWir-onij-feont to 

another. Of a morning early I am trying to get throngh 
with my last portion of Oellini. Tho casting of the statue 
■ SernmM vtid Dorotliea. Bee Letters 25S, SSe. 
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of FerBOTia la verily one of the bright points, as, in iaot, is 
the whole work jn regard fo the statue, till in the end 
natnro, art, handicraft, passion, ant! accid ent all act togetlier, 
and thereby, as it were, make the work of art a natural 
production. 

I am at present also making some succeesful obeervationB 
concerning the metamotphosis of insects. The caterpillars 
which turned into chrysalifies last September in Jona, are 
now gradually making their appearance as buttordies, 
because I have kept tbem all winter in a warm room, and 
I am watching them on their road towards their new 
change. If only I continue my observations for a year 
I shall have gono over a pretty considerable pieoe of 
ground ; for I am now already often coming to well-known 
points, 

I hope that yon will bo successful in your transactions 
about the garden-houae. If you are going to build, any 
advice I can give you is at your service, 

Wieland's oration I have not yot seen, nor have I heard 
anything of it; ho has no doubt remained on the safe 
middle path. Farewell ; I still hope to come on Sunday. 
On Saturday evening I shall let you know this fou 
certain. 
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27{l. — SCHILLEK to GOETIIE. 

February 0, 1797. 

On one of these last days I again camo upon that lettei- 
of Meyer's, in which he describes the first part of his 
journey as fiir as Niirnberg. This letter pleases me very 
much, and if three or four others could bo added to it they 
would form a welcome contributton to the Horen, and the 
few louis-d'ors would not be unwelcome to Meyer. I en- 
close you a copy of it. 

Nicolai, in Berlin, has published a book against the 
Senia ; but I have not yet seen it, 

I have now made a second offer of 1150 thalers (about 
£170) for Schmidt's garden-house, and hope to get it for 
1200 thalers (about £180). It is at present, indeed, simply 
a summer-houDe, and will probably cost another 100 thaleis 
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(£I5) to make it habitatle, even during the Bummer montha, 
but this improvement in my mode of life is worth all to 
mo. When I am once in posaeasion of it, and you are with. 
OH, we shall beg you to give us jour advice and to help us, 

I reserve all else till wo meet. I hope for certain to eee 
you the day after to-morrow, tut shdl in any case send 
you the Horen to-day. The enclosed for Herder please 
have sent to him. 

The message to my brother-in-law lias been attended to. 

Farewell. Sen. 

280. — GOKTBE to SCUILLER. 

Weimar, February 11, 1707. 

The Horen I have received and thank you for so speedily 
sendiog them. To-morrow I shall be with you, and we 
shall he able to talk over many things; true I shall have 
to leave to-monow evening, hut hope to come again in a 
week and to stay for a longer time. 

That confounded Kicolai we can wish nothing better for 
than that he shonld be again attacked ; in hia case it is 
ever bonus odor ex re qualibet, and the money which the 
volume bringa him is not at all distasteful to him. In 
fact, these gentlemen ought all to know that they have to 
thank ns for giving them an opportunity for filling a few 
sheets, and for being paid for it, without their having to 
expend any great amount of productive force. 

Do not allow the garden to CBcape you ; I am greatly in 
favour of the locality ; besides Twing pretty, the place is a 
very healthy one. Farewell. I am looking forward to 
to-morrow, I shall dine with you, but shall come alone. 
Gebeimrath Voigt, who accompanies me, goes to the Hufe- 
lands, and in the afternoon we shall cross visits. 

G. 

281. — SCIllLI.EIt to GOETHH. 

Jena, Fehninty 17, 1797. 
I hope that you got back safely the other day. Tour 
visit was so short that my heart did not nearly relieve 
itself of what it had to say. Bat if we cannot manage to 
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bd ftny length of time together, it is really neoessary thai 
we should see each other occaaionally for a few hours, so 
as not to allow our friendship to become less intimate. 

At present my thirst for a change of air and mode of 
life is Ibeooming so great and bo pressing that I can hardly 
endure it any longer. If I get possession of my garden-* 
house, and we are not likely to have any more cold weather, 
I shall be oflf there in about four weeks. 

My work will not progress much before that, for I feel 
as if I could produce nothing within these confounded four 
walls. 

My brother-in-law intends coming about the beginning 
of March. He is, however, in some difficulty about his 
house, because it will not be vacant till after Easter, and 
he is desirous of coming immediately with his wife and 
child. Should things come to the worst, and he cannot 
find any lodgings till Stitzer's house, which he has rented, 
becomes vacant, may I lead him to hope that you would 
let him have your garden-house for a few weeks ? I would 
have advised him to let my sister-in-law come here mean- 
while, but unfortunately^ three or four weeks all in my 
house and Humboldt's arelo be inoculated with smallpox, 
and my sister-in-law does not wish to have her child in- 
oculated just yet^, I do not know what else to advise them 
to do, and therefore take refuge with you. 

Would you not like to have your Almanack printed on 
paper such as I am writing upon ? It is much cheaper 
than vellum, and it seems to me to be really quite as nice. 
The quire costs about thirteen groschens (1«. 3d.), whereas 
vellum comes to eighteen groschens (la. 9d.). Your Her- 
mann und Dorothea woidd look splendid upon it. 

Farewell. Try and get as quickly through your busi'- 
ness affairs as possible, so as to finish your literary work. 

SCH. 

282. — QoiSTHE to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 18, 1797. 

I venture at last to send you the first three cantos of my 
poem ; have the goodness to look them over carefully, and 
let me hear your remarks upon them. Ask von Humboldt 
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to do me the same friendly service. Do not, either of you, 
let the maniiBcript out of your iande, and send it back to 
me Boon. I am now working at tho fourth canto, and hope 
soon to see my way through this one also, 

I would gladly allow your brother-ia-law to have my 
garden-house till Easter, but only till then ; I would, how- 
ever, recommend him not to think of it except as a lust 
resource, for there would be great difficulties in making it 
]iabitahle for this time of the year; it has no stove, and I 
could not give him furniture for it However, the whole 
of the Germar's houso is vacant, and the ladies — of whom 
I have just made the inquiry — would be willing to let the 
whole of it, or part of it, for aix weeks, and probably give 
the use of the furniture. 

But, owing to the great demand hero for apartments, I 
would not answer for this chance remaining open even for 
a week. You would therefore have to let me know, by a 
messenger, how many rooms arc wanted, and at the same 
time inform me who naa hitheiio looked after your brother- 
in-law's affairs, bo that he might foe consulted about tho 
matter, 

Meyer sends you his kindest greetings, and has sent the 
aocompanyin;* pretty frontispiece, which ought certainly 
to be given into the hands of a very good ecgraver ; wo 
will talk this matter over when we meet. 

To-day's performance of Oberon* calb for my presence 
at the rehearsal. I shall tell you more in my next letter. 



233, — Goethe it» Schilleh. 

(JoimX Febniery 27, 1797, 
From the midst of melancholy circumstances I must 
wish you a good night. I am quite a prisoner to the house, 
sitting by a Warm fire, and yet freezing through and 
through; my head ia so much a^eoted that the miserable 
state of my mind would not, by any free act of thought, 
bo fit to produce the smallest thing ; it has rather, against 
its will, to devote its attention to ammonia and liquorice- 



• An opera by PanVWranitzky, 
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juice, things with the most disagreeable of tastes. We 
must hope that we may ere long rise out of this state of 
misery to the glory of poetic representations, and believe 
this the more surely as we know the wonders of the con- 
tinuous effects of nature. Farewell. Hofrath Loder tries 
to console me by bidding me have a few days* patience. 

G. 



284. — Schiller to Goethe. 

We are sincerely sorry that you should have here found 
something so entirely different from what you intended. 
Under the circumstances, I wish you had my power of 
endurance, for you would find your condition less intoler- 
able. Otherwise it is no great compliment to elementary 
philosophy that a catarrh alone should be the means of 
making you so good a metaphysician. Perhaps while in 
this state of depression and dejection you may take up 
Fichte's essay in Niethanmier's periodical ; I looked at it 
to-day, and read it with much interest. 

If we can do anything to make you more comfortable, be 
sure to let us know. Sleep well ; I am in hopes that if 
you keep quiet again to-morrow, and the weather keeps 
good, we shall see you the day after. 

SCH. 



285. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Jena, March 1, 1797. 

My influenza is taking its departure, it is true, but I 
have still to keep in my room, and habit is beginning to 
make this abode endurable. 

After having yesterday occupied myself with insects, I 
to-day took courage to put my fourth canto fully into 
order, and have succeeded in so doing ; this has given me 
some hope for the next. Farewell ; and you, on your part, 
be industrious, and tell your dear wife that I am being 
punished for my dislike of tea by being obliged to take the 
most horrible of teas made of some herb. 

G. 
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—Schiller to Goethe. 



I am heartily glad that Loder's herb-tea, bad as it may 
taste, has awakened in you a poetic inclination, to proceed 
with your heroic poem. I — although not preTCnted by a 
cold — have not made much progress, aa my sleep has again 
been Tory irregular. However, I hope to bring my two 
Piccolominis a good step forward to-day. 

Have the kindness to look at the enelosod, and con- 
sider whether we could not hurry on the matter qucegtionig 
in Weimar, and meet the obstacles that might come in the 
way, I am very much concemed about the affair, and also 
that it should be decided soon. Perhaps Voigt has some- 
thing to say in the matter, if so would you be so kind us 
to send him a few lines. 

Get better as speedily as poBsible, so that we may be 
together again to-n 



287.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Maioh 1, 1797. 
I wrote to Geheimrath Voigt at once, and enclose the 
letter to you, so that you may send it to him when you 
like. Hei'ewith you will also receive a huge pile of manu- 
script, of which not ouo of my faculties is able to form an 
opinion. I tmst you do not need to make use of it thia 



My cold is indeed considerably better, but I am beginning 
to be fond of my room, and an moreover the Muses seem 
inclined to favour me, I could probably persuade myself to 
prolong my stay indoors a few days longer, for it would 
indeed be a great gain to attain one's object bo unex- 
pectedly. 

Could yon not let me have some of that beautiful smooth 
paper, and at the same time tell me how lai^o the sheets 
are and what a quire would cost ? Farewell, and continue 
—waking or dreaming — to lead your Piooolominis further 
on their good path. 
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288. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Jena, March 3, 1797. 

I am fortunately able to tell you that the poem is in 
progress, and that if the thread does not break, it will pro- 
bably be happily finished. Thus it seems the Muses did 
not despise the asthenic condition in which I felt myself 
transposed by my indisposition, perhaps even it favoured 
their influence ; we must now wait a few days. 

It was very well that we wrote to Voigt about the 
garden affair. Up to the present date nothing has yet 
been sent in to the deputation of minors (Pupulen) ; the 
matter must therefore be managed by the academical syn- 
dicate. It seems to me you should write to Faselius what 
I here tell you, and beg him to arrange things with the 
syndic 'Asverus in such a way that tne matter may be 
brought before him ; as soon as it is in his hands it will not 
suffer any delay. I very much wish that the matter could 
be settled, in order also that during my stay here I may 
be able to give you some further advice as regards your 
future arrangements. Earewell, and give my Hnd greet- 
ings to your dear wife. 

Q. 



289. — GOBTHB to SCHILLBB, 

Jena, March 4, 1797. 

My work is progreaain^, and is already beginning to 
to show some bulk, of which I am very glad, and you — as 
my true friend and neighbour — ^must at once share my joy 
with me. In two more days I shall have raised the trea- 
sure, and when it is once above ground the polishing pro- 
cess will come of itself. It is strange how, towai^ the 
end, the poem turns wholly towards its idyllic origin. 

How have you been keeping? 

Q. 
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— ScHiLLBR to Goethe, 



I wish you a happy evening to this beantnful and doubt- 
less fruitful day. The oheeiful sky of this morning has 
probably animated and delighted yoa too, but you have 
done very wiaely in not venturing out yet. 

It Qonld not but happen that your poem became idyllic 
towardfl the end, that is, if one takes the wordjin its highest 
eenBo. The whole treatment of ifc was oonstructed so 
directly upon simple country nature, and ite narrow sphere, 
it seema to me, could not have become thoroughly poetic 
except as an Idyll. That which must be called its peri- 
pety, is prepared long beforehand, and in such a manner 
that it can no longer, by any strong passion, disturb the 
calm unity of tone at the end. 

Perhaps we ahal! see you to-morrow. Although we have 
not mot, still it is a pleasant thought to know you so near 

«d in Buch good bands. Sleep well. 
^ SCH. 

291. — ScniLLER to Goethe. 

Jena, April 4, 17S7. 

I have all of a sudden been thrown from the change and 
society I have been enjoying, into a state of the greatest 
solitude, and led back to myBclf, Yon and Humboldt as 
well as all tho female portion of the company have left me, 
and I am now, in this state of quietude, turning my thoughts 
to my tragico-drajnatic duties. And, as I go along, I am 
sketching the details of the scenerj' to the whole of Wal- 
lenslein, in order, mechanically also, by means of the eye, to 
facilitate my survey of the incidents and their connection. 

I find that the more I reflect upon my own doings, and 
upon the manner in which the Greeks treated tragedy, that 
the whole cardo rei of Art lies in inventing a poetic stoiy. 
The modem writer beats wearily and anxiously about 
coincidenoies and secondary matters, and — in his endeavoiir 
closely to follow reality — burdens himself with things that 
are empty and of no importance, and in doing this runs in 
danger of losing sight of that deep-seated truth which in 
roalily contains all that is poetical. What he wishes is 
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perfectly to imitate an actual case, and 1)3 does not consider 
that a poetical representation can never coiuciile with 
reality, for the very reason that it is absolutely true, 

I have, during these last days, been reading Philortetee 
and the TrachiniB, the latter n'ith particular pleasure. How 
admirably conceived Js the whole condition, the state of 
feeling, and the exiBtence of Dojanira ! How completely 
she is the hoUBewife of Hercules, how specially appropriate 
only for this single case is this picture, and yet how 
deeply human, how eternally true and universal it is ! In 
Phihcteleg e.\m everything that conld be drawn from the 
position in drawn from it, and yet as regards the indi- 
viduality of the circumatance, all itt again based upon the 
eternal foundation of human nature. 

Tt Ktruck me that the characters in the Greek tragedy 
are more or leea ideal masks, and not actual individuals 
such as I find in Shakespeare's, and also in your dramas. 
Thus, for instance, Ulysses in Ajax and in Pltiloctetet, is 
evidently but the ideal of sly, narrow-hearted cleverness, 
which is never at a loss about what means to employ ; 
again Greon in Oedipa» and in the Antigone, is simply ccdd 
regal dignity. Much more can evidently be dune vrith 
such characterB in tragedy ; they reveal themselves more 
quickly, and their characteristics are more permanent and 
definite. Truth does not suffer at all by this, because they 
are as much opposed to mere logical entities as to mere 
individuals^, 

I herewith send you ^pour la honne bnuche, & charming bit 
from Arktophams, which Humboldt left for me. It is 
delicious, and I should like to have the rest. 

A few days ^o I was surprised by the arrival of a large 
andsplendidsheet of parcbment from Stockholm. J thought 
— as i opened the diploma with its great seal — that I should 
at least find it to contain a pension, hut it was only a 
diplomaof the Academy of Sciences. However, it is always 
pleasant to see one's influence extending, and one's existence 
affecting that of others. 

I hope soon to receive a new contribution of Cellini. 

Farewell my dear, my ever dearer friend; I am still 
surrounded by the spirits which you left by me here, and 
hope to become ever better acquainted with them. 
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^^^V 292. — Goethe to Sciuller. 

^^t Weimar, April 5, 1797. 

My case has been the very reverse of youra. Since our 
gathei'ing in Jena, 1 have been actively engaged with a 
variety of email business matters, whida will draw me 
thither and hither for some little time to come ; however, 
I mean to set about some things that will not require my 
mind to be at its best. 

You are quite right in thinking that in the figures in 
ancient poetry, as in sculpture, there appears an ahslraoliim 
that can attain its perfection only by means of what is 
called style. There are also abstraeUi attainable through, 
manner, as with the French, It is tme all depends upon 
the success of the story ; one feels safe as regards the main 
object, for after all most readers and spoctatora carry 
nothing but this away with them, and the poet's whole 
merit lies in his having succeeded in giving an animated 
representation, which can be the better sustained the better 
the story is. Hence in future, let us be more careful than 
heretofore in testing what is to be undertaken. 

Here is the first part of YieiUeville, the others I can send 
from time to time. 

My kind greetings to your deal' wife ; unfortunately I 
did not see her while she was staying here. 

I congiatulate you upon having received the diploma, 
6Uoh things — the barometrical signs of public feeling — are 
not to be despised. 

Farewell, and let me have a letter pretty fi'cquenfly, 
although, during the first few days, I may be a bad corres- 
pondent. G. 

293. — Schiller to Goethe, 

Jena, April 7, 1797. 
Among some cabalistical and astrological works which I 
have had from the library here, 1 also found one entitled 
Dialogues on hove, a translation from the Hebrew into 
Latin ; it not only amused me very much, but has also 
helped me considerably in my asti'ological studies. The 
mixture of the chemical, mythological, and astronomical 
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matter is here made on a grand scale, and is all ready for 
poetic use. Some strangely ingenious comparisons between 
the planets and the different members of the human body 
I shall have copied out for you. One can have no idea of 
this quaint mode of representation, till one hears the author 
oneself. However I am not without hopes of being able to 
give this astrological matter poetic dignity. 

I am looking forward to our next meeting in order that, 
with your assistance, I may clear up my ideas in regard to 
our late discussion on the treatment of Character. The 
matter is based upon the inmost conditions of Art, and 
assuredly observations obtained from the fine arts likewise 
explain much that is in poetry* In Shakespeare also, it 
to-day struck me as very remarkable — while reading his 
Julius Ccesar with Schlegel — that he should have treated 
the common people with so much consideration. Here, in 
representing the character of the people, the subject even 
forced him to fix his attention more upon a poetical ahs- 
tractumy than upon mere individuals, and therefore I herein 
find Shakespeare extremely like the Greeks. If too anxious 
a thought about the imitation of reality be brought into 
such a scene, the mass and variety would cause not a little 
embarrassment with their insignificance, but Shakespeare, 
with a bold grasp, takes a couple of figures — I might say 
' — ^but a couple of voices from out of the multitude, allows 
them to stand for the people generally, and this they actually 
pass for, so happy has he been in his choice of his characters* 

It would be of great service to poets and artists, if one 
could only come clearly to understand what art should 
take from reality, and what it should let fall. The ground 
would become lighter and purer, the small and unimportant 
would disappear, and room would be made for the grand. 
Even in the treatment of history this point is of great con- 
sequence, and I know how much trouble I have had owing 
to an indefinite idea on the subject. 

I am longing to have some more of Cellini^ if possible, 
for our Apnl number, in which case I ought to have it 
between to-day and Wednesday evening. 

Farewell. My wife sends Hndest greetings. I have a 
number of letters to get ready for to-day's post, or would 
write more. Sch. 
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^^^1 204, — G0£T11£ io SCUILLER. 

*■ Weimar, April B, 1707. 

Von HmntoHt, who does not leave till to-morrow morn- 
ing, sends you his kindest greetings, and begs that you 
will have the enclosed letter sent to its destination without 
delay.. 

We have been sitting in prosodical judgment upon the 
last cantos, and piirified them as far as was possible. The 
transcript of the fii'st cantos will now soon be finished, 
and will look very well with their double headings, I 
hope to send them off next week. 

A part of Oellini also — amounting to about twelve 
written sheets — shall likewise be sent to you before 
Wednesday. There remain other six for the conclusion. 

Otherwise there is a good deal going on here at present, 
and X shaU be able to do bat little during the next 
fortnight. 

I hope soon to have a further discussion with you on the 
subject whioh interests us both so much. Those advantages 
of which I made use in my last poem, I learned from 
plaetio art. For in the case of a work that stands fnlly 
visible before one's eyes, that which is superfluous is 
much more striking than in a case where the thing paases 
successively before the eyes of the mind. On the stage it 
would have its gi-eat advantages. Thus it recently struck 
me that in theatres, when groupings are thought of, senti- 
mental or pathetic ones are always the only ones pro- 
duced, although, of course, a hiindred others are conceiv- 
able. Thus, the other day, some scenes in Ariatojphanea 
appeared to me perfectly like antique bas-reliefa, and were 
certainly also represented in this sense. In the work as 
a whole or in its detail, all depends on this : that every- 
thing be distinct^ Irom tho other, and that no moment be 
prec^ely like the other; it in the same as regards the 
characters, they should indeed be considerably different 
from one another, and yet always belong to one speciea. 

Farewell, and bo industrious ; as soon as I have breathing- 
time X shall think of the Almanack. 
G. 
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295. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jenii, April 11,1797. 
I can only send you a fow words by way of greeting. 
Onr little Enujt is suffering from a very severo attack of 
smallpoK-fever, and we have t&-day boon very much 
alarmed owing to his having had frequent epileptic fits; 
■wo oxpeot to have a vei*y disturbed night, and I cannot 
help thinMng that he ia iti danger. 

Perhaps to-morrow I shall be able to write again with a 
mind more at ease. Farewell. My wife sends kindest 
greetinge. Be sure to let me have CeUini. 

Bca. 



296. — Goethe to Schiller. 

■Woimar, April 12, 1797. 

I trust that your little Ernst may soon get over the 
crisis, and that your mind may be relieved from, anxiety. 

Here is Cellini ; he will now, after another smaE 
sending, soon be taking hia leave altogether. While look- 
ing into the literary remains of the patriarchs I took up 
the Old Testament, and again found that I could Bcaroely 
be sufficiently amazed at the confuaion and the contradic- 
tions in the five Books of Moses, which, as is well known, 
may have been compiled from a hundred different kinds of 
written and oral traditions. In regard to the wanderings 
of the children of Israel thi'ough the desert I have made 
some very quaint observations ; may not the gi-eat length 
of their sojourn there have been an invention of later 
times ? I will one day^ — ^in a short estsay — communioata 
what brought me upon these considerations. 

Farewell; give my greetinge to Humboldt together 
with the enclosed Berlin periodical, and let me soon, have 
B of you and yours. 
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297. — Schiller to OoETnE. 



Jenn, April 14, 1797. 

Little Ernst is again better, and seems to lie out of 
danger. The emption has come ont and the convulsions 
have ceased. The worst flta wore caused by his teething, 
for one tooth came through at the time of his first being 
seized by the fever, and a second is just making its ap- 
pearance. Ton will believe that during this time — first 
owing to my anxiety, and now, that he is better, the dear 
child's fits of crying — -I have not been able to do much. 
Neither can I move into the garden-house till our child is 
quite well again. 

^our discoveries in the five Books of Moses amused me 
very much. Be sure to write down your thoughts ; you 
may not be on that track so soon again. As far as I 
remember you waged war against the New Testament 
some twenty years ago. I must confess that in all his- 
torical matters, I am so inclined to disbelieve these , 
records that, as a matter of course, your doubts concerning 
a single case appear to me vei-y reasonable. To me the 
Bible is true only where it is naive ; in everything else 
that is written with evident consciousness, I suspect some 
object and a later ongin.'j 

Have you soon anything yet of a mechanical method of 
reproducing paintings? A wori: of this kind was sent to 
me a short time ago from Duisbuig ; it is a Clio, not quite 
half life-size, stone-grey, in oil colours, on a light brown 
ground. The effect of the picture is exceedingly good, and 
a collection of them would be very snitable for the decora- 
tion of rooms. Were the picture sent to me as a present I 
should be very well content, "but this is not expressly 
stated in the letter. I cannot, however, form any correct 
idea as to how it has been made. 

Tour Cellini 1 received the day before yesterday, but 
not early enough to be able to read it right through. I 
only got half-way, but have again thoroughly enjoyed it, 
especiaDy the pilgrimage he undertakes in his joy about 
the success of his celebrated work. 

lumboldt has spoken to me of a chorus from your 
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I Prameiheaa, which ho has brought with him, but he has 

I not yet sent it to me. Ho has had another attack of f^ne, 

[ from which he Buffered two years ago ; his second omld, 

too, has got ague, bo that the whole Humboldt family, with 

ihe oiception of the g^rl, are all ill. And yet tliey etill 

Bpeak of the long joumoya which they centemplate making. 

Tarowell, and get Boon through with your disturbing 

buaincsa affairs. 



398.— GoETUE lo S'jniLLBR. 

Weimar, April 15, 1797. 

I had already hoard through Humboldt that your 
Brnst was ont of danger, and have silently rejoiood at it ; 
let me now heartily congratulate yon upon his recovery. 

The oratorio was yesterday very BuoeessfuHy performed, 
tmd I was enabled to niake many obaervatioDs on historio 
urt. It is a great pity that we cannot make these expeti* 
ences together, for we should be the moru quickly able to 
strengthen each other in the one thing that is needful, 

On Monday, the fiiat four Maaea • wilt be sent off, while 
I set to work with the last five, and shall now especially 
make use of friend Humboldt's proaodioal suggestions. 

At the same time I have continued accompanying the 
children of Israel through the desert, and in aocordanco 
with your principles hope that soma day my essay on 
Moses will find favour in your eyes. My critico-hiBtorioo- 
poetioal work starts with the idea that the extant books 
contradict and betray one another ; the aim of my whole 
jest is to separate what is humanly probable from what is 
intentional and simply imaginary, and at the same tima 
everywhere to discover proofa in support of my views. 
All hypotheses of this ktnd mislead merely through the 
natur^ess of thouglit and the multiplicity of the pheno- 
mena upon which these are based. It does me good again 
for a short time to havo aomothing with whioh I can, 
with interest, carry on a gamo in the aotual sense cf the 

• This is in reference lo the sending off for piiblioation the flrat foiir 
cantos of Hemtann und Dorothea, the nine cantos of which ue named 
after the UnsoB. 
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word. Poetry— Buch as we baTD teen -writing for some 
time — is much too Borions an oooupation. Faiowell, and 
enjoy thiB lovely aoason. 



299,— SoenLER (o Goethe . 

Jena, April 18, 1707. 

I have jnst escaped from the loaden presence of Herr 

B , who has lain like a weight upon me for some 

honra. I expected to find him at least a pleasant eimplo- 
ton, instead of which, however, he_was the eofteat, most 
lamentable ninnyj have. mot for a long trmei 'He has also 
"been in Weimar, but told me that ho had not seen you, 
which I could very well underatand, It is dreadfnl to bo 
with snoh men, who are of some repute with the public, 
and who endeavour to hide their premature impotence and 
~inillriylinder the mask of connoisaeurs. 

Here is our Woltmann, who ie never satisfled with any- 
thing that others write, and cannot be made to feel grateful 
towards any one. I am at present looking through his 
Hiitory of Mankind,* which has juet come out. Kay, but 
it is a very ■horror of a history; such impotence and 
niaiierie together, and suoh stupidity as is almost incon- 
ceivable. The book attacks both philosophy and history, 
and it is difficult to say which of the two it contradicts 
most. I would verily give something that this book had 
not been written, for if it were to fall into wrong hands, 
it would cast lidicule upon us all. 

I have etill not got very fer forwards with my work ; 
the anxiety in our house — of course we could not avoid 
one another — distracted my mind too much. However, 
the suppuration, in the case of our little one, is going 
on favorably and without any bad effects, although the 
eruption is pretty bad. I hope to be able to take posses- 
sion of my garden-house in four days, and then, before 
doing anything else, my first businesB will be to write out 
the poetioal etory of my WaUenslem in full detail. Only 

* The fnll title of tblB work is Grandrisi der allem Meiacheitga- 
tchklite. Sen also Letter 302. 
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in this mtinnei- shall T bo nHe fn foel siiro that it is a 
conttnnouH whole, and that all is definite throughuut. As 
long aa I merely carry it about in my btiad, I fear that 
thero may be gaps ; a proper narrative f'orcea one to do 
■ it juBtice. This detailed narrative 1 shall then lay before 
joii, and wo shall bo ablo to talk it over. 

I congratulate you upoa having Bent off the first four 
Mvses.* It ie indeed cuxioua how quickly nature gave 
birth to this work, and how carefully and couBiderateTy it 
baa been developed by art. 

Farewell, and enjoy thia bright weather. Hbw delighted 
I am that in future I shall at once be able to enjoy every 
ray of lovely sunlight in the open air, A few days ago I 
ventured on foot to my garden, and bad a tolerably long 
■walk round it. 

My wife sends you kindest greetings. 

Scd. 



300, — Goethe lo Schiller. 



."^ 



from I 



WoimQr, April IB, ] 
a exceedingly glad to bear that your mind is &eo 
ixiehr about your child, aud I hope that his 
recovery will go on steadily. Give my kindest greetings 
to your dear wife. 

Herr E I havo not seen, and I cannot say that I am 

displeased that such gentlemen avoid me. 

I am at preeeiit in great haste studying the Old Testa- 
ment and Homer, and, at the same time, reading Bich- 
bom's Introduction to tho former aud Wolfs Fyotegomeaa 
to the lattei'. In doing this the most wonderful lights 
have presented themselves to me, in regard to which we 
shall at some fulnire day have many a thing to discuss. 

Write down your scheme about Wailenetein as soon as 
poBnihle, and tell me of it. While engaged with my 
present studies, it would be veiy interesting to me to 
reflect on such a snhject, and also to be of use to you. 

One thought concerning my epic poem I must tell yon 

of at once. As it must bo listened to in a state of the 

• See nolo to Letter 298. 
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reposo and ease of miml, the nndeTstanding 
perhaps makes more demands here tban in any otber 
speoiea of poetry, and in reading through the Odyssey this 
time I was astonished to find these demands of the nn- 
derstanding so fully satisfied. Now, if ono carefully 
examines what is related of the endeavonrs of ancient 
grammarians and critics, as well as of their talents and 
Siaraoters, it will be distinctly seen that they were men 
of understanding, who did not rest till their representa- 
tions corresponded with their manner of conceiving them. 
And hence — as- Wolf has endeavoured to show — we owe 
our present Homer to the Alexandrines, which certainly 
give these poems quite a different appearance. 

One other special remark. Some lines in Homer, which 
are said fo be utterly wrong and quite new, are of a 
kind such as I myself have occasionally introduced into 
my poem after it was finished, in order to make the whole 
clearer and more intelligible, and to prepare future events 
in good time, I am very cnrious to see what I shall be 
disposed to add to or to take from my poem when I havo 
finished my present studies ; meanwhile, the first criticism 
of it may go forth into the world. 

One main characteristic of an epic poem is that it is 
ever going forwards and backwards ; hence all retarding 
motives are epic. Yet they must not be actual obstacles ; 
these, in reality, belong to the drama. 

Should this demand for retarding — which is fulfilled to 
excess in both of Homer's poome, and which also lay in the 
plot of mine — be actually essential, and not to bo dispensed 
with, then all such plote as proceed direct towards the 
end ought to be utterly rejected, or regarded as a subordi- 
nate historical species. The plot of my second poem has 
this defect, if it be one, and 1 shall be on my guard not 
to write down even a single line of it till we have become 
quite clear on this point. To me the idea seems extremely 
fruitful. If it ia correct, it must bring us on far further, 
and I will gladly sacrifice everything to it. 

As regards the drama, it seems to mo that the case is 
; but more of this shortly, Farewell, 

G. 



\ 
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— SCHILLEU to OOETIIE. 



I 

^^^p Jenit, AprU 21, ITSTi^ 

^^^B I would have likeJ to liavo written tioveral things ia 
^^^H anBwor to your last lotter, which gavo mo a great deal to 
^^^f think about, but some business which will unexpectedly 
take up my whole evening will prevent my doing this. 
Therefore, only a few words to-day. 

From what you aay, it becomes more and more clear 
to me that one of the main charaotori sties of the epio poem 
is the independence of its soveral parts. Kaked truIA, 
drawn forth from the inmost sourcea, is the object whioh 
an epic poet has in view i he describes to us merely tran- 
quil oxistencc, and the working of things in acooidance 
with thoir natures ; Iiis object is contained in every point 
of his movement ; therefore we do not hurry on impatiently 
towards a goal, but lingai' lovingly at every step. He 
grants us the greatest freedom of sentiment, and by placing 
us at so great an advantage, he thereby makes his uwn aim 
the more arduous, for we now make of him all those de- 
mands which are founded upon the integrity and in the 
all-sided, united activity of our powers. It is entirely the 
reverse in the case of the tragic poet, he robs us of our 
freedom of sentiment, and by leading and concentrating 
^^^^ our powers in ono special direction, be greatly simplifieji 
^^^^ }us work, and places himself nt an advantage while plaoing 
^^^H sa at a disadvantage. 

^^^B Your idea of the retarding course of an epic poem, X 
^^^* fully perceive. Yet I do not quite see, from wliat I know 
' of your last epopee, why this quality should be wanting 

there. 

Tour further infer encOB-^ — especially as regards the drama 
— I shall look for with great eagorneas. Meanwhile I shiill 
give mature consideration to what you have already said. 

Farewell. My little patient still continues very well in 
epite of the unfavorable weather. My wife sends kindest 
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Weimur, AprO 22, 17i)7. 

Lei mo add a fow mora remarks upon eome points iQ 
your last lottoi. 

'Woltmajmn Higlory of Mankind is indeed a curiouHwork. 
Hia preliminary remarks are quite beyond my range of 
thought. Upon Egyptian natnre I cannot pronounce an 
opinion ; but that he should, when discussing the history 
o£ the Israolites, accept the Old Testament as it is, aa 
an uncorrupted source of events, without any critical in- 
quiry into it, is to me inconceivable. The whole work 
IB, BO to speafc, built on sand, and is a ref^lar book of 
marvels, when one oonsiders that Eichhom's Introduction* 
is already ten years old, and Herder's worksf have mado 
their influence felt for a still greater number of years. ("Jf 
the unreasonable opponents of these old writings I will 
not even speak. 

The Duisburg manufactoiy, from which I too have 
received a specimen-picture, is a curious enterprise, which 
deserves to be praised by our friends in the Journal of 
Fashion. It is apiece of deception to give these works out 
to bo . mechanical productions, attempts at which have 
already been made by the English PolygrapLic Society. 
There is in fact nothing mechanical about them, except 
that everything concerning them is done with the greatest 
accuracy, and in quantities by some mechanical contriv- 
ances, and a large establishment is therefore, of course, a 
part of the business; but the figures are nevertheleaa 
painted. The fact is, that in place of one person doing all, 
here a number are concerned in it. The oanvaa forming 
the foundation is first prepared with great care, and there- 
upon the figure (probably out out in load) is laid upon it, 
the space round about is then covered with another colour, 
and thereupon inferior artists are appointed to fill out tho 
figure, which is likewise done in large quantities, till 
finally the most skilful artist corrects the contoura and 

" Einhitung in dns alte Teiiament. 

t EBpeoially bis Geisf der Ebraeisi^wa FoeHe, and his Idem wr 
Oeiohiuhl^ der Meiudilieil. 
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I puts tbe finishing touches to the 'whole. Tliny havo some 
neat contrivances for concealing the trace of the brush, 
and pl&y all kinds of pranks to make one believe th&t 

) the work has been printed. Lange, an inspector Irom the 
Diiseeldorf Gallery— a good and able man— is intereeted 
in the matter, and they may succeed in drawing in money 
from the public. Only I do not seo very well tor what 
purposes the pictures ore to be used : they are not good 
enough ia be hung up in frames, and there would be great 
difficulty iu fitting such ready-made pictures info walls. 
As door-pieoos they might perhaps be best, "What can be 
praised in them, is their truly English occuratenees. We 
must wait and see what will follow, 

I hope that you may soon be able to move into your 
garden-bouse, and that your mind may be at ease in all 
things. 

My kindest greetings fo your dear wife, as also to Hum- 
boldt, to whom I wish a speedy recovery. 

303. — ScruLLER to Goetiie. ^H 

Jena, April 24, 1797. 

Of what you call the best dramatic subject-matter 
(where, namely, the exposition is itself a part of the deve- 
lopment), we have an instance in Tlie Tmina of Sbakespeara. 
1 do not know of any other similar example in tragedy, 
although the (Edipm Bex comes surprisingly near to tms 
ideal. However, I can very well conceive dramatic sub- 
ject-matter where the exposition is, at the same time, the 
progress of the action, Macbeth is one of these ; I might 
also mention my Eobhcrs. 

I am inclined not to allow the epic poet any exposition, 
at least not in the same sense as in the case of the drama- 
tist. As the epic poet d&es not urge us so much towards 
the end as the dramatist, the beginning and end are, as re- 
gards dignity and signifiuance, brought much closer to one 
another, and the exposition must interest us, not because it 
leads to anything, but because it is something itself. I think 
that more attention has in this to bo paid to the dramatist; 
for, because of bis placing his object in what is to follow 
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and at the end, he may be allowed to treat the beguming 
more as u means. He stands under the category of 
causality, the epic poet nnder that of Bubstantiality; in the 
first case, one thing can and should be the cause of some 
other thing; in the second, everything has to be brought 
about by itself for its own safec. 

Thank you for the information you give me about the 
works in Duisburg; the whole thing seemed to me ho 
inexplicable. Were it practicable in other respects, I 
should be very much tempted to decorate a room with 
these sort of figures. 

To-morrow, at last, I hope to move into my garden-house. 
Our little one is quite well again, and his illness, as it 
seems, has only the more firmly established his health. 

Hmnboldt left to-day ; I shall not see him again for 
several years, and, in fact, it is not to he expected that we 
shall ever see each other again, quite as we were on the day 
we took leave of each other. This, therefore, is again a 
relationship that may he regarded as closed, and one that 
can never be the same again ; for two years, spent in so 
entirely different a manner, will change very many things 
in and therefore also belioeen us. 



^"' 304. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 25, 179' 
To me it seems a question beyond all doubt that the 
demand for retardation results from a higher epic law, 
which might, however, perhaps bo satisfied in another 
way. I also think that there are two difierent modes of 
retarding; the one consists in the kind of path pursued, 
the other in the mode of procedure, and the latter, as it 
seems to mo, might veiy well produce its oflect on 
most direct of paths, and comseq^uectly also in a plot st 

However, T should not like to express that higher epic 
law quite as you have done. The formula : that it is in 
reality only the Hoia and not the What that comes into 
conHideration, etc., seems to me to be much too general, and 
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to be applicable to ail pi-agin&tical Rpooies of poetry without 
distinction. If I am briefly to slate my thoughtB on the 
Bubjeot, I may say : ^otli Uie epic poet and tta dramatist 
itipreseiit an action, only this aatiou iu tlie case of the 
di'amatiat is the object, in. the case of the epic post 
merely the means to an absolutely teathotio object^ Start- 
ing with this principle, I can perfectly explain to myself 
why the tragic poet has to proceed more quickly and more 
directly, and why tho epic poet finds it better to proceed 
at a more loitering pace. It also follows from this, as I 
think, that the epic poet does well to keep &om subjects 
which of thomselTes greatly agitate the pasBiouB, 'whether 
of curiosity or of sympathy, in which case tho action, ob 
the object, would create too much interest for it to be kept 
within the bounds of being a simple means. I confess 
that I am in some measure afraid of this last result in your 
new poem, although I can depend ujxin the utmost pOEsiblo 
being acuomplished by your superior poetical mastery of 
the subject-matter, 

The manner in which yow intend to deeetop your action, 
appears to me to be more appropriate for a comedy than 
for an epos. At all events you will have much to do to 
rid it of what excites surprise and wonder, for these are 
things not altogether strictly epical. 

I am awaiting the sketch of your plot with great 
Oj^omess. I am somewhat doubtful about it, on account 
of the same idea having occurred to Humboldt aa to myself, 
although we had previously had no coramunioation on the 
eubject. I think, namely, that the plot is wanting in 
individual epic action. When you first spoke to mo of it, 
I too was always in oxpoctation of the actual action ; every-. 
thing you told me seemed "to me only to lead up to, and 
to be the field for an action between a few chief porsonagies, 
and when I thought the action ahout to begin, you had 
finished. It is truo, I quite well underetand, that the 
genua to which the subject belongs is more inclined to 
leave what is individual and to oblige you to enter more 
into what is collective and a whole, as, aft^r all, reason is 
its hero, and embraoes much more under it than it it«elf 
contains. 

However, let the state of the epio quality rf your poem 
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be what it may, it will ever be a different genus compared 
with your Hermann, and hence were your Hermann the 
pure expression of the epic gpims, and not merely of an 
epic fpeeies, it would follow from this that the newr 
poem wonld be bo much the leas epic. Now this is just 
what yon were wishing to know, namely, whether your 
Hermann topresentad merely an epic specieB or tho whole 
genus, and so we have again come upon tho old question. 

I should call your new poem «omico-opic, that is to say, 
if we leave entirely out of view the common, oontiuctod, 
and empiric notion of a comedy and a coraio-heroic poem. 
Your new poem, it seems to mo, stands much in the same 
relation to comedy as your Sermann to tragedy, with 
this difference, that the latter effects more through its 
subject, the former more throtlgh the treatment of the 
subject. 

Bnt I will first wait tho sketch of your plot, so as to be 
able to say more about it. 

What do you say to the news of peace from Eegensbutg ? 
If you know anything definite, be sure to tell me of it. 



305. — GoETiiE lo Schiller. 

Weimar, April 26, 1707. 

The news as regards the peac-e is correct enough. Just 
as the French were again re-entering Trankfort, and were 
still engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with tho Austrians, 
a courier arrived bringing the news of peace ; hostilities 
were at onco suspended, and the generals of both parties 
dined with the Burgomaster in the Eed House. The 
people of Frankfort, therefore, in retttm for their money 
and their sufferings, have witnessed a coup de theatre such 
as does not often occur in history, and we too have lived 
to see these important times. Time will show what will 
come to things generally and specially, irom this change 
in the state of affairs. 

What you say in your letter of to-day concemiug the 

drama and the epos, I entirely agree with ; 1 have ever 

_be6n aoGUstomed to have my dreams read and explained 
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B ty you. I cannot add more, but must send yon my 
plot, or bring it myBslf. Some very subtle points will coniB 
into Gonsi deration, of mbicb I do not care to apeak generally 
at present. If the subject is not recognised as purely epic, 
in spite of its being, in more than one sense, important and 
interesting, we shall have to find out in wbat other maimer 
it ought to be bandied. Farewell. Eejoice in having your 
garden-bouee and in the recovery of your little boy. 
' I have spent my time with Humboldt most pleasantly 
and profitably ; my natural history studies have been 
roused out of their winter sleep by his presence, if only 
I can keep them from dropping off into a spring-time 
Blumber ! Q, 

I cannot refrain from putting another question in regard 
» our dramatico-epie inquiries. What do you say to the 
I following propositions : 

In Tragedy it is Destiny — or, what ie the same thing, the 
tecisive natnre in man which blindly leads bim hither and 
thitber — that can and should sway and govern things; it 
ought never lead bim to his aim, but always lead him from 
it ; the hero ought never be master of his reason, in faot, 
reason should never have any peirt to play in tragedy 
except in the case of subordinato personages, (o the dis- 
advantage of the principal character, ele. 

In an opos it is precisely tba reverse ; reason only, as 
in tho Odyssey, or some special compliant passion, as in 
the Hiad, are epic agents. The voyage of tho Argouants, as 
an adventure, is not epic. 



— GoETEE to Schiller. 

■Weimar, April 28, 1797. 
Yesterday, while thinking over the story of my new 
self as 



^^^" drawn with peculiar affection to this work, which may bo 

P considered a good omen, after what has meanwhile passed 

I between ua on the subject. But as I know that I should 

L never get anything done if I confided or diaclosed the plan 
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of my work to any one, I tliink it wiser etill to withliolii 
thiij commiiaioation from you ; let ns discuss tlie matter 
generally, and I can privately make use of the results in 
testing my subject. Should I afterwards still have the 
coura^ and inclination, I would then work it out, and, 
when finished, the work would offer mora matter for 
reflection thau as a more sketch ; should I despair of 
being able to work it out, there would still bo time to 
come forward with my idea. 

Have you seen Schlegel's article on epic poetry in 
Number X[. of last year's Deutschland ? Be sure to read 
it ! It is strange that, in spite of having good brains, and 
being on the right track, he sfaould nevertheless be ever 
running off it. He thinks, beoause an epic poem cannot have 
dramatic unity, and because no such absolute unity can ex- 
actly be pointed out in the Iliad and the Odyssey- — and these, 
according to modern ideas, being in fact more disconnected, 
than tbey really are — that therefore an epio poem ought 
not to possess or to demand unity ; this, according to my 
idea, signifies that it ought to cease to be a poem. And 
these, he says, are pure conceptions ; but surely, when 
closely examined, they are contradicted by experience. 
For ttie Iliad and the Odyssey, even though they may 
have passed through the hands of thousands of poeta and 
editors, stow the mighty tendency of poetical and critical 
naturo towards unity. And thia new treatise of Bchlegel's 
is, after all, only in favour of Wolfs opinion, which is in 
no need of any such support. For, owing to the fact that 
these grand poems came into existence by degrees, and 
have not been able to be brought to any complete and 
perfect unity (although both may perhaps be fur more 
perfectly organised than is thought), still it does not 
follow that a poem of this kind can or ought not in any 
way to be complete, perfect, and one. 

I have been making a short essay out of your letters upon 
our late discussions ; please work the subject out further; 
it is at present most important for ns both in a theoretical 
as well as in a practical point of view, 

LI have again been reading Aristotle's Art of Poetry with 
3 greatest pleasure ; it is a gf&nd thing to bgo reafim in 
Ifshighest manlfestatiou. It is I'sakarkable that Aristotle 
TOTTT Y 
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relies merely on experience, and thereby — as some may 
think — ^becomes a little too 'material ; to make up for this, 
however, he is generally the more thorough in what he 
does. I also found it very refreshing to see with what 
liberality he takes poets under his protection against fault- 
finders and petty oritios, further that in all cases he insists 
only upon what is essential, and in all other things is so 
lax, that it struck me with surprise in more than one 
passage. On the other hand, however, his whole view of 
the art of poetry, and particidarly the departments to 
which he is partial, is so inspiriting that I mean one day 
soon to take up the book again, more especially on account 
of some important passages which are not quite clear, 
and the meaning of which I shoidd like to fathom. 

I herewith send you the last two verses of a poem of mine 
called Die Empfrndsame Gdrtnetin, It is intended to be a 
pendant to my Musen und Qrazien in der Mark ; perhaps it 
will not be as good as the latter, simply because it is a 
pendant. 

I am at present making up for the interruptions of last 
month, and am arranging and settling different matters 
of business, so that I may be free in May. If it should 

Erove possible, I mean to pay you a visit. Meanwhile 
irewell. 

G. 

307. — ScnaLER to Goethe. 

Jena, April 28, 1797. 

Just as I had sat down to answer your two dear letters, 
I was interrupted by a visit from the Prince of Eudolstadt, 
who has comd here to have his children innoculated, and 
when he left me I had a visit f^om the Humboldts. It 
is now 10 o'clock at night, and I can only send you a 
friendly greeting. More on Sunday evening. 

Farewell. G. 
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^^^H SOS.^SCUILLER to G0LTM£. 

^^^ Jena, May 2, 1797. 

This greeting comes to you from my garden-hoTiae, 
whioli I took posseaeion of to-day. Around me lies a 
'beautiful laudscape, the sun is setting brightly, and the 
nightingaleii are Hinging. All my aurroundinga gladdei 
me, aud the first evening spent in my own grounds ie o1 
the happiest omen. 

But this is all I can write to you to-day, for my head 
has hecome quite confused with all the arrangements. "" 
morrow I hope at last to he able to set to with my work 
and to keep to it. 

If you oould let me have the text of Don Juan for a few 
days yoa would be doing me a favour. I have an idea 
of turning it into a hallad, and as I know the story only 
fromhearsay, I should like to know how it has been treated. 

Taroweil. I am heartily rejoicing in the prospect of 
spending some time with you again soon, 

ScH, 



l^b 309. — GOETIHS to SCBILLEB. 

^^^~ Weimar, May 3. 1797. 

^lesterday I began to dictate my Moges* Giiesefelc 
asks four louis-d'ors for drawing a map in small folio, and 
could get it engraved in Numberg for about two Carolina. 
If you think the joke worth tha expense, I will at once 
make arrangements for it ; it will in any case be a couple 
uf months before the map iB readv. My essay may prove 
pretty good, the more so as theolo^aiiB themselves have 
lately been publicly stating their doubts about the 
chronology of the Bible, and on all hands coDJeotui 
that some years may have been introduced for arranging 
certain cycles. 

Herewith I send Aristotle, and wish you much pleasure 
with it, I cannot write more to-day. 

G. 

* Ac Bu»y on tba Woadenagi of the iBnalites in tbe Deseit. 
Y 2 
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;-!lO. — Goethe to Schillee. 

I also send yon the second part oi VieillemUu a,nA. the 
copy of -Don Juan yoii aak for. TLe idea of turning it 
into a romance is a very Iiappy one. To place tlie well- 
known 8tory in a new light by treating it poetically — na 
is in your power — will produce a good effect. 

I wish you all happinefia in your new abode, and Bhall 
hasten to pay you a vifiit in it as soon as poseiblc. 

311. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Mny 5, 1797. 

I am very well satisfied with Aristotle, and not only 
with him, but ako with myself; it does not often happen 
that after reading so sober a writer and so stem a law- 
giver one letains one's own inward peace of mind. 
Aristotle is a very Bhada-manthns to all those who either 
cling slavishly to the outward form or set themselves 
above all forms. The former must feel themselves per- 
petually thrown into contradictiouH by his liberality and 
spirit — for it is obvious that he pays much more heed to 
the essence than to all outward form— and the latter must 
feet the strictness with 'which he derives his immutable 
form from the nature of the poem, and especially from 
the nature of tragedy, to be terrible. I now, for tiie first 
time, understand the wretched plight into which he has 
placed French exponents and poets and critics; they too 
have, in this, always been as much afraid of him as boye of 
the rod. Shakespeare, much as he has sinned against him, 
would have agreed much, better with him than the whole 
French tragedy. However I am very glad that I had not 
read him earlier; 1 Khould have robbed myself of a great 
pleasure and of all the advantages which I have now gained 
from him. One has to be very clear about fundamental 
ideas if one would read him with profit ; if one ia not 
previously well acquainted with the subject which he 
discusses,._it would be dangerous to take counsel of him. 

But it is certain that he can never be quite compre- 
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hended-Cl. appreciated. His -wholo view of tragedy is 
\ upon empirio grounds; lie has a quantity of acted 
iiea_llDferB hie ejes which ive no longer ^ave_before 
umq ■ he reasons from this experience of his own, and we, 
for the most part, lack the whole basis of his judgment. 
In scarcely any case does bo start from the idea of art ; 
always but from the factum of art and of the poot and of 
the representation ; and if his judgments, in all essential 
points, are genuine laws of art, we owe this lo the fortu- 
nate accident that there were in those days works of art 
■which realised an idea throngh the fact of their esisfence, 
or represented their genus by an individual caae. 

If a system of philosophy on poetic art — such aa may 
justly be demanded of an aesthetic critic of modem times 
—be looked for in him, one will be disappointed, but one 
will also be forced to laugh at his rhapsodical style, and at 
his odd niixing-up of general and very special laws, as 
well as at his maxims in logic, prosody, rhetoric, and 
poetry, for instance, when he even falls baok upon vowels 
and consonants. If, however, it he considered that he had 
some special tragedy before him, and that he looked into all 
the points that pi^sented themseives to him, then everything 
can readily be accounted for, and one in glad, at such an 
opportunity, to recapitulate all the different parts of which 
a poem is composed. 

I am not at all astonished that he should prefer a 
tragedy to an epic poem ; for, according to him — although 
indeed he expresses himself somewhat ambiguously — the 
actual and objective poetic value oi' the epopee is not injured. 
As a judge and Eesthetic critic he must be better satisfied 
with that species in art which is embodied in a permanent 
form and in regard to which no decisive judgment can be 
agreed upon. Now this is obviously the case in those trage- 
dies, the models of which he had before him, inasmuch as 
the simpler and more definite object of the dramatic poet 
is mncb more readily grasped and explained, and presents 
to the understanding a more complete technical system, on 
account of being a shorter method of study and having a 
lesser degree of breadth. In addition to this, it is dis- 
tinctly evident that his preference for tragedy proceeds 
from his having a clearer insight into it ; that as regards 
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tho opopeo he is, in reality, acqiminted only with ibi 
gonerio poetical laws, and uot with tho apecino laws by 
■which it is contrasted with tragedy ; forthia reason h© felt 
he could likewise maintain that the epopee is contained in 
tragedy, and that any one who Jtnows how to judge the 
latter IS also able to decide on the furnier ; for the general 
pragmalico-poetical elements of the epopee ai'e indued oon- 
tained in tragedy. 

There are many apparent con trad iot ion B in this work, 
which, however, makes it of greater Tahio in my eyep; 
for they confirm me in my opinion that the whole consiata 
hut of isolated views, and that no theoretically ppfr-eon- 
ceived ideas play any part in it ; much, no doubt, may 
have to be attributed to the translator. 

am. looking forward to discuBsing this work with you 
more in detail when you come. 

The fact of his, in tragedy, laying the main strees in 
tho concatenation of events, I call hitting the nail right on 
the head. 

The way in which he compares poetry and history, and 
accoi-da to the former a greater amount of truth than to 
the latter, also delighted me exceedingly in a man of so 
much understanding. 

It is also a very good observation of his, when speaking 
of opinions, that the ancienta made their personages speak 
more politieally, later writers theirs more rhetorieally. 

Further, what he saya about the advantage of real 
historical names for dramatic characters ie likewise very 
true. 

Of his having been so very partial to Euripides, of 
which he has been accused, I find no trace whatever. In 
fact, after having myself read this work, I find how 

I grievously he has been misunderstood. 
I herewith enclose a letter from Voss which has just 
been sent to me. He also sends me a translation in hex&- 
meters of Ovid's Phaekm, for the Soren, which comes to me 
very opportunely in my great need. He does not intend 
to visit Weimar or Jena on his journey. 
As regards the map to your essay on Moses, I propose, 
if you have no objectionK, to appropriate what will be 
received for Lenz's essay — which 1 am having inserted in 
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our fiftU iminber of the jETfjren— to defray tUo cost of the 
iiiaj). I have promised Ootta that no hiiigle nheet shall 
cost him mora than four iouie-d'ors ; otherwise he would 
not well have been able to continue the journal. In this 
manner, however, things will answer very well. Only try 
and arrange that we may have your Moses and the plate 
printed off soon. 

Does the copy of Aristotle belong to you ? If not, I will 
order one for myself at once, for 1 ahotild not like to part 
with the boot just yet. 

Here are new Korea, Dim Juan, also, I return with 
thantB ; I think the subject very well suited for a ballad. 

Farewell. I have become quite accustomed to my new 
mode of life, and even during wind and rain spend many 
iin hour in walking in the garden, and feel very well not- 
withstanding. 

SCH. 



312. — Goethe to Schillkr. 

Weimar, May 8, 1797. 

I am veiT glad that we opened Aristotle at the right 
moment. For a book cannot be said to have been found 
except when it has been understood. I remember very well 
having read the translation tfaiity years ago, and yet not 
havine understood anything about tho object of the work. 
I am m hopes of soon being able to enjoy a further discus- 
sion on the subject with you. The boot does not belong 
to me. 

Vosa has sent me a very nice letter, and tells me of soma 
works of bis on ancient geography, which I am very 
curious to sec. 

Both the letter and the envelope lead me to expect a 
couple of Homeric maps, which however 1 do not find 
enclosed ; perhaps they will corao with Ovid's Melamor- 
flmm. 

Latterly, while ^ain making frequent use of his transla- 
tion of Homer, I could not but admire and priao its great 
excellence. A thought has struck me whereby justice 
might be done him in a liberal nutnner and at the same 
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time cause his twaddling opponents not a little annoyance. 
We must talk this over by word of mouth, 

I am quite agreed to your appropriating the proceeds of 
Lenz's Mummy to the map of Palestine. But I will wait 
a little and see whether I really succeed in getting my 
Mo8e8 finished. Up to the present time I had almost 
driven the thought of Italy out of my mind ; now, how- 
ever, when my hope of revisiting it is again awakening, 
I see how necessary it is to look into, to order and arrange 
my collection of papers.* 

On the 15th 1 hope to be with you again and to stay 
with you for some time ; to-day I am quite out of humour 
in consequence of a week of distractions. Farewell, and 
enjoy the fresh air and the solitude. 

G. 



313. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, May 10, 1797. 

I was yesterday prevented from sending you a few lines, 
and must make up for it to-day. 

Voss had also written to me about the maps he sent 
you. The translation of Ovid which he sends is most 
admirable ; it shows the precision and also the fluency of 
a master hand. 

It is only a pity that he allows paltry disputes to keep 
him from coming here. His preferring to remain with 
Eeichardt in Gibichenstein to coming to us is a thing I can 
scarcely forgive him. 

I am curious to see in what way you intend to defend 
his mode of translation, as the worst part in the case is 
that what is excellent in it requires to be studied, and 
what is objectionable strikes one immediately. 

I should be sorry were you to delay finishing your 
Moses. The collision into which it comes with your 
Italian af^irs is indeed a strange one, but from what you 
have already told me of it, you have, it seems to me, little 
more to do than to dictate it. 

I am rejoicing at the prospect of your visit. Here in 

* Probably referring to the manuscript of his former travels in Italy. 
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the country -we Bhall be doubly well able to disonsa the 
state of our affaira. FareweU. All bere send kindest 
greetings. 



314. — Goethe lo Schiller. 

Weimar, May 13, 1797. 

For about a week still I Bball have to be at wort here, 
foi" several matters bave to he decideci. I am longing to 
spend some time with you, especially as I am at present 
again in a, state of uncertainty, owing to which I neither 
can nor care to do anything. 

From Humboldt I have had a long and friendly letter, 
in which he makes some good remarks about my first 
cantos, which ha bad read again in Berlin. On Monday 
I shall again send off four, and shall then come to Jena in 
order to finish the last. The quiet will also suit my 
purpose, and my poem will thereby acquire a purer unity. 

I trust to find yon cheerful and busy in your garden- 
house. FareweU. In conseqnonce of my intermptions 
to-day, I cannot get any of the many things I have to say 
put down on paper. 



315. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, May 16, 1797. 
It is very pleasant to mo to tear that the poem which 
yon began here is to be finished here. It will be some- 
thing for the Judenstadt (Jew's quarter)* to boast of, I 
am rejoicing in anticipation, not about the poem only, but 
about the delightful state of mind into which the poom 
and its completion will transport you. 

Ey coming a week later you will escape a great mess i 
my house, for I have, after all, bad to decide to have nei 
supports pnt to that side of the house which faces the 
garden, and the work was ccimmenced to-day. It can 
only have been the novelty of my mode of life that can 
^_ • That part of Jena where the caetlo stands. 
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have hitherto made my resiclenoe in my garden-house seem 
delightfhl, for at first the weather was unfriendly, and now 
the building operations rob me of my sleep. Otherwise I 
feel very well here, and I am also again getting accus- 
tomed to work. 

Have you read Sohle^el's critioism of Schlosser?* It 
is, indeed, not untrue in its fundamental principles, but 
an evil intention and party spirit are much too apparent 
in it. Things are really becoming too bad in the case of 
Friedrich Sohlegel. He lately told Alexander Humboldt 
that he had reviewed Agnea in the Deutaehland, and, more- 
over, that he had done so very sharply. Now, however, 
when he hears that you did not write it, he regrets having 
treated it so severely. The blockhead, therefore, evidently 
thinks it his business to see that your taste does not 
degenerate. And this impudence is coupled with such 
ignorance and shallowness that he actually took Agnes to 
be your work. 

The gossip about the Xenia still continues. I am still 
constantly coming upon some new title of a book an- 
nouncing the publication of an essay or some such work 
against the Xenia, Lately I found an essay attacking 
the Xenia in a journal entitled " Annals of Suffering 
Humanity,^' 

I beg you not to forget to let me have the conclusion of 
your Cellini^ and hope that in rummaging over your 
papers you may come upon something else for the Horen or 
for the Almanack. 

Farewell. My wife sends kindest remembrances. 

ScH. 



316. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 17, 1797. 

I am sorry that you should have so much to suffer from 
the building operations going on ground you. It is a great 
annoyance, ana yet at times a charming pastime to have 

♦ Goethe's bro&er-in-law, who had recently published a work 
entitled Schreiben an einen jungen ilfawn, der die kritische Phihsophie 
atudiren woUte, 
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Duey workmen about one. I hope that these things may 
not disturb yon too miioh. 

I am endeavouring to arrange my affairs a« far as pos- 
sible so as to earn a few weeks of perfect freedom, and, if 
possible, to get myself into a fit slate of mind for finishing 
my poem. Of all other thiugs in onr good German 
literature I have taken entire leave. In almost every case, 
criticisma on a work are determined, either by a good or 
an evil disposition towards the author in qneation, and thn 
grimaces of party spirit are to me more objectionable than 
any other form of caricature. 

Ever ainca I have been inspirited by the hope of seeing 
Ihe promised, but at present "Very ill-used land, I have 
felt friendly towards all the world at large, and am more 
than ever convinced that in things theoretical' and prac- 
tical — and particularly, in our case, in things philosophiool 
and poetical— one must ever seek to become more and 
more at one with oneself and to remain so. Otherwise all 
things may go as they please. 

Let us, while we are together, bring our two natures 
more and more into unison, so that even a longer separa- 
tion may not be able to injare our relation towards one 
another. 

The conclusion of Cellini I will take up directly 1 come 
to Jena, I may perhaps find something else for you, and 
my Moaea will perhaps be reused again by our talks to- 
gether. Farewell. My kind greetings to your dear wife, 
and continue to enjoy the fresb air, which must, sooner or 
later, prodnce a happy state of mind. 
W G' 



^^" 317 — Goethe to Schiller. ' 

(Jena), Maj 23, 1797. 

I am already becoming so much accustomed to my 

solitary life in the castle amid the books, that I can 

Bcarcely tear myself away from it, and the days, spent by 

the side of Biittner's Lares,* are indeed slipping by nn- 

• Buttner had a free reaidence in the castle in return for having, 
BiDco the year 17S3, bequeathed hia valnable library to the Duke of 
Weimar for the use of the Univereity. . 
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heeded, but not altogether unprofitable. At seven o'clock 
I go to the concert, and afterwards to Loder; I shall 
therefore not see you or the bright sky to-day. The 
weather promises to continue good, for the barometer is 
rising. 

The Introduction of our Flower Oirl has also been in my 
thoughts. The matter, 1 think, would be settled by a 
double title and a double title-page, on the outer one of 
which — otherwise called the sham title-page— the passage 
from Pliny would at once meet the reader's eye. I am at 
present having a transcript made of it for you in accord- 
ance with this idea. 

Herewith I send you another small poem,* in the hope 
that you may find it good and enjoyable. Otherwise things 
are going on so well with me that Petrarch's common- 
sense would have every reason to give me a long sermon. 

G. 



318. — Schiller to Goethe. 

May 23, 1797. 

Thank you for your dear letter and the poem. The 
latter is so exceedingly beautiful, round and perfect, that, 
while reading it, I very distinctly felt how even a small 
work, a simple idea, when perfectly represented, can 
afford the highest enjoyment. It is perfect even down to 
the smallest requirements as regards metre. I was also 
amused to notice, from this little poem, the mental atmo- 
sphere in which, I think, you must have been living, for 
it is altogether very sentimentally beautiful. 

I wish you a very good night to a happy evening, and 
may the lovely Muse — ^who accompanies you by day and 
when awake — ^be pleased to be with you at night in the 
same but bodily beauty. 

SCH. 
* Der Schatzgraber, 
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31'J, — Schiller lo Goei'HE. 

Jeuft, May 27, 1797. 

Herewith I send you a transcript of tha receipt, and 
also enclose the bill, which, howover, I beg you to return. 
to me. If you can tell me how much I am to receive, you 
will be doing me a favour. 

The two sturdy fellowa — Moseg and Cellini — have 
to-day presented themeelvee together ; wheu seen one 
beside the other, they look strangely alike. You must 
admit that thia is a parallel that would not even bave 
stiuek Plutarch, May all ba well with you on thLj 
tolerably fine day. G. 



320. — SciriLLEa to Goethe. 

It ia a good day to-day for collecting one's thoughts, 
and inviting for work. Mogeg, as treated by you, is really 
not at all bo unlike Cellini, but the parallel will be thought 
odious. 

Here is the account. I will rather give you the money 
myself. The sum is too large to send. 

Fai-ewell. Sch. 



321. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Jena, May 28, 1797. 

I herewith send you back your purse, which was really 
like one seen on the stage. Seldom, probably, has a 
dramatic author given as much. 

I have now had the account adjusted, added a copy of 
yours, and written my name beneath the whole, which 
therefore balances the year's account. I now only require 
Eschet's receipt, or an audited copy of it, because of tjie 
200 laubthalers that were paid. I shall need it when I 
make out Meyer's bill, 

Geming seems to be in earnest. He announces that he 
intends going to Italy at Whitsuntide. 
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Bottiger comes to-morrow and remains a few days. It 
now depends upon you whether he may venture to pass 
your threshold. 

To-day I shall not have the pleasure of seeing you. 
During the day I shall not venture out of doors, and this 
evening 1 am invited to some festivities. 

The impression left upon me after again reading your 
Prologue* I still feel to be very good and to the purpose, 
yet the effort is perhaps too great for a single drama. The 
fact of your having, by some strange concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, treated this epoch historically and poetically, 
you have that individually in your own hand for which 
peoply generally look so far aroxmd them ; a special cycle 
into which, when you feel inclined, you can throw private 
objects, and in regard to which you may spare yourself the 
trouble of giving any exposition to your poetical career. 

You recently expressed some such idea yourself, and 
only now has it forced itself upon me. 

Together with this you will receive a poem,+ which is 
likewise linked to a certain circle. Farewell, and enjoy 
the evening) which promises to be a beautiful one. 

G. 



322. — Goethe to Schiller. 

June 3, 1797. 

Herewith comes ' [7rflw*o.t Would that the Nine, who 
have hitherto stood by us, might soon help us again to take 
an epical ramble. 

My writings, neatly sewed together, are now lying ready 
for Boie ; I shall add a letter, pack up all Carefully, and 
send them off. Be so good as to let me have the address. 

I also inclose the drawing for the cover of the Ahnanack 
of the Muses ; the intention was, indeed, that the plate 
should be printed off on bright-coloured paper, and that 
the light parts should be heightened by means of gilt. It 
is to be hoped, however, that a skilful engraver will act 

* To WdUemiein, f The poetxk An Mignon. 

t One of the caatoe of his Hermann vnd Dorothea. 
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with judgment in executing the work, so that the effect 
may be good even without tiie application of gilt. 

Let me have the canto back as soon as you have read it, 
for I think of sending it off at once. Farewell, and let 
this lovely day be a fruitful one for you. 

G, 



323. — Goethe to Schiller. 

June 10. 1797. 

Herewith I send you Sohlegel's essay ;* it seems to me, 
upon the whole, to be well thought out and well written. 
I have marked several passages which I think might be 
improved with a few touches. Please do the same, and if 
you can, let me take the essay back home with me this 
evening. I shall go over it with him to-morrow, so that on 
Monday you may be able to plaoe this dish and a bit of 
Cellini before the hungry Horen, Farewell, and get your 
Diver drowned, the sooner the better. It is not bad, that 
while I am bringing my couplef out of "Water into fire, 
your hero should be seeking the other element. 

G. 



324. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Jena, June 13, 17&7. 

tJnto the Lord, in desert blight, 

Satan a pebble brought, 
And said, O Lord, now through thy might, 

Let it to bread oe wrought. 

Of many stones, here gives thy fHend 

To thee a sample-piece ; 
For this, ideas thou back wilt send 

With thousand-fold increase. 

G. 

* On Shakespeare's Borneo and Juliet, which was printed in the sixth 
number of the Horen. 
t Goethe here refers to his Chtt und die Bayadere, 
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325. — Gk)ETUE to SCHILL£B. 

Jena, June 13, 1797. 

I send you the small fragment of Cellini and tho Flower 
Qirl, and in return for these beg you to let me have the 
lady Des Belles C&usines^ to which, I do not know why, I 
feel myself specially attracted ; I also send the Almanack 
containing your Dignity of Women for a purpose "which it 
would be difficult to guess. 

The barometer is still falling, and obliges one to seek 
comfort within doors and within ourselves. I shall come 
this afternoon if only for a little while, for unfortunately 
I cannot join you this evening at your hright supper-table, 

G. 

326. — Goethe to Schiller. 

June 14, 1797. 

I shall unfortunately not see you to-day ; the rain, and 
the necessity of being this evening in some degree bound 
to go to the club, will keep me from making my usual 
pilgrimage. 

I send you the altered version of Schlegel's essay to 
make use of as you please, and hope that your Diver is 
happily finished. 

This morning early I had a look into the Amlet of Saxo 
Chrammaticua ; tibis story, unfortunately, cannot be made use 
of unless it is put through a good refining process, but if 
properly mastered it might turn out good, and be interest- 
ing by way of comparison. 

The barometer seems still disinclined to rise, and the sky 
does not look as if it meant to clear of its own free-will. 
Farewell. G. 



327. — Goethe to Schiller. 

June 16, 1797. 

Unfortunately, while sending you my mineralogical gift 
I must at the same time announce the &ct that I am 
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called away, and haye to leave this eTening. I shall in 
any case look in upon you for a few minuteB, and beg you 
to let me have back my two books on fishes by the person 
who brings you this. 

G. 



328. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Jnne 19, I7D7. 
Since your departure I have already had a foretaste of 
the great loneliness into which I shall bo thrown when you 
leave us altogether. Fortunately the weather is favor- 
able, and I can live in the open air. I am meanwhile at 
work upon Vieilleville, for the hoarn (the Horen) are very 
pressing ; however I have also been poetising a little, and 
written a short after-piece" to the Diver, which I was 
encouraged to do by an anecdote in S. Foix, Egsay swr 

I am looking forward with th« utmost pleasure to being 
poetically active, and hope to accomplish something within 
the next two months. 

The question as to whether you are to go further than 
Switzerland is of importance to me also, and I shall be im- 
patient to hear your decision. The greater the number of 
the relationships to which I have become indifferent, the 
greater is the influence which the remaining few have upon 
me, and the one which affects me mtrat is your living pre- 
sence. The last four weeks have done rnucli in building up 
and settling matters in ray mind. Voii jDolrrnlini; :iie ever 
further from the tendency of pfiBsiiip; rioni lliu yifiie:a] to 
the individual'Qjvhich in a)l_pTactii:ii], and (.'Specially in 
poeti cal, mattars is a perverg qnessj, and yoii thus induce me 
to look up from single cases to grand laws. The point 
from which yon are wont to start is always small and 
naiTOw, but it leads me into broad regions, and therefore 
does my inmost nature good, for the other path which I, 
when left to myself, am so inclined to follow, leads from 
the broad into the narrow, and I have the unpleasant 
feeling of finding myself poorer at the end than I was at 
the beginning. 

• Hia ballad entilleil The Glove. 
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From Humboldt I have still no newg ; he does not seem 
to have arrived in Dresden yet, for K6mer ootdd tell jne 
nothing of him. The Herr von Senf, whom K5meY 
announces, is not coming to our part of the country ; some 
hindrance came in the way a short time ago. 

This evening my wife left for Weimar for a few days, 
with Wolzogen, who has been staying here. VieilleviUe 
will not let me stir this week. 

Do not forget to let me have the chorus from Prometheus^ 

Farewell, I am longing to bear from yon again. 



329. — GOETtnS to SOHII^LER. 

WeimaF, June 21, 1797. 

Your castle may look very lonely in such rainy weather 
as we are having to-day, but a wide expanse of view, 
where earth and sky present so many different aspects, is 
more valuable than any one who enjoys it every day oan 
imagine. I hope that you will make good progress with 
your work while you are thus prevented from going out. 

The Olove is a very happy subject, and the execntion 
successful ; let ns in future at once make use of snoh sub- 
jects when they occur to us. Here we have the haare faet 
without a purpose, or rather with an opposite purpose, 
which is so peculiarly pleasing. 

I have, during these last days, taken up a variety of 
things, but accomplished nothing. The history of St, 
Peter's I have improved and made more complete, and 
both this work and my Moses, and other things also, will 
no doubt ripen by degrees. I must make the best use I 
can of the present time, which can produce no sustained 
interests owing to the uncertainty I am in ; I must wait 
till I am led back to a state of unity. 

The chorus from Prometheus I cannot find, nor can I 
remember having had it returned from Humboldt, for 
which reason I fancied that the poem must have already 
&llen into your hands. At any rate Frau von Humboldt 
will have copied it, and it can easily be obtained from 
Dresden. 
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The day before yesterilay I paid a, Tisit to Wieland, who 
in living ill a very neat, roomy, uid very comfortably 
armngod bouse, but in the di'earieat part of the world ; the 
road thither is also for thenioet p^rt very bad. It is a good 
thing that eaoh one of us need only provide fur his own 
oomfort ; I hope that the good old man may never repent 
his choice. The worst part of it, in my opinion, ia, that in 
rainy weather and when tho days aro ehort, diere can be 
110 thought of his having any communication with other 
people. 

My own state, which wavers between what is neiP and 
what is far off, hetween a long and a short expedition, 
presonte but little that is cheering, und I shall have to 
i-emain like this for some weeke yet. If I bring our good 
Meyer back with me at Micha&lmaa, then our life next 
winter shall take a good turn. We have during the last 
four weeku really made some good progress again, both 
theoretically and practioaUy, and if m.y nature has the 
effect of drawing yours into the finite, I, on tho other 
hand, gain through you the advantage of being occasionally 
drawn beyond my own limits, at leaat of not wandering 
about long upon one confined spot. If in addition to this 1 
may look for tho return of the old master,* who can treat 
me to the richea of foreign art, then there ahall he no lack 
of good effects. I aend you back your Oluve, which cer- 
tainly forms a good after-piece and pendant to your Diver, 
and by its own merit enhances the merit of the latter 
poem, Parowell, and let me hear from you noon. 



1 



w 



7 ScmLLEB. 



Weinmr, June 22, 1797. 
As it is extremely necesBary that in my present restless 
state I should set myself something to do, I have deter- 
mined to take up my Famt and, if not to finish it, at all 
events to bring it a good deal further, by breaking up what 
has been printed and arranging it in large masaeB with 
what is already fijilshed or invented, and of thus further 

3. 2 
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preparing the dovelopmont of tho play, which is in reality 
HB yet only an idea. I have merely taken np this ides 
and ita represontation again, and have pretty well made 
up my mind abont it. 5 only wish, however, that yon 
would he so good as to think tho matter over on one of 
your aleopless nights, and to tell me tho demands whidi 
you would require of the whole, and in thiK manner to 
narrate and to interpret to me my own (Ireama like a troB 
prophef) 

As the different parts of this poem — in what relates to 
mood — might be treated difl'erently, provided only that 
they he kept subordinate to the spirit and tone of the 
"whole, and as, moreover, the whole work ie subjective, I 
can work at it at odd momenta, and am therefore at present 
able to do something to it. 

Our ballad-studies have again led me on to this misty, 
foggy path, and circumstances — in more than one sense — 
advise me to wander about upon it for some time to come. 

What is interesting in my new epic poem will perhaps 
also vanish in some such mist of rhyme and stroplje ; we 
■will ttllow it to cohobate a little. For to-day farewell I 
Karl was very happy in my garden yesterday in spite of 
the bad weather. I would have been very glad to have 
had your dear wife and her friends here this evening if 
she could have remained longer. If only yon could again 
make up your mind to measure the road from Jena hiOier. 
It is true that I shoukl wish you better weather for stioh 
an expedition. 

G. 

331. — SCHTLLEE to GtOETHE. 

Jena, Juno 23, I79T. 

Your resolution to set to wort at your Faugl was indeed 
a surprise to me, especially just now, when you are think- 
ing of a trip to Italy. But I have at once and for all 
given up the idea of measuring you by the usual standard 
of logic, and am therefora convinced beforehand that your 
genius will see you well through the task. 

The request you make that I fiiould tell you of my require- 
ments and f^fgiileria, is not so easily Julfilled; but as far as I 
can I wilt try to discover your thread, and if that cannot he 
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managed, will do as if 1 hod ticcidentally found the frag- 
meuts of Fcmat aod had myself to work them out. This mudi 
only I will here remark, that Faust — the piece itself I 
mean — in spite of all its individuality, cannot quite ward 
off the demand for a symbolical treatment, as probably is 
the case with your own idea. T he dual ity of human 
nature and the unsuccessful endeavour to unite m man 
the jjoilUko and the physical, ia never lost sight of; and 
as the story runs and must run into what is fantastic 
and formless, people will not consent to remain by the 
subject, but will be led from it to ideas. In short, the 
demands on Faust are both philasophical and poetical, and 
you may turn in whichever direction you please, the 
nature of the subject will force you to treat it philosophi- 
cally, and the imagination will have to accommodate itself 
to serve a rational idea. 

But I can scarcely be tolling you anything new by 
saying this, for you have already, in a great measure, 
b^un to satisfy this demand in what you have already 
accomplished. 

If you now really intend setting to work with Faust, I 
no longer doubt hut that you will succeed in perfectly 
completing it, at which I greatly rejoice. 

My wife, who brought me your letter, and has just 
returned from her short journey with master Earl, will not 
let me write any more to you to-day. On Monday I intend 
to send you a new ballad; the present is a good time 
for the representation of ideas. 

Farewell. Sch. 

332. — Goethe ta Schiller. 

Weimar, Jime 24, 1797. 

Thanfe you for your first words on my reawakening 
Fauel. We shall probably not differ in our views of this 
work, and yet quite a different kind of courage comes over 
one when one seesone's thoughts andprojeots characterised 
by another ; and your sympathy is fruitful in more than 
one sense. 

My having taken up this work just now is roally a wise 
act, for as, owing to the circumstances of Meyer's health, 
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I must expect topaas the winter ia the north, still I do not | 
■wish to be a burden to myself or to my friends by being , 
chagrined at disappointed hopes, and therefore willingly 
and gladly have I resolved to prepare for a journey back 
into this symbolical, ideal and hazy world. 

I shall now first of all endeavour to finish tlie lat^ 
masses that are already invented and half wrought out, 
put them into some counaction with what has been printed, 
and go on in this way tiU the circle ia exhausted. 

Farewell; continue to tell me something aboat Hit 
subject and its treatment, and do not fail to send me yoni 
ballad. 

G. 

333. — SOHILLEE to QOETIIE. 

Jena, Juue 2G, ITST. 
if I understood you rightly (in what you said recently, 
you think of writing your new epic poem, Tlie Cliase, in 
rhyme and in stanzas. I forgot at the time to say a word 
or two on this subjoct, but the idea is becoming clear to 
me, and 1 now think that this will be the only form in 
which this new poem v/xU be able to hold its own by the 
side of your Hermann. But in addition to the fact that the 
idea of the poem is adapted to the modern stylo of poetic 
art, and thus favours the proposed form, of the stanza, still 
the new metrical form excludes concurrence and compari- 
son ; it puts the reader as well as the poet into quite a 
diflerent mood ; it may be said to be a concert on an entirely 
different instrument. At the same time it has its share dC 
certain privileges pertaining to the romantic poem without 
exactly being one itself; it may mate great use of what is 
unusual and sttrprisLng— if not of what is wonderful — Mid 
the story of the lions and tigers, which always seemed to 
me extraordinary, will then no longer appear strange. 
Further, there is hut a abort step from the princely figures 
and hunters to the knightly figures, and in fact, the 
ariatooratic figures in your poem have something of a 
northern and feudal nature. The Greek world therefore — 
of which the hexameters inevitably remind one— broaches 
. this subject less frequently, and it can justly be reel ' 
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by the Middle Ages and later limes, and hence therefore by 
modern poetry. 

Yonr Fautt I ba^e now again read through, and I feel 
actually giddy from the df,nov,emeat. This, however, is 
very natural, for the matter is based upon Eoma epocial 
conception, and so long as this ib not grasped, a Bubject 
much leas rich than the present one would pat reason into 
a state of dilemma. What I am ansious about in regard 
to it is that, in accordanoe with its character, Fav»t appears 
to require a totality of material if, at the end, the idea is to 
appear completely carried out ; and I know of no poetic 
framework for holding together a mass that springs up 
to fiuoh a height. However, you will know what you 
have to do. 

For instance, it was, as I think, appropriate that Famt 
should be led into active life, and whatever sphere you may 
seleot from this mass, it nevertheless seems to me that his 
nature will demand too great an amount of circumstan- 
tiality and breadth. 

As regards the treatment, I fl-nd the greatest difficulty to 
be that of proceeding happily between what is jeat and 
eaiTiest. Reason and sense ueeni to me in this subject to be 
struggling as if for life and death. In the present frag- 
mentaiy state of Faust this is felt very much, but expecta- 
tion is led to look to the fully-developed whole. The 
devil gains his point in face of the understanding by his 
realism, and Fauit his in the face of the heart. At timet^, 
however, they seem to exchange their parts, and the devil 
takes reason under his protection against Fwwl. 

One difBonlty I also find in the fact that the devil 
annuls his existence, which is idealistic, by his character 
which is realiatio. Reason alone can believe in him, and 
it is only the understanding that can allow and comprehend / 
his existence as he is. — ' 

I am in fact very anxious to eee how the popular part of 
the tale will link itself to the philosophical portion of the 
whole. 

Herewith I send you my ballad. It is a pendant to yonr 
Cr<me». Fleeisa write and tell me what the barometor says, 

1 whether we may at last hope for settled weather. 

" iivwell. t: 
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334. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 27, 1797. 

The Bing of Polycrates is very well executed. The royal 
friend, before whose eyes, as before those of the reader, 
everything happens, and the conclusion, which leaves the 
development in a state of suspense, is all very good. I 
hope that my pendant to it may be equally successfnl! 
Your remarks about Faust gave me great pleasure, naturally 
they coincide very well with my own projects and plans, 
only that I shall make this barbarous composition accommo- 
date itself more to my wishes, and I propose rather to 
touch upon than to fulfil the highest demands. In this 
manner, reason and sense will probably beat each other 
about like two pugilists, and afterwards sit down amicably 
together. I will take care that the parts are pleasing and 
entertaining, and that they offer subjects for thought ; in 
the poem itself, which will ever remain a fragment, I may 
apply our new theory of the epic poem. 

The barometer is perpetually changing ; we cannot hope 
tOfhave any settled weather at this time of the year. The 
discomfort of it is not felt till one makes the demand of 
living wholly in the open air ; the autumn is ever our best 
time. 

Farewell, and continue busy in providing for your 
Almanack. As my Faust will be keeping me in the realm 
of rhymes, I shall be sure to be producing some other 
things. It seems also to be now a settled affair that my 
tigers and lions belong to that form ; I am only afraid that 
what is actually interesting in the subject may perhaps 
at last resolve itself into a ballad. We must wait and see 
on to which shore the genius will drive the little ship. 

The Bing shall be sent to you on Wednesday by the 
carrier-woman. 

G. 

335. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 27, 1797. 

I enclose two poems which were sent to me yesterday 
for the Almanack. Please look at them and tell me in a 
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few words wliat yon thiuk of them, and what you think 
may be expected of the author. I can form no proper 
judgment of productions of this kind, and I am specially 
anxious in this case to see things clearly, for my advice 
and floggestions will have an influence upon the author. 

Farewell. Here the weather is gloomy and it is raining, 
and the present day has not brought forth much. 

SCH. 



336, — GlOETBE to SCHILLEE. 

Weimar, June 28, 1797. 

The two poems you sent me and which I here- 
with return to you, do not altogether displease me, and 
they are certain to find friends among the public. It ia 
tiTie the African Desert and the North Pole are not painted 
either from actual perception or imaginative contemplation, 
hoth are depicted more through negations, inasmuch as 
neither of them — as after all was the intention — are suf- 
ficiently contrasted with the sweet, cheerful German 
picture. Thus also the other poem presents more of a 
natural-historical appearance than a poetical one, and 
reminds me of pictures in which we see Adam in paradise 
with all the animals gathered round him. Both poems 
express a gentle aspiration which resolves itself into con- 
tentment. The poet takes a cheerful view of nature, with 
which however he seems to be acquainted only by hear- 
say. A few animated images surprise me, although I do 
not care to see the living forest, as a negative image, con- 
trasted with the desert. One or two touches would have to 
bo given to individual expressions as well as to the metre. 

1 could not tell you what advice to give to the author 
tiU I have seen some other things of his, so as to judge 
whether he possesses any aptitude or talent for other kinds 
of poetry, I should say that both poems possess good 
ingredients for a poet, but these of themselves alone do 
not make a poet. Perhaps the best thing for him to do 
would be to choose a perfectly simple idyllic scene, and to 
depict it, we should then the more readily be able to see 
how he would succeed in paintiag men, upon which, after 
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all, everything depends. I should think the Ether would 
not look bad in the Almanack, and the Wanderer might 
very well be inserted in the Horen. 

The Bing, which I herewith return, I still think Tery 
good after having read it again ; in fact, it seems to im- 
prove upon acquaintance, as should be the case with every 
poem of any value, for it compels us to throw ourselves into 
a state of mind into which, upon first reading or listening 
to it, we could not immediately transport ourselves. 

Farewell in spite of the rainy weather, which is un- 
friendly, not only to those who live in gardens, but also to 
the haymaking. 

G. 
My best thanks for the sponges. 



337. — SCHILLBlt to QOBTHE. 

Jena, June 30, 1797. 

I am glad that you are not altogether displeased with 
my friend and prot6ge. The defects in this work struck 
me very forcibly, but I did not know exactly whether the 
good I thought it to contain would hold its ground. 
Honestly said, I found in these poems much of my own 
former style, and it is not the first time that the author 
has reminded me of it. He is vehemently subiective, and 
this is united with a certain philosophical spirit and pene- 
tration. His condition is dangerous, for such natures are 
rather difficult to get at. However, when I compare these 
new poems with his former productions, I find that they 
give signs of a certain kind of improvement ; in short, the 
author is Hdlderlin, whom you met in my house some years 
ago. I would not give him up« if only I could see a possi- 
bility of drawing him out of his own company and of 
opening up for him a beneficial and lasting influence from 
without. He is at present tutor in the house of a merchant 
in Frankfort, and is therefore, as regards matters of taste 
and of poetry, thrown upon his own resources, and will 
continue to be more and more driven to seek refuge in 
himself while in this position. 

Our poetess Mereau has just made me a very acceptable 
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gift for the Soren, whicli has really enrprieed me. It is 
the bBginning of a romance iu letters, which are written 
with a far greater amount of clearness, fluency, and sim- 
plicity tban I should ever have expected from her. She 
is here beginning to free herself of faults whioh I looted 
upon as quite incurable in her, and if she continues on 
this path we shall live to see her accomplish something 
good. 1 am really astonished to see how our women, in a. 
merely dilettante way, are acquiring a certain facility in 
writing which comes near to art. 

Do you happen to know anything of a certain Ahlwardt, 
rector in Antdam, from his trfmslations of Callimachua ? 
He has offered his eervices to the Horen, and applied to 
Voss, who referred him to me. He translates both from 
ancient and from modem lauguages, and it is said that the 
Merewry of 1796 contains several things of his fiTjm Euri- 
pides, Ovid, and also from Camoens. If you see Bottiger, 
please be so kind as to question him on this matter, and to 
procure the above numbers of the Merimri/ through him. 
He offers me Hero and Leander, and some translations 
from tho English, and 1 should he very glad to ba able to 
make use of him. 

I hope that the two tolerably cheerful days we have 
i^in been enjoying may have been more productive in your 
case than with me. My spasms have during the last few 
days been more violent again, and have prevented iny get- 
ting any sleep. I tried to thinlc of Ftmst, but the devil in 
natura would net allow the poetic one to put in an appear- 
ance. 

FBTBWell. Sou. 

I have some recollection of a. book on travels through 
North America by one Thomas Carver,* and have thought 
that the character of these tribes might perhaps be well 
represented in a poem. In order to do this, however, I 
should have to see Carver's hook again. I had it from 
Knebel, but he, as I hear, is away. Perhaps Voigt, who is 
rich in books of travels, may have a copy of it, and would 
lend it lo me for a day. 
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338.— GOETilE to SCHiU-EK. 



^^^p Woiiuar. July 1, 1797. 

^^^V I will now confess that I too found romething of yaur 

^^^P style and method in the poems ; a similarity of tendenoy 

^^^r could scarcely fail to bo observed, but thoy do not poBsess 

I either the wealth, or the power, or the depth of yoar 

'works. NeTerthelesa the poeuia, a^ I have already said, 

deserve praise for a certain grace, sincerity, and sobriety, 

and the author, especially a^ you have formerly stood in 

some relation to him, no doubt deserves that you should do 

your utmost for him in leadiug and directing him. 

_ Our women will deserve praise if they continue thus 

^^^_ to develop and form their minds by study and practice. 

^^^K After all, modem artists, as a rule, have no other path to 

^^^H pureue. There exists no theory — at least none generally 

^^^V intelligible — do decided modelu for representing a whole 

^^^^ genre, and hence each of us has to develop bis own poor 

^ self by sympathy and assimilation, and by a great deal of 

practice. 

HofraOt Hirt is here ; to me he is in many ways a 

strange phenomenon. The monuraents of ancient and 

modem art which the glorious land possesses, and -which 

bo left as they were, are very vividly present to his 

mind, and being a man of understanding, he knows right 

well how to classify and to estimate rich empiric know- 

ledge ; for instance, he is a very good judge in matters 

. of architecture, which is -properly his special department, 

^^^_ The well-known idea of — so to speak — -the Bymbolical 

^^^K transferring of perfected architecture in wood to arobitec- 

^^^H ture in stone he can carry out very well, and apply the 

^^^F conformity of the parts to use and to beauty. In the 

^^^ other arts also he has had extensive experience, bnt in 

strict Bathetic judgment he is still standing at the point 

where we formerly left him ; and in regard to antiquarian 

knowledge he cannot be compared toBiittiger, inasmuch as 

he has neither the breadth nor the aptitude. Upon the 

whole, I find hia presence very agreeable, because his aims 

are at once animated, pleasant, and serious without being 

wearisome. He has hki very many diawings made for li ' 
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architectural demonBtrationa, -where what is good and 
defective is very judiciouBly placed side by eide, 

I ■will make inquiriea about the new contributor sb well 
as abont Carver's book. 

Enclosed is a paper relating to the other books, wliich 
please aubsoribe, and also send me back the other two. 

My Fauit, in regard to plan and general survey, I have 
pTiahed forward pretty well in the short time, but actual 
architecture soon chsiBed away tlie airy phantom again. IE 
only I could get a quiet month, the work — to the amaze- 
ment and horror of all — should grow out of the earth like 
A huge family of toad-stools. If nothing should come of my 
journey, I mean to Bet my whole faith in these drolleriea. 
I am Imving what had been printed copied out, and at 
the same time separated into parts, for in this way what is 
new can then more readily be added to the old. 

I have not heard for some time from Meyer. Of my 
poems, seven sheets have arrived, containing Sve cantos 
and the half of the sixth. Farewell, and think of me, 

a. 



t339, — ScHiLLEn to GOETnE. 
July i, 1797. 
Jjirt has occupied mo in a very interesting manner 
daring these last days, and has left me several things that 
will eng^e my thoughts for a long time to come. His 
opinions, even though they are somewhat prejudiced, are 
based upon varied and continued contemplation, and in a 
few words express the fruitful results of a lively observa- 
tion, and of profound study. It seems to me that in the 
main he is pretty much of the same mind with you and 
Meyer, at least one can speak to him for a long time about 
what IB deepest and profoundest, without striking upon a 
dissonance or without being unintelligible to one another. 
I should have liked to have been the third man in your 
discussions with him on these subjects, because I cannot 
keep up a discoasion on plastic art with my own resources 
for any length of time, but can listen with profit. 
^H.He is very much prejudiced against Michel Angelo, 
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and it seiiinB to me that he placos him mneli too low 
when aasigning Ui bini merely a tomjwrftry value. And 
yet. in Hpite of hie hard judginent of Michel Angolo, I 
found his reiisonini; very intelligible, and only doubt the 
correcttiees of the fiusts which he adduces in mipport of his 
opinion. 

Otherwise I do not know very well what exactly to 
think of Hirt, and whethor npon a longer acquaintaDoo he 
would be able to stand the tect. Perhaps many a thing 
by which, at present, he makeH an imposing effeot are not 
reaUy hia own; at all eTenta, it seems to me that the 
warmth and animation with whioh he has set forth numy 
things do not exactly form a part of his natnie. 

Get him to tell you BOin eth in g about JKbZer Miiller • if he 
has not done so already. It is amusing enongh to hear 
how hiH article in the Soren F^ainst Fernow originated. 

I hope to hear from you to-morrow that your Faiut has 
been progreMing, Hirt's presenca has been a divereion to 
me daring these last days, and the only idea that has bewi 
worked out is the poem on the North American subject, 
I encloHe the iittle poem, which may be allowed to pass 
for the sake of variety. 

Here is the note of the books, together with a letter 
from Humboldt. The books you will receive through my 
brother-in-law, to whom I am to-day sending a parcel- 
Farewell. Soa. .^ 



340. — Goethe to Schillku. ^M 

Weiniaf , July 5, 1797. 

Fattel has, in the meautime, been laid aside ; the northern 
phantoms have for a time been driven hack by southern 
reminiscences ; however, I have very thoroughly gone over 
the plan and the general survey. 

I am very glad that you have become personally ac- 
quainted with our old Roman friend ; | you will in mtsre 
bo better able to understand him and his works. One can 
see in his case also what good can be brought about in an 
intelligent man by rich and almost complete experience. 

• Bee Letters 274 and 875. t Hirt. Sea note H> Letter Ig. 
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You are quite right in thinking tliat his logical operations 
proceed very well when his premises are ooiTeot ; but it 
often happens that he lays down general premiees, which, if 
not false, are narrow and onesided, and then hia conolusiona 
hold good only for a time. Thus his dislike to Michel 
Angelo proceeds irom a fixed and untenable idea; and 
again ia his essay on Laokoon— which I herewith enclose — 
he is right on many points and yet falls short in the main, 
for he does not perceive that the propositions of Lessing, 
Winkehnann, hia own — nay, those of others also — do no 
more than define the boundaries of Art. At the same time 
he is very right in the way he insists upon also having 
^vhat is charactertstio and pathetic in the plaetio arts. 

This reminded me of an essay whioh I wrote several 
years ago, and not being able to find it, X have again taken 
up the matter which I remember very well, and have 
arranged in accordance with my own — I maj' doubtless 
say our — present convictioas. Perhaps 1 may be able to 
send it on Saturday. Hirt's essay is a good preparation 
for it, as it has been our latest prompfer. Perhaps, and 
especially if Meyer returns with his treasures — this may 
give rise to much else, for when an opportunity occurs I 
mean again to take up the history of St. Peter's,* because 
this work also may be regarded as the basis of so many 
others. 

The Death S(mg,'\ which I retnm, is genuinely realistic 
iind humorous in character, which in such oaees so well be- 
comes uncivilised natures. It is one of the great merits of 
poetry to be able to transport ua into such a state of mind, 
just as it is also one of its merits to be able more and more 
to extend the circle of poetic subjects. Farewell ; my kind 
(meetings to your dear wife, and enjoy and make as much 
and as good use of your time as possible. 

Of Meyer I have not yet heard anything. G: 

Could you not let mo have a transcript of yonr Wallen- 
elein f I have promised it to the Duchess, who has 
already inquired several times with interest about your 
work. 



• Compnre Letter 323. 
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341. — GOBTHE lo ScniiXER. 

Weimar, July 7, 17ff7. 

I must at once eentl you Uie little uote I have just 
received from Meyer. It was my moat anxious, and at 
the present moment, I may say, my one wish, to know 
him back in Switzerland, where he got well so speedily 
last time, and will sarely this time again recover his 
health. 

I am now preparing for my departure, bo that I may 
get away immediately the Duke arrives. It would in a 
hundred different respects be delightful and well if you 
■would como over here for a few days ; I shoultl, of course, 
in any case pay you another visit, but it could only be 
for a couple of hours, and -we have much to discuss. More 
of Uiia to-morrow morning. Farewell, 

G. 



342. — ScHiLLEU to Goethe. 

Jena, July 7, 1797. 

It seems to me that the present is just tho very 
moment for throwing light upon and for examining how far 
- Greek works of art exhibit character ; for the views held 
by Winkelmann and Leasing still generally prevail, and 
our latest lesthetic critics, both in poetry and the plastic 
arts, are doing their very utmost to free what is beautiful 
in the Greeks from all that is characteristic, and to make 
the characteristic the distinguishing mark of the modem 
idea of Beauty. It seems to me that modern analysts, 
by their eflorts to regard the idea of Beauty as something 
distinct, and to exhibit it in a certain kind of singleness, 
have almost hollowed it ont and converted it into an empty 
sound, that they have gone much too far in contrasting 
the Beautiful with what is Correct and Appropriate, and 
that they have grossly exaggerated a separation which is 
made only by the philosopher, and whicb is admissible 
only from one point of view. 

Many, I find, err again in a different manner, inasmuch 
as they refer the idea of Beauty much more to the aub- 
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ject of a work of art than to the treatment of it, and 
hence they caonot tut be perplexed when they have to 
class under one single idea of Beauty, the Apollo in the 
Vatican and other similar figures — which are beautiful 
even in their subject — with the Xiaokoon, a fawn, or other 
painful or ignoble representations. 

It is, as you know, the same with poetry. .How people 
have ever plagued, and still are plaguing themselves to 
"reconcile the rude and often low and ugly nature of Homer 
and the tragic poets with the notions they have formed 
of what the Greeks regarded as beautiful. Would that 
some ohe'could" oiice for ever venture to cast out of 
circulation the idea, nay the very word Beauty — with 
which, in fact, all these false notions are inseparably con- 
nected — and, as ought to be, to set up truth in its most 
comprehensive sense in its place. — 

Hirt's essay I should be very glad to have in the 
Soren. Yon and Meyer — when the path is once opened 
up— might then the more conveniently take up the 
thread and find the public more prepared for it. I too 
might find my share of work in it, if the question con- 
cerning what is characteristic and pathetic in Greek 
works of art came to be thoroughly discussed, for I 
foresee that the investigations into Greek tragedy, which 
1 intend making, will lead me to the same point. Your 
essay I am expecting with eagerness. 

I have now come to the conclusion that the musical part 
of the Almanack must be finished before anything else, as 
the composer will not otherwise have his part of the work 
finished in time. On this oecouot I have now set to work 
with my poem on the Casting of the Bell, and since 
yesterday have been studying Kriinitz's Encyclopedia, 
which has been of great us© to me. This poem I have 
much at heart, but it will take me several weeks, as I 
require to get myself into so many different kinds of 
dispositions, and have also a great bulk of matter to work 
out. I am also not disinclined — -if you encourage me in 
the jdea — to write other four or five small Nadowessian" 
poems, BO that this species of poetry into which I have 
thrown myself may be carried out in a variety of forms. 
* Bee LettecB 337 (poslacript) and 310. 
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Nothing has thifl week oome of my projected visit to 
Weimar, however, I tmst to be able to acoompliah it 
next week. My Prologue is at present still going the 
round, as soon as it ooznes baok I will send it or bring it 
myself. 
^ Farewell. My wife sends kindest greetings. 

ScH. 



343. — GoBTHB to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 8, 1797. 

Hirt's essay possesses the great merit of strongly 
enforcing what is characteristic, and must — when it 
appears — ^necessarilv brin^ the question under discussion. 
I will try to get it for tne Horen, Here also is mine, 
which, as a whole and in part, I commend to your 
indulgence as a hastily written essay. I shall be anxious 
to hear how you are satisfied with the method and the 
ideas, and shall also be curious to hear Meyer's opinion 
in regard to the actual representation of the work of art. 
This essay might be extended and made to treat of tiie 
principal statues of antiquity and other works of art, and 
I feel convinced, like you, tbat in so doing one would be 
acting very much in accordance with the wishes of all 
those working in the domain of tragedy. 

As our friend Meyer is again safe upon northern 
territory, I see many a good thing in prospect. To-day I 
can say no more. Farewell, and get your Bell happily 
oast; I certainly advise you to try your hand at some 
more Nadowessian poems. If possible, I shall try to 
come next week ; it would be very nice if you could be- 
come more iiitimately acquainted with Hirt, and could 
hear about his architectural deductions from himself. 

G. 

344.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 10, 1707. 

Yott have in a few words, and in artless maimer, said 
some splendid things in this essay, and diffused wonderful 
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cleameBs over this difficult aubjeot. In fact tha easay is a 
model as to the manner in which works of art ought to be 
regarded and judged; but it ia also a model as to the way 
principles should bo applied In both of these respects I 
have learned & great deal from it. 

More of this by word of mouth, for I think of bringing 
it over myself to-morrow, and, if nothing intervenes, I 
shall be with you at about three o'clock. In case you 
cannot conveniently take me in, please let me have a note 
at the gate to that effect, so that I may drive on straight 
to my brother-in-law's. My wife will accompany me, and 
we propose staying till Thursday. 

I was heartily delighted to hear of Meyer's safe arrival 
in hia native town and of his health so speedily showing 
signs of improvement. It is also a great comfort to me to 
know for certain that we shall not be very far separated, 
at all events during the autumn and winter. 

Farewell. Humboldt begs me to ask you to send his 
Aeschylus as soon as possible to Dresden, for ho is in 
urgent need of it. 

Sen, 



345.— GoETHB fo Schiller, 

Weimar, July 1!), 1797. 

Yon could not Iiave given me any more delightful or 
more cheering news on Uie eve of my departure than that 
you intend spending the last week here. I believe I shall 
not find myself deceived in thinking that our having been 
together wiU again be productive of much good ; so much 
has been developing for the present and so much is in pre- 
paration for the iuture, that I shall start mnoh more 
contentedly, for I hope to be pretty busy on the road, and 
on my return shall look forward to having your assistance. 
If we continue thus getting through different works at the 
same time — proceeding cautiously with the larger ones 
while cheering and amusing ourselves with smallei' ones — 
we shall yet accomplish a good deal. 

I herewith send you back your Polycralee ; J hope that 
yoai Oraiies may soon fly after m e. On Saturday you shall 
2 A 2 
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hear more definitely about my leaving. Farewelli 
give my kind greetings to your dear wife. I wrote b) 

Schlegel to-day. 

G. 

346. — ScniLi.EB to GoETiiE. 

Jena, July 21, i797. 

I can never leave you without feeling that sometliing 

hat) been atirred up within me, and I should be glad ii^ in 

return for the great good I gain from you, I could help 

you in setting the wealth of your mind in motion. A 

I relation of tliia kind, built upon mutual perfectibililj, 
must ever remain fresh and active, and in fact gain in 

I variety, the more hanuonious it becomes, and the more 

I that that contrast vanishes, which in so many other 
inetauces alone preveula uniformity. I venture to hop* 

I that we shall gradually come to understand one another 
in all such points as can be explained, and that in the 
case of those which — owing to their nature— cannot be 
understood, we shall remain close to each other in the way 
of feeling. 

The best and most fruitful method by which I 
make use of our communioations and make them my own 
is always this : that I apply them directly to the work I 
am engaged in at the moment, and at once employ them 
productively; and, as you say in your Introduction to 
Laokoon, that Art is wholly contained in every single 
work of art, bo I think that all that which is general in 
Art must again bo contained into the most special case, if 
the reality of the idea is to be preserved. And thua, I 
trust, my WaUenslein and whatever of importance I pro- 
duce in future shall, in a concrete form, show and contain 
the whole system of that which has been able to assi- 
milate itself with my natura during our intercourse with 
one another. 

The desire to take up this work is again very strong in 
me, for it contains a more definite object, showing one's 
faculties, the direction which their activity ought to take, 
and every step in it is of importance, so that there ' 
need for groping about helplessly among 
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subjecti. I shall now, in the first place, try and finish 
my poems for the Almanack, for the corapoBera are TSry 
anxious to have them ; then I shall try my liiok witii the 
Cranes, and in September again return to my tragedy. 

The news I receive from you will biing a frnitfiil 
change into the simple life to which I am now confined, 
and, besides receiving from you what is new, I shall stir 
up within me the old anhjects that have been discussed 
between us. 

And BO farewell, and think of me when among our friends, 
in the same way as you will ever be present among us. My 
wife bids me send you a hearty farewell. 

Please do not forget the chorus from Projoetlteue, 



347 .^Schiller to Professoe Miiyeg, is St«fa. 

Jena, Jaly 21, 1797. 

Most heartily do I bid you welcome back upon German 
ground, dear IViend. Our anxiety on your account was 
often great, and sincerely do we rejoice to hear that your 
health is again improving. 

I am ashamed to think that the first words you receive 
from mo, since you left, will meet you on your way back to 
us ; but much as I would have had to say to you by word 
of mouth, there was nothing that I shoiUd have cared to 
send across the mountains, "What we were busy about 
here, and how wo all were, you have doubtless beard 
through our mutual friend ; he will also have told you 
how often you were in our thoughts. From him I heard, 
with the deepest interest, aU. that concerned you ; how 
admirably yon were employing your time, and what 
treasures you were collecting for us all. 

We too, also, as you know, have not been idle, and 
least of all can this bo said of our friend, who, during 
these last years, may be said to have actually surpasaed 
himself. His epic poem you have, of course, read ; and 
you will admit that it is the climax of his, and of the 
whole of our modern art. I have watched it coming into 
life, and was almost as much astounded at this process as 
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with the work itself, ^''hile other men, like ourselves, 
\ have to collect and to test their materials laboriously 

\ before they succeed slowly in producing anything tole^ 
N able, he has but gently to shake the tree, and its loveliest 
fruits, ripe and heavy, fall into his hanS^ It is incon- 
ceivable with what ease he is now gathering in, for his 
own use, the fruits of a well-spent life and of a continued 
self-culture ; how important and sure are all bis steps, 
and his clear-sightedness, in regard to himself and his sub- 
jects, how it saves him from vain endeavours and gropings 
about in the dark. But you have him by you no'w, and 
can convince yourself of all this with your own eyes. You 
will, however, also agree with me in thinking that on the 
height where he now stands, he should direct his thoughts 
more to representing the beautiful form he has assumed, 
than to starting off upon new subjects ; in short, that he 
should now devote himself wholly to poetical practice. 
When any one of the thousands who^ strive to reach this 
height, has succeeded in forming himself into a beautiful 
and perfect whole, then, in my opinion, he cannot do 
better than to seek every possible form of expression for 
it ; for, however far he might still advance, he never could 
give anything higher. I confess, however, that whatever 
he might gain by a longer stay in Italy for certain 
purposes, would nevertheless always seem to me to he 
lost for the object highest and nearest to him. Hence, 
even on this account, dear friend, try and induce him to 
come back soon, and not to try and seek that afar off 
which he himself possesses at home. 

I have the pleasant hope that you may both perhaps he 
again within my reach this winter, and that we majr 
continue our old delightful life of intercourse, communi- 
cating our thoughts and feelings to one another. My 
health has, indeed, not improved much, but neither has it 
become worse, and this is a good sign. My courage and 
pleasure in my work still exist, and the transition from 
speculation and production has refreshed and made me feel 
younger. 

Your lady-pupil* I have also become acquainted with, 

* Amalia von Imhof, who likewise possessed considerable talent for 
painting. 
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and have been delighted with her talent and her pleasant 
n&ture. She thinta of yoii wdth lively interest, and I 
hope that the poetic talent, which hae meanwhile become 
so beautifully developed in her, will prove not to have 
injured the other. 

Farewell, my valued friend. I am looking eagerly 
forward to the more direct aooonnts that G. will give me 
of you. My wife sends you kindest greetinga. Since you 
left there has been an inoreeiBe in my family, rb you may 
perhaps have heard, and Karl you will find a fine and 
weU-disposed boy. 



348.— GofiTTKE to SCHILLKB. 

Wiiimar, July 32, 1797. 

To-day I can only send yon my best thanks for you and 
your wife's bind ^rowell greeting, and for the Horcn I 



The longer I remain here, the greater ib the number of 
small matters I find to attend to, and the time paHsea 
without my taking in or producing anything, and I shall 
have to take care that I do not get impatient. 

Bath Schlegel has just left me. It seems that it was a 
wish to become better acquainted with you that brought 
him here again. 

Please have your Diver, Pol^cralet, and The Glove re- 
copied for me ; the copies I had I sont to Meyer. I might, 
perhaps, on my jouraey, meet with some good Christian 
or heathenish souls to whom I should like to read them. 
Before 1 leave I shall send you another letter, whatever 
happens. 

G. 



349, — ScHJLLER to Goethe. 

JeuB, Jn!j 23, 1797. 
To have to wait when one's things are all packed «p, 
a most wretched etate to be in, and I hope tbat you may 
very speedily be released from it. It is well that your 
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time is at the present moment taken up with a number of | 
small occupations and amusements, for which a disturbed 
and indefinite state of mind at all times suffices. 

Humboldt writes that his wife is again laid up with 
fever. This will be a pretty journey for them, for, of ; 
course, they will meanwhile have to remain in Dresden. 
I tell you this by way of comfort, as the Jew said to 
Shylock : other men have ill-luck too. 

The three articles which Humboldt has just returned to 
me I herewith enclose. The Nadowessian poem Humboldt 
thinks horrible, but what he says against it applies only 
to the rudeness of the subject. It is really curious that in 
matters poetical, in spite of great sympathy being shown 
on the one hand, such direct opposition can be met with 
on the other. 

My Zavherlehrling (MagidarCs Apprentice) I have sent 
to my musical composer in Stuttgart. It seems to me to 
be admirably suited to a cheerful melody, for its movement 
is passionate throughout. 

Farewell. I shall write again the day after to-morrow, 
if nothing happens meanwhile. 

ScH. 



350. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 24, 1797. 

I shall to-day send Bottiger the Klopstockiana, and also 
add a few lines myself. 

It was most unwelcome news to me this morning, after 
a sleepless night, to hear that you had been ailing. I 
hope that this letter may find you in a state of con- 
valescence, to which the arrival of the Duke may perhaps 
contribute its share. Under the circumstances, you will 
now have to wait for a more settled state of health. 

I herewith send you for your amusement an entirely 
new work,* which exhibits German industry in an 
entirely new fashion. Such an exhibition of nullity, 
absurdity, and impudence is certainly possible only in 

♦ The title of this work is, Gustavs III. Tod, ein psychologtsch- 
moralisches Gemdlde, 
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these latest times of our Utei'attiie, wliero tlio rapid ex- 
change of ideas and forms no longer allows any distinction 
to be made hetween what is mine and thine. I hiive 
among other things found it "to contain paeeages, half a 
p^e in length, taken from my sesthetic works without 
aolmowledging them to be quotations, and have been not a 
little surprised to hear my ipaiMtma eetha resounding from 
the royal mouth. 

To make up for this, however, I have during these last 
days heard of a new poet, from whom, at least, something 
better may be expected. He lives at Friedberg, near 
Frankfort, is called Schmidt, an^, as I conclude £iom his 
m.ode of life, must live in a ^Id stale of solitude, and 
possibly in poor circumstances. From a few specimens 
which i enclose, you will see that there is something in 
the man, and that genuine depth of feeling and a certain 
elevation of mind shines forth from out his nide and 
harsh style of language. When this half-savage Kucceeda 
in getting his diction and verse thoroughly under his 
command, and in obtaining an outward grace for the 
inward substance, I shall hope to have in him an acquisi- 
tion for future Almanacks. If he pleases yon likewise, 
the question would be whether, as in the case of , our 
Captain von Steigentesch, you could not say a few encou- 
raging words to him when you are in Frankfort. 

I must stop for to-day, for my pen is on the point of 
falling from my hand from very weariness. Be sure to 
let me hear to-morrow how you are. My wife also sends 
you her heartiest good wishes tliat you may soon bo better. 
Farewell 

SCH. 

351.— Goethe io Scuiti-Kr., 

Wciiuir. July 2fi, 1757. 
Accept my heartfelt thanka for your sympathy about 
the state of my health. The oonsequences of a cold had tor- 
mented me rather badly for four-and-twenty hours ; now, 
however, I am quite well again, and hope to start by 
the end of the week. I herewith return Uia re-murdered 
or rather the putrescent, Gustavus the Third. It ia a 1 
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regular hotch-potch, such as the German pnblic delights 
in. These kind of works have taken the place of the 
conversations in the realm of the dead, and they always 
make a great impression npon onr inUh-loyinR nation. 

The new poet is thoroughly good, and I should like to 
become acquainted with him. You will perhaps correct 
some trifles here and there, for the sake of clearness. 
His solitary life and narrowness are very perceptible, 
however. 

The Duke arrived yesterday, and looks very well. The 
celebrated Marianne Meyer* is also here. It is a pity that 
she did not come a few days earlier. I should have liked 
you to have become acquainted with this remarkable 
character. Farewell, and give toy kind greetings to your 
dear i^fe. As I saw the poems in your copySt's hand- 
writing, I imagined that the Cranes had already taken 
flight. I am to-day so out of humour that I must speedily! 
come to an end even with my prose. 



352. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 28, 1797. 

Being uncertain whether this letter will find you in 
Weimar, I mean only to send a few words to bid yon good- 
bye. We were heartily glad to know you were so soon 
better again, and to hear that you were at last about to 
see your wish fulfilled. Let me now hope that your 
journey may be of benefit to you, and that, should you fail 
to meet with interesting acquaintances, the time may be 
shortened to you by the Muses. Perhaps a beautiful poetic 
dove may arise from the ship of your travels, perhaps 
even the Cranes may be flying from south to north. The 
latter are still in a state of rest with me, and I avoid 
thinking of them so as to send forth some other things 
first. Moreover, the looking over poems by friends, both 
male and female, the editing of Agnes von lAlien and the 

* Marianne Meyer was the daughter of a Jewish banker la Berlin 
and, like her sister Sara, was celeorated for her great beauty, her rich 
intellectual gifle, refinement and amiability. 
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equipping of the Strren, distract my mind a good deal, and 
not ia a. very enjoyable way. 

I sent Schlegel a few remarks upon hie Prometheug ; in | 
his reply — which I enclose — he explains bin intention 
somewhat hroadly, but not very satisfactorily. However, 
I have done my part, and, in fact, things were beyond 
remedy. 

I Isflve informed my poet Schmidt, in Priedberg, and 
also Holderlin, of your approaching visit to Frankfort ; it 
now only depends upon these good people having sufficient 
courage to appear before you, I shonld be very glad to 
hear that you had mot tbem, and think that theae poetic 
individuals may not bo un-welcome to yoii in prosaic 
Frankfort. Yon wiU probably also find the Imperial 
Captain von Steigentesch there, and see vi^hat he is wonh. 
Again we send you our bleesing for your journey, and fare 
yon right well. 



353. — GOETUE to ScmLLEiL. 

Weimar, July 2y, 1797. 

To-morrow, in good earnest, I shall at last set off from 
this, just four weeks later than I had intended. Consider- 
ing the difficulty I have had iri getting away, my journey 
ought by rights to become very important ; I am afraid, 
however, that it will be Hke other hitman things. From 
Frankfort, at all events, you shall have a few words. 

I have been reading our attempt* at ballad -writing 
aloud, and seen them produce a good effect. In the case 
of your Glove, a doubt was raised as to whether one could 
say ein Thier lecke aich die Zunge (an animal licks its 
tongue}. I really did not know what to pay lo this, 

Hchlegel's essay I herewith return ; it is indeed the 
same with poems as with actions, one is in an awkward 
position when called upon to defend them. 

Farewell. Tou said recently that only poetry could pro- 
duce a disposition for poetry, and as this is very true, it 
is also evident how much time a poet loses when he devotes 
hiraself to the world, especially when in no want of subject- 
matter. I am already dreading the empiric breadth of the 
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world before me, but we must hope for the best, and when 
we meet again we shall recruit ourselves with a number 
of stories and observations. I now bid you, your dear 
wife, and those belonging to you, farewell. G. 

As Boie has not lot us hear anything about himseK yet, 
I send the post-receipt as a proof, at least, of my good- will, 
and it ought at all events to be made some use of in case 
the packet should be lost. You may, perhaps, have an 
opportunity of asking Boie about it. 



354. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, August 7, 1797. 

We are very anxious, dear friend, to hear how your 
journey went off. The oppressive heat during the day, 
and the almost incessant thunderstorms at night, have 
made us very anxious about you ; for it was almost insup- 
portable here, and my nerves were so much affected that I 
have scarcely yet recovered. 

I can, therefore, tell you but little to-day, for I scarcely 
feel myself quite free yet from the great feverish ness from 
which I have been suffering for the last week, and I was 
really afraid of being attacked by some serious illness. 

Zelter sent me, a few days since, the melodies to your 
Bayadere, and Mignon's song. The latter pleases me par- 
ticularly. The music to the ballad does not suit all the 
stanzas equally well, it is tine, but in the case of some, as 
for instance, the third last, the chorus : Wir tragen die 
Jugend (youth we carry), it is very good. I enclose the 
music in case you may meet any people in Frankfort with 
good voices who could sing it to you. 

Herder has now also returned our ballads, which I had 
sent him to look at ; but I cannot see from his letter what 
kind of impression they have made upon him. On the 
other hand, I learn that my Diver is merely an improved 
remodelling of a story narrated and sung by a certain 
Nicolaus Pesce. Do you happen to know anything about 
this Nicolaus Pesce, with whom I have so unexpectedly 
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come into competition ? Moreover, we cannot expect any- 
thing from Herder for this year's Soren; he complai 
Ms poverty, but assures me that this only makes him value 
the riches of others the more. / 

I have during these last daye again been looting into 
Diderot, Sur la Peinture, in order to strengthen myself in \ 
the inRpiriting company of his genius. It seems to me that \ 
it is the same with Diderot as with_many others who 
hit the truth witli their feelings', Ti tit often loae-jt again 
through their reasoning. Tn his testhetic worins, I think, 
Ee'stQl looks too much to foreign and morul aims, he does 
not seek these sufficiently in the subject itself and in its 
representation. To him the beautiful work of art must 
always serve some other purpose. And as that which is truly 
beautiful and perfect in art must necessarily make men 
better, he seeks this effect of art in its substance, and in 
some definite result for the understanding, or for the moral 
sentiment. I believe it to be one of the advantages of 
our modern system of philosophy, that wo have a simple 
formula for expressing the subjective effect of the Eesthetie, 
without destroying its character. 

Farewell. Gladden us Boon with good news. My wif»- 
sends her warmest greetings ; the little ones are well and 
merry ; other news of our little circle I have none to 
send. 

SCH. 

355. — Goethe to Schillkr. 

Frantfort ou tlie Maia, August 9, 1707. 
I arrived in Trankfort happily and in good health, 
without having met with the slightest inconvenience, and 
now, seated in a quiet and cheerful abode, I am reflecting 
what it is to start out into the world at my time of life. 
At an earlier age we are more impressed and confused by 
objects, because we are imable to judge or to comprehend 
them ; but yet we settle matters more easily, inasmuch as 
we only take up what lies in our path, and pay little heed 
to what lies to the right or to the left. At a later period 
we come fo know things better ; our intarest is alive to a 
greater number of subjects, and ye should feel very ill at 
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aase did not GDlf-pofii>eBBion and method tlieii oome to our 
aKsistimce. 1 will now try, as woll aa I can, to put to rights 
all that bos occurred to me within the last week, test m; 
Bohemes on Frankfort itsell', as a, city that omhraQes a giett 
deal, and then prepare myeelf for my further travale. 

It Btruok me as ver^ remarkable to note the peculiar 
charaoter of the public in a. large oit^. People live in » 
perpetual whirl of getting and Bponding, and that whioh 
we call mood (Slitwmng) can neither be produced nor 
oommunioated. All aoiuisemeDtif, oven the theatre, an 
meant only to be diTereions, and the great fondneea of the 
reading public for jonmalB and romances, ariaea from the 
fuct that jonmals always, and romances generally, bring 
diversion fo diversion. 

I think 1 have even observed a kind of aversion towarda 
poetical works, or at all eventja in so far as they arc 
poetical, which, owing to the above reasons, appears to 

I me quite natural. Poetry demands, nay, it enforoea, a 
collected state of mind, it isolates man against bis will, it 
ia repeatedly forcing itaelf on the attention, and in the 
wide world (not to speak of the great world) is as inooa- 
Tenient as a faithful mistrese. 
I am now accustoming myself to write down what 
strikes me in the things I see, and what I think of them, 
without calling upon myself to make any very accurate 
observations, or to give any very mature opinion on the 
subjects, or even to think of putting them to any future 
use. "When one has come quite to the end of one's journey, 
the material in hand can then he made use of as BuLject- 
matter with a, greater amount of clearness. 
I have been to the theatre several times, and also made 
a methodical plan for forming an opinion of it. I liave 
been gradually trying to fill this up, and it has now for 
the first time forcibly struck me tliat in reality a good 
descriptive account of a jonmey can be given only when 
the country described is one foreign to the writer, where 
he stands in no relation to any one. No one would ever 
venture to write about the plaoe where ho usually residoBi 
unless the question were a mere enumeration of existing 
ciroumstances ; the same is the oase with everything that 
stands in any measure near to us ; one feels, in the &st 
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place, that it would be an act of impiety publicly to express 
even one's most just and moderate jadgment upon things. 
Those observations lead to good results, and show me the 
path tbat has to be pursued. Tbus, for example, I am 
comparing the theatre heio with the one in Weimar; when 
I have seen the one in Stuttgart, perhaps something of 
general importance may be said about the three, at all 
events, something that might be expressed publicly. 

Farewell, and keep in good health and good spirits in 
your garden-house. My kind greetings to your dear wife. 
When once I manage to get baolc into the Jena palace, no 
one will readily drive me out of it again. It is a good 
thing that I have already contributed my part to the 
Almanack of the Mutes, for I can as little expect to write 
a poem during my journey as to meet a phoDnix. Again 
1 bid you a hewty farewell. 



Q. 



356. — Goethe to Schiller. 



Schmidt, from Friedberg, has been with me; his ap- 
pearance was not unpleasant, but neither did he leave a 
favorable impression. On the -whole he is a good-looking 
young fellow, with a small head on moderately broad 
shoulders, capita! legs and feet, holds himself well, is 
cleanly and respectably dreKsed according to the fashion 
here. His features are small and close togeiber, his eyes 
Email and black, his bair black and cut close to his head 
in the sani-culottish sfyle. He makes strange contortions 
with his mouth, as if he wished to give a certain peculiar 
expression to what he said. He is the son of a well-to- 
do merchant, who thought of making him a clergyman, 
whereby the fellow was wholly turned out of his course. 
I think that he would have dene very well had he been 
brought up to some circumscribed way of life, and a not 
very extensive traf&cking business, for he seems to possess 
energy and a certain intensity of feeling. I should have 
liked best to have seen him among the national guards. 
The result will show, but I foar we shall not have much 
pleasure in him. In the first place, therefore, granted 
that he is not a man of straightened circumstances, but o: 
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wbu, accordiug to hin own account, Ma apj>earance and his 
dreus, lives in tolerable comfort, then it la a bad sign in 
him not to show any trace of aspiration, liberality, love, and 
confidence. He presented himself to me with the ehaJlow 
egotiBm of an ex-stndent. But at the aame time there was 
no trace of unoouthness, or of any awkwardness in hi* 
Ijeliaviour, except the contortions of his mouth. 

In my reception of him I took my stand upou the fact 
that f/ou had sent him to me, and in this way started a 
good many Bubjecte; but no chord of sympathy was stmck 
between us, neither in regard fo subjects either general or 
particular, nor even in regai'd to Eeinholdt and Fichte, of 
both of whom he had heard. In fact I could not draw 
anything of any consequence from him, except that during 
the last year he had taken, up certain views of life through 
which he had felt himBelf drawn towards poetry (which 
may be all very good), but that he had also become con- 
vinced that true culture consisted only in a certain con- 
nection between philosophy and poetry. Against this I 
have nothing to say, if only I had not to hear it from the 
lips of a young man. Otherwise he went as be came 
before a conversation on any one subject had been set on 
foot, and this short visit was long enough for me. His 
reserved manner reminded me of Holderlin, although he 
is both a taller and a better made man. As scon as I have 
seen Hijlderlin I shall comparo the two men more closely 
and send you my conclusion. I have, in my earlier years 
especially, met with several characters of this kind, and 
1 have come to see what they are really worth. This 
bas been my general experience ; men belonging to the 
mercantile class who take to literature, and more especi- 
ally to poetry, have and retain a peculiar lowmure. Some 
of them exhibit a certain earnestness and intensenesa, a 

I certain endeavour, but they seem to me as little capable 
of any exaltation as of the idea upon which all depends. 
Perhaps I am doing this class a wrong, and there m^ he 
many belonging to other classes who are no better. Look 
back upon your own experience ; you will, doubtless, also 
find exceptional cases.- — 
It usually happens that we are more anxious about 
those who are on the move, and yet it should often be the 
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very reverse. Thus your dear letter of tlie 7th tells me 
that you have not been quite ■well, while I have suffered 
little or nothing from the weather. The thunderatorma 
cooled the atmosphere during the nights, and in the 
morning we started very early and rested during the 
hottest houre of the day; and even though we did travel 
for some hoars while it was very hot, still there is 
generally a current of air on the hilla and in the valleys 
where streams are flowing. At all events I arrived in 
Frankfort, having met with little inconvenience Ion the 
road. I should now like again to accustom myself to life 
In a large town ; to accustom myself not only to travel, 
but also to live while travelling ; if only this l>e not 
totally denied me by fate, for I am very well aware that 
my nature is ever striving after a calm and collected state 
of mind, and that it has no enjoyment in anything that 
interferes with this. Had I not in my Seromnn und 
Dorothea an example that modem subjects, when conceived 
in a certain sense, could adapt themselves to the Epio, I 
ahould not care to know anything further about an in- 
crease of empiricism. On the stage, as I here again see, 
there is much that might be done at the present moment, 
but it would have to bo handled lightly, and treated in 
Gozz's , fashion ; however, it is in no sense worth the 
trouble. 

Meyer has given our ballads a very good reception. As 
I have written to him every week from Weimar to Stafa, 
I have already received several letters from him here ; his 
is a pure and truly progressive nature, and of inestimable 
value in every sense. I will hasten to get hold of him 
again in person, and never let him away from me again. 

I sincerely pity the old man on the Topfberg that he 
should be doomed — God knows by what strange freak — to 
put difficulties in his own path and in that of others. I, 
ii thousand times, prefer the Frankfort bankers, merchants, 
brokers, traders, Jews, gamblers, and speculators, who at 
all events gain something for themselves even though 
they trip up others by the heels. Nicolaua Pesce, as 
far as I remember, is the hero of the story you have 
handled — a diver by profession. But if, in the case of a 
remodelling like yours, onr old friend can venture to 
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biing forward the chtoniole which gave a report of the 
little story, how can we take it amiss of the re«t of the 
ptiblic when in regard to romances they inqnire whether 
it all really happened ? As curious an example is given 
by Diderot, who, notwithstanding his great genius, his 
depth of feeling and clear understanding, could not come 
to see that culture must go its own course throng art, 
that it cannot be subservient to any other, that it is very 
aptly connected with all others, etc, — which is surely 
easy enough to comprehend, as the fticts stand out so 
prominently. 

Most wlumsical is poor Kosegarten, who, after having 
all his life sung and twittered just as kind nature had 
shaped his throat and beak, is now striving to display 
his individuality on the rack of the new philosophical 
demands, and has his beggarly coat trailing on ^e 
ground after him in order to feel assured of having some 
such royal garment in his wardrobe. I shall at once 
despatch the exhibitnm to Meyer. However, people like 
this, who can fancy that the Nothingness of our Art is its 
All, are better off than we who are more or less convinced 
that the All of our Art is nothing. 

Sceptical realism looks well in a traveller. Whatever 
of idealism there is still left in me is carried carefully 
locked up in a casket, like the Undenian pigmy woman ; * 
you will, therefore, have to be patient with me in this 
respect. Probably I shall be able to write out that little 
story for you while on my travels. However I shall first 
Wait a couple of months, for although in the empiric 
world almost everything has a disagreeable effect tipoti 
me, still as a whole it does one a great deal of gooa to 
find oneself at last coming to a clear consciousness of 
one's self. Farewell^ and interpret for yourself my often 
strange words in accordance vrith what you know of me, 
for it would be impossible for me to rectify myself and 
to bring these rhapsodical fancies into any connection or 
consistency. 

My kind greetings to your dear wife, and pray hold our 
Agnes and Amalia in your good estimation ; one does not 
know what one has in such natures till one looks about 

* Die neue Mdusina. See also note to Letter 276. 
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the wide world in the hope of finding similar onee. You, 
my friend, have the gift of being able to give instruction 
which 18 denied to me : both of these piipllB of yours will, 
I feel sure, yet accomplish much that is good, if only they 
communicate their views and learn to understand more 
about the fundamental demands of Art in regard to the 
disposition of the whole, 

G. 



357.-~G0ETHE to SCHILLEO. 

Frankfort, ADgutt IT, 1707. 
YeHterday I was present at a representation of the 
opera JPalmira, which, taken as a whole, was very well 
and properly given. "What especially pleased mo was 
that I had a good opportunity of examining one part of it 
moat thoroughly, namely, the Bcenery ; it is the work of a 
MilauMe, Fuentes by name, who is at present living here. 
The great difficulty as regards scenic architecture is that 
one must have a knowledge of the principlbs of genuine 
architecture and yet be able to deviate from them in order 
to attain the end in view. Architecture, in the higher - 
sense, ought to have an earnest, lofty, and steadfast 
character and expression — it can scarcely attend to what 
is graceful without becoming weak — and yet upon the 
stage everything has to present a graceful appearance. 
Theatrical architecture should be light, ornamental, and 
varied, and yet should at the same time represent the 
goi^ous, the lofty, and the noble. The decorations, 
especially of the background, ought in fiict to be tableaux ; 
the ficene-painter has to go a step fiirther than the land- 
scape-painter, who must also understand how to modify 
architecture according to his requirements. The scenic 
decorations to Palmira furnish instances from which the 
rules of scene painting might be deduced ; there are six 
scenes which follow one another in two acts without any 
single one being repeated ; they aie designed with 
judicious variety and gradatioD, One sees from them 
that the artist is acquainted with al! the resources of 
genuine architecture, even when he builds as never would 
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or should be built ; everything retains the semblance of 
possibility, and all his constructions are based upon the 
idea of what is demanded by reality. BAb omamentatioDS 
are very rich, but applied and distributed with genuine 
taste. In the case of the artist in question we have an 
example of the great stucco-school which exists in Milan, 
and of which a knowledge can be got from the prints of 
AlbertoUi. All the proportions tend to what is slender, 
as do likewise all the figures, statues, bas-reliefs, and 
painted lookers-on; the excessive length and powerfal 
gestures of many of the figures are not mere mannerism, 
but have been required to be thus by necessity and taste. 
The colouring is faultless, and the style of painting very 
free and bold. The work exhibits all the perspective 
contrivances, all the charms of masses arranged accord- 
ing to the different points of direction. The several parts 
are perfectly distinct and clear without being hard, and 
the whole is most admirably consistent. One perceives 
in the endless details the result of the studies of a great 
school, and the knowledge which has been acquired by 
several generations of men, and it may doubtless be 
said that this style of Art is here brought to its highest 
point ; a pity it is that the man's health is so delicate and 
that his life is despaired of. I will see that what I have 
here given as a mere hurried sketch shall be arranged and 
worked out in a better manner. 

And now farewell, and let me hear from you again soon. 
I am often by you on your peaceful height, and when it is 
raining hard I think of the rushing of the Leutra* and its 
windings. 

I shall not come back till I feel a surfeit of empiricism, 
as we cannot think of a totality. Farewell, and give my 
kind greetings to all. 

G. 
358. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Frankfort, August 17, 1797. 
A thought has struck me which, as it may be important 
for the rest of my journey, I will at once communicate to 

* A little river which flows past Jena. 
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you BO as lo have your opinion in how far it may be right 
and in liow far I am right in allowing myself to lie led by 
it. In following the calm and cold path of an observer, 
nay, of mere looker-on, I very soon remarked that the 
ucconnts which I had given of certain objects waa in some 
measure Bentimental, and this struck me bo foioibly that I 
■was instantly induced to reflect upon the cause, and found 
the following to be the etate of the case. In general that 
which I see and experience combines very well with all 
ray other knowledge, and is not unpleasant to me, because 
I class it with the general mass of what I know, and it 
helps to increase my capital. On the other hand, I could 
not name anything met with on my whole journey, that has 
in any way given rise in me to eentiment {Em^Jindwtg), the 
fact being that I am to-day as compoaed and unmoved e 
under the most ordinary circumBtances and occurrencei 
Whence, therefore, comes this Kceming Rtate of senti- 
iiientality, which is to me the more remarkable because for 
some time past I have felt no trace of it in my nature, 
unleBS the poetic mood could be so called? Might one, 
therefore, not be poetically disposed towards a subject that 
is not wholly poetical itself, and hence be in a certain 
inteimediate state ? 

1 have carefully observed the objects which pi'oduce 
tliia etfeot and have found to my astonishment that in fact 
they are symbolical, that is (as I scarcely need Bay), 
they are eminent cases which, in characteristic variety, 
stand aa the representatives of many others, embrace a 
certain totality in themselves, demand a certain sucoes- ' 
sion, excite Bimilar and foreign subjects in my mind, and 
thus, from within as well as from without, lay claim to a 
certain oneness and universality. Hence they are what | 
a happy subject is to a poet, happy objects for the j; 
and as one cannot give them any poetic form, because , 
one recapitulates them to oneself, one has at least to 
give them an ideal form, that is, a human form io the 
higher sense, in fact, what in the much-afoused expression 
is called sentimental. Hence you Will not laugh but only 
smile when, to my o\vn astonishment, I tell you that, if I i 
should note down anything of my travels for friends or I 
_for the public, I shall be in danger of writing a 
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journey. Yet I would not, as you know, fear any word, 
even the most depreciatory, if the treatment justified me in 
what I did, nay, even though I could be so fortunate as to 
give the depreciated word back its dignity, 

I refer you to what you yourself have so beautifully 
unfolded, to what is the customary language between us, 
and would ask : when is a sentimental phenomenon (which 
we dare not despise be it ever so troublesome) intolerable? 
I answer : when the ideal is directly connected with what 
is common. This can happen only in the case of an empty 
stylo, wanting both in substance and form, for this would 
annihilate both the idea and the object ; the former, which I 
can be significant and occupy itself only with what is signi- 
ficant, and the latter, which can be thoroughly good and 
right without being significant. 

As yet I have found but two such objects : the pubhc 
square in which I am living — ^which, in regard to its posi- 
tion and all that takes place in it, is symbolical at every 
moment ; and the area occupied by my grandfather's house, 
courtyard, and garden — which has been converted by wise, 
enterprising people fr6m its contracted patriarchal con- 
dition, as occupied by an old magistrate of Frankfort, into 
a most useful market-place. The house itself, by strange 
coincidences, was destroyed at the time of the bombardment, 
and although for the most part now a mere mound of 
debris, is worth double what was paid for it to my people 
eleven years ago by the present proprietors. Now, in so 
far as it may be supposed that the place will again be pur- 
chased and rebuilt by some new speculator, you will easily 
perceive that in more than one sense it must, and especially 
according to my view, stand as a symbol of many thousands 
of other cases in this thriving mercantile city. 

In this case, of course, there is in addition the loving 
remembrance I have of it ; but when, on the further course 
of my journey, having been made observant by these cases, 
I direct my attention not merely to what is remarkable^ 
but to what is significant, I cannot fail to gather in a rich 
harvest for myself and others. I will first try here, and 
see what I can observe of the symbolical, but shall more 
particularly study this subject in regard to places with 
which I am unacquainted, and am now seeing for the first 
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r tme. If I BTicceed in this, then — witlioiit wishing to 

puisne the trial very extensively, and yet going into the 

W depth in every case, and always as far I may be permitted — 

L I cannot fail to carry away booty enough from well-known 

R lands and regions. 



STdl me your thoughts on this subject lu good time, i 
that I may be instructed, confirmed, invigorated ai 
t cheersd. The matter is an important one, for it annuls the 



contradiction which lies between my nature and direct e: 
perienoB, and which in former years I was never able to 
solve immediately and happily. For I confess that 1 would 
rathe have turned straight home again, in order to work 
out of my inmost being phantoms of every kind, than to 
have igain, aa hitherto, to buffet with the million-faced 
Hydrt of Empiiioism ; for he who does not seek pleasure 
or advantage from it had better draw back in good time. 

Thus much for to-day, although I have another im- 
portant chapter of a similar kind to discuss, which I mean 
to takt in hand one day soon, and beg you to give me your 
thouglta on the subject. Farewell, my kind greetings to 
your sircle, and please do not let any one except those 
dearei to you know or hear anything of my letters. 

G. 



350,— Skwiller /o Goethk. 

Jeoa, August 17, 1797. 

'The description which you give me of Frankfort and 
large towns in general is not comforting, either to the 
poet or to the philosophei", but tiie truth of it is very evi- 
dent, and it being now an estalDlished point that a man 
poetises and pbilosophisea only for himself, nothing can be 
sail against it ; on the contrary, it strengthens one in the 
good path that has been entered upon, and cuts off all 
tenptation of applying poetry to anything outward. 

This much has ideo become clear to me from my few 
experiences, that, taken as a whole, people can be made 
eilher very happy or very unhappy by poetry, and, it seems 
to me, where the one end is not to be attained the other 
should be our aim. They must be discomforted and au 
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end put to their own self-satisfaction, they must be 
thrown into a state of uneasiness and surprisa Poetry 
must confront them either as a Genius or as a Spectre. By 
this means alone will people learn to believe in the 
existence of Poetry, and to have respect for the poe:;. I 
have, moreover, nowhere found this respect greater thin in 
this set of persons, although, at the same time, il was 
nowhere so unfruitful and so wanting in inclination. Ther e 
is somethinjg that speaks to the poet in everything, and 
VOU'lHay 1)0 ever so uiitelieving"^a reSBSli "Still you will 
have to admit that this X ij the germ of idealism, anc that 
it IS this alone that prevents leal life, with jte jcoimion 
Empiricisni, from destroying all susceptibility for the 
poetical. It is indeed true that this is far from being 

sufficient to promote.a gfiftfliftQlypQ^tigai, and aegt^^ state 
of mind, in fact, this state of mind is frequently hiidered 
by it, just as freedom is through mgyail , teiSldspciej ; but 
much is already gained by an outlet from Empricism 
being opened up. 

I have, as I see, acquired but little honour with my pro- 
tege, Herr Schmidt, but I will hope for the best til.' I can 
do so no longer. I happen, in fact, to be in that decorate 
case when it becomes a matter of consequence to rce that 
other people should be worth something, and that sonaething 
should be made out of them ; hence I shall hold by this 
Holderlin and Schmidt as long as possible. 

Herr Schmidt, as he is now, is indeed but the counter- 
caricature of the Frankfort empirical world, and just as 
this city has no time to look into itself, so this man and 
others in a similar position cannot get out of themselves 
at all. In the one case, I might say, we have sentiment 
enough, but no object for it; in the other, the bare, empty 
object without sentiment. And thus we everywhere have 
only the materials for a man such as the poet requires, but 
they are scattered, and have not taken hold of one anotier. 

I should like to know whether this Schmidt, this Eichier, 
and this Holderlin, would, under all circumstances, have 
remained absolutely as subjective, as eccentric, and as 
monosyllabic? Whether it is not owing to something 
primitive, simply the want of aesthetic nourishment and 
influence from without, and the opposition of the empiric 
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woi'ld, in which tLey live, against tLeir idealiKtio tendency, 
that has produced this unfortunate result, I am very much 
inclined to believe the latter to have heen the case, and 
even though a powerful and happy nature overcomes every- 
thing, still it aeems to me that many a good talent is lost 
in this way. 

Youi' remark that those who enter the domain of poetry 
from a certain class, poasesfi a certain amount of earneetnesB 
and intenseness, hut no freedom, calmness and clearness, is 
doubtless very true. Earnestness and intenseness are the 
neoesaary and natural consequence when inclination and 
occupation come into conflict, when one is isolated and 
thrown back upon oneself; hence the merchant's son who 
writes poetry must be possessed of greater depth than 
usual if be is to think only of some such thing. But it is 
just aa natural that ho should tiirn more to the moral side 
than to the testhetic, inasmuch as he feels with passionate 
vehemence, is driven into hiuiself, and finds that objects 
repel rather than that they lay hold of him, and hence he 
can never succeed in obtaining a clear and calm survey of 



I find a further proof of this obaervation of yours in 
the fact that those who take to poetry after having had a 
liberal education show a certtuu freedom, clearness and 
readiness, but little earnestness and intenseness. In the 
case of the former, what is characteristic almost approaches 
caricature, and always with a certain amount of one- 
sidedness and harshness ; with the latter, we have to fear 
a want of what is characteristic, insipidity and almost 
ahallownesB. I should say that the latter come nearer to 
the sesthetic in form, the former more in regard to the sub- 
stance. Ill comparing our Jena and Weimar poetesses, I 
have made some observations which I mean to communicate 
to you some day. Our friend Mereau has, in fact, a certain 
intenseness, and at times even a dignity of feeling, and a 
certain amount of depth also, cannot be denied her. Only 
her character has been formed dn solitude and in a kind of 
opposition to the world. On the other hand, Amalia Imhof 
has taken up poetry, not for the love of the thing, but for 
fancy's sake, and will do no more than play with it all her 
life. But because, according to my idea, the {esthetic is at 
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ODce both seriouBneas and pluy, the eeriousness being based 
in the substanoe, and the play in tha form. Merean will 
always laiBs the pootio elBmenl; in the form, Imboi' always 
in the eubstaaoe. With tay siater-in-Iaw the case ia a 
peauliar oDe,sho baa the good points of both, but too great 
an amount of imagiiiatiou koQps bor from the actual point 
upon which all depends. 

I think I have already told you that I sent Kosegarten (t 
letter giving him my opinion, and telling him that I wu 
anxiouti to have hia answer. He has now written to me, 
and IB very gmtefiU fur my fraukneea. But how little 
hope there is of helping bim I see from the fact that, in 
the Gelf-same letter, he encloses the table of contents of 
hia poemB, which ooiild only have been written by a mad 
man. Certain people are beyond help, and especially lie 
whose brow the goda hava encircled with a brfbzen band.* 

Here at last is my Ihycaa. I trust you may bo satis- 
fied with it. I oonfees that in looking more closely into 
the subject I found more diffionlties thun I had at first an- 
ticipated, however I think I have overcome moat of thom. 
The two main poiniK upon which things depended, seemed 
to me in thejtrai place to give the narrative a continuity 
which the rough story did not possess, and necondly, to pro- 
duce the proper state of mind for the effect. X have not 
been able to put the last touches to it to-day, as I did not 
get finished till yesterday evening ; I am, moreover, vary 
anxious that you shoold read the ballad soon, so that j nuy 
still have the benefit of your suggestions. The pleasantast 
news would be to hear that I had mot your wishes in all 
essential points. 

Here also are two proof-sheets of the Almanack. I ghail 
enclose my next letter to you direct to Ootta, as by tlie 
end of the month I presomo you will have left Frankfort. 

My health during the last week has again been better, 
and all the rest of our houeehold are well. My wife sendg 
kind greetings. Of the Humboldta I have not heaid 
anything since they left Dresden, Of Qottor's legacy I 
have received his opera Tlie MitcJianled Island, which ia an 
adaptation of Shakespeare's Tensest. I have read the first 
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act, whicli, liowever, is very weak and voiy meagre food. 
However, I tbank heaven, that I havo got Bome sheets 
wherewith, to fill the Moren, and this, moreover, from a, 
classical authoi', who before his death complained ko 
bitterly about tho Xenia. Hence, fherefore, Gotter, wlio 
during his lifetime would have nothing to do with the 
Soreit, shall be forced to make his appearanco in it after 
his decease. 

Farewell, and let mo soon hoar from yoii again. 

SCR. 



360 n. — GojirnE to Scrillek. 

Frankforl, August 22, 1797. 

Your rich and beantiful little packet came to me in good 
time. I think of leaving this in a, few days, and can 
only send you a few words from here about what you have 
sent me. 

The Almanack has already a splendid appearance, espe- 
cially when one knows what is yet to come. 

Your Cranes of Ibycus I tlunk veiy successfnl ; the 
transition to the theatre is very good, and the Ohorua of 
the Eumenidea in the proper place. This tnm having 
once been devised, the whole story cannot now exist 
without it, and hence, should I still think of my working 
out my idea, I should likewise have to introduce this Chorus. 

Now let mo make some other suggestions : 1. The 
cranes as Urds of passage should be a whole flock, flying 
over Ibycus as well as over the theatre. They should 
come as a natural phenomenon , and thus be like the sun 
and other normal appearances. This would also rid the 
story of the element of wonder, which it does not require 
to possess ; the birds are perhaps only a part of the great 
migrating flock, and thus what is accidental alone oon- 
stitutos what of presentiment and strangeness the story 
contains. 2. Further, after the 14th verse,* where the 
Furies have retired, I should add another verse, in order to 
describe the state of mind produced by the words of the 
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Chorus upon the people, to pass over from the serious 
utterances of the good to the reckless amusement of the had, 
and then to cause the murderer — stupidly, harshly and 
loudly, it is true, hut only within the hearing of his imme- 
diate neighhours — to make his foolish exclamation. This 
would give rise to a fracas hetween him and those of the 
audience nearest to him, wherehy the attention of the 
people would he drawn to him, etc. By this means, as 
well as by the flock of birds, everything would be enacted 
in a natural way, which in my opinion would add to the 
effect, because the 16th verse, as it now stands, begins too 
loudly and importantly, and leads one to expect something 
different. If in one or two passages you pay a little more 
attention to the rhyme, the rest will easily be managed, 
and I congratulate you upon this successful work. 

I have been making some experiences in regard to the 
actual state of an attentive traveller, and have discovered 
wherein the fault of books of travel veiy often consists. 
Let the point of view taken by the traveller be whichever 
one he pleases, still his view of things will ever be one- 
sided, and his judgment will be a hasty one ; on the other 
hand, the view taken from this one side is very vivid, and 
the judgment formed is in a certain sense correct. I have 
therefore had a blank book made into which I mean to 
stitch all the various kinds of public papers that I come 
across — daily newspapers, weekly papers, extracts from 
sermons, ordinances, play-bills, price-lists — and shall then 
add to tljese, remarks of my own of what I see and observe, 
by way of giving my opinion at the moment ; I shall then 
talk these subjects over in company and bring forward 
my opinion, for I shall then soon see in how far I am 
well-informed, and in how far my judgment corresponds 
with the judgment of well-informed men. Thereupon I 
shall again enter my new experience and information into 
my collection ; in this way 1 shall gather materials wrhich 
at some future time will be sufficiently interesting as 
regards outward and inward life. If, together with this 
preliminary knowledge and my mental practice, I continue 
to find pleasure in carrying out this work for a time, I 
shall collect a great quantity of material. 

A few poetical_ subjects have already occurred to me, 
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these I shall carefully Btow away in my heart ; one 
never know at the first momeiit what may, at a future 
time, separate itself from the rough experience as true 
aahstance. 

Notwithstanding this, I will not deny that I have 
several times been seized with a longing for the valley of 
the Saal, and were I to-day to he transposed thither, I 
should at once, without taking one look back, be able to 
set to work with my Favst or some other poetical work. 

TToHeBsto'w will probably at present be engaging you 
thoughts but little or not at all, as the Almanack has to h 
attended to. If, however, you are at work with it, let m 
hear Bomething about it. 

The theatre here is in a certain sense not bad, but 
much too weakly provided with actors ; true, about a year 
ago it suffered a very severe fihock. I really do not know 
what play of any worth and dignity could be given here at 



360 1. 

August 23, 1707, 
In addition to what I said yesterday about the ballad, 
I muMt to-day, for the sake of greater distinctness, add a 
few words mere. As the middle is so very successful I 
wish that you would add a few stanzas to the exposition, 
for in any case the poem la not too long. Meo voto the 
cranes were already seen by wandering Ibycus ; as a 
traveller he would compare himself with the travelling 
birds ; as a gnest, he would, with the guests, look iipon it 
as a good presentiment, and, when in the hands of the 
murderers, would then eill upon the already known cr 
his travelling companions, as witnesses, Now, had it been 
considered of any advantage, he might have seen thin flock 
even while on board the ship. You see from what I s: 
yesterday that I am anxious to make a long and broad 
st*>ry out of these cranes, which I think would again 
connect itself well with the long involved threads of the ' 
Eumenides. I told you yesterday my opinion in regard to 
the end. Otherwise, I have nothing further in ray own 
sketch that you could make use of in your poem. 
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Yesterdiiy Holderliii camo to see me; he looks uomewhat 
depressed and sickly, Imt he is very amiable, and modestly, 
nay, timidly franlt. He spoke about various subjects in a 
manner that betrayed Lim as one of your school, and many 
/ ideas he has so thoroughly made his own, that he eould 
j readily take up many a thing. I advised him to write 
/ short poems, aud to choose in every case a subject of human 
I interest. He seemed still to have some predilection for 
the Middle Ages, in which I could nut encourage Lim. I 
shall probably uot see Captain Steigentesch ; he comea and 
I goes ; I missed him several times ■when I called, and a note 
I which I left for him on the last occasion he will perhaps 
L— not receive till after my departure. My kind greetings 
to your dear wifo and our poetical lady-frieuds. I have 
always been in hopes of sending you something for our 
Almanaek of fJie Mvaes ; perhaps the air of Saabia may l>e 
more productive. In reality, it is only after leaving this 
I that I start out into foreign parts, and shall therefore the 

^^H^ more eagerly look for a letter from you at Cotta's. 

P 

' 3P1. — Goethe to ScmiLut. 

Frankfort, August '2i, 1707. 
Before leaving this I mnst tell you of a work which I 
have commenced, and which will probably be for the 
Soren. I have before mo about two hundred French 
satirical engravings ; after having arranged them I £nd 
them directed ; 
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I. Against Foreign affair 
(a.) England. 
(Jj.) The Pope, 
(e.) Austria. 

n. Agaiml Home a^ain 



) S'olliea of Faeliion 

1. Bepresentad in theic esaggeralion. 

2. Id their relation to one another. 

3. In their rpJation to antiqaated lollies. 

4. In tulatioa k> finauco »iid other political 
(f.) AgHiuBt thoee Iioetile to Ait, 
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I am nuw beginning to deaoribe each one Beparately, and 
they are pretty succeBsful ; for ae most of them suggest 
something to the mind, and are witty, symtoiical and 
allegorical, they oft^n present tLemselves to the imagina- 
tion as wel!, and even better, than they do to the eye ; 
having so large a quantity of material to survey, one can 
make some veiy good observations on French geniua and art 
in general ; and even though one Could not, and has not 
even the intention of doing as Lichlenberg wonld do, still the 
view taken is always gay and cbeorful enough to make it 
pleasant reading. In Switzerland I shall be sure to 6nd 
more, and perhaps also the earlier ones, A very good 
essay could be made out of these, and the October number 
would get a tolerable contribution. Some have already 
been given in the Mercury and the Jountal of Fashion and 
elsewhere, which I shall now inelndo with the rest. I am 
in hopes of finding many a thing like these and of a similar 
kind on my journey, and that after the month of October 
I shall again be able to offer yoti some good coutributions ; 
for in fact one need only take a thing properly in hand for 
it to be done. 1 have double pleasure in our present 
Almanack, for it was in reality by sheer resolution and 
perseverance on our part that we got it started. If only 
you keep your poetical friends of both soxea in a slate of 
good humour and activity, next spring wo shall only 
require about four weeks to compile our next. 

Patewell, and write to me olten and fully. My box is 
off to Stuttgart, and if the weather, which has lately been 
rainy, cold and dismal, clears again, as it seems inclined 
to do, I shall start at once. I should like to croas the 
mountain-road on a bright day. 



362. — HcHiLLBB te Goethe. 

Jonfl, Augual 30, 1797. 

I thought myself on the road to i-ocovory when I last 

wrote to you, but for the last iveek I b.ive been suflering 

fioni a severe influenza, and tioubltii with au obstinate 

cough which is going the round of the house. The fevei 
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it is true, has left me to-day, but my cough still plagues 
me very much, and my head feels shaken to pieces. I tell 
you this, dear friend, only by way of an excuse for my 
silence. 

We are anxiously expecting news from you, and want to 
know where you are now to be found. Herewith you will 
receive new proof-sheets. 

Your dear letter which I received on the 20th I must 
defer answering till my head is again clear. 

Even on your journey, dear friend, I shall have to 
torment you. Do think sometimes of the Horen, and see 
whether your journey itself cannot contribute something. 
The need is great, and all the more so at present as 
I myself am useless to give any help. With such inter- 
ruptions as I have just experienced, I shall have trouble 
enough in finding inclination and time for my Bell, which 
is not nearly cast yet. 

Keep cheerful and in good health, and continue to enliven 
me even from a distance. We and all belonging to us 
think of you with the most heartfelt interest. My wife 
sends a thousand greetings. 

Farewell. Sch. 

A few minutes ago, to our unexpected and great delight, 
your last letter came in. Accept my heartfelt thanks for 
what you say about my Ibycus. Those suggestions of 
yours which it is in my power to follow shall certainly be 
made use of. . I have here again very distinctly felt how 
much is accomplished by a vivid knowledge of things even 
in the case of invention. I knew the cranes only from a 
few similes which served the occasion, and the want of a 
vivid view of things caused me to overlook the good use 
which could be made of this natural phenomenon. I will 
try and give the appearance of the cranes more breadth 
and importance, inasmuch as they are the heroes of Fate. 
How I am to alter the transition to the exclamation made 
by the murderer I do not as yet exactly see, although I 
feel that something ought to be done there.* However, 
as soon as I am in the proper humour for it, something 
may occur to me. 

♦ The 19th verse was subsequently introduced here. 
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Again accept my thanks for your letter. If my health 
will permit me, I shall write again the day alter to-morrow 
for certain. 

Farewell, Sea. i 

363 a, — Goethe lo Schiller, 

Stntlgari, August 30, 1797, 

Having last night repeatedly called upon you— as tho 
patron saint of all such as suffer from eleepleasness — for 
suppiirt, and having actually felt myself strengthened 
by your example to survive one of the most grievous 
adventurea with bugs in the belly of the Roman Emperor, 
I must now, in accordance with my vow, at once give you 
an account of my doings. 

On the 25th I left Frankfort, and had a pleasant drive 
under a clouded sky as far as Heidelberg, where during 
the whole of the following day, in the most brilliant sun- 
light, I gazed in ecstacy on the scenery around. 

On the 27th I set off very early, rested during the heat 
at Sinzheim, and arrived early at Heilbronn. This town 
and its suiroundinga interested me very much. I spent 
the 28th there, and left early on the 29th, ao that I was in 
Ludwigsburg by 9 o'clock. At five in the evening I again 
set off. and entered Stuttgart just as the sun was sotting. 
This town, encircled as it is with hills, looked very solemn 
in the evening twilight. 

Eariy this morning I reconnoitred the town by myself. 
Its situation, and particularly its avenues, pleased me very 
much, Herr Eapp I found to b© a very amiable man, and 
a good connoisseur of the fine arts ; in landscape -drawing 
he shows a very fair amount of talent, good knowledge, 
and experience. We went at once toProfesf^orDannecfcer'a, 
wherb I saw a finished model in gypsum of Hector scolding 
Paris, somewhat above life-size; also a lecliaing, naked 
female figure in the character of the love-aick Bappho; 
this was finished in gypsum and b^un in marble. Further, 
a small sitting figure, mourning, designed as an ornament 
for a room. At his house I likewise saw a model in 
gypsum of the head of the present Duke, which is said to 
be especially successfn], in marble ; also a bust of himself, 
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which, without being exaggerated, is intellectual and ani- 
mated. But what especially struck me was the original cast 
of your bust, which exhibits so much truth and finish as 
actually to create astonishment. The cast which you possess 
does not give one any idea of this work. It is being worked 
in marble, and if it is as successfully executed will be a very 
remarkable piece of sculpture. I saw other small models 
of. his which were very well conceived and planned ; but 
he fails where all our modem artists fail, namely, in the 
choice of subjects. This matter, which we have discussed, 
and latterly again in connection with my treatise on 
Laokoon, always presents itself to me as one of the highest 
importance. When shall we poor artists of these latter 
days be able to rise up to this main idea ? 

I also saw at his house a vase of grey-striped alabaster 
by Isopi, of whom Wolzogen told us so much. However, 
it surpasses all description, and no one can form any con- 
ception of the perfection of the work without having seen 
it himself. The stone, as regards colour, is not pleasing, 
but all the more so as a material ; for, owing to its being 
more easy to manipulate than marble, it is possible to do 
things with it that could not be accomplished in marble. 
If Cellini, as we may believe, conceived and completed his 
leaves and decorations in gold and silver in this manner, 
one cannot take it ill of him for having himself spoken 
with delight of his own works. 

That part of the castle which was burnt down in the 
time of Duke Charles, just as it was finished, is now being 
rebuilt, and at present the men are working at the pro- 
jections and the roofs. Isopi is modelling the different 
parts, which will then be set in by other workers in stucco. 
His ornamentations are very ingenious and tasteful ; he 
has a special liking for birds, of which he makes very good 
models, and combines in a pleasing manner with other 
decorations. The composition of the whole shows origin- 
ality and lightness. 

In Professor Scheffauer's studio (I did not find him) I 
saw a sleeping Venus with an Amor uncovering her ; it is 
of white marble, good in execution and design, except that 
the arm which she has thrown back under her head does 
not look well from the chief point of view. Also a few 
bas-reliefe on antique subjects, and the models of the 
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monument wiieli the wife of the present Duke is having 
erected, at the request of the people and of har family, in 
commemoration of the Prince'ts restoration to health. The 
obelisk hM already been placed on the Schlossplatz, adorned 
with the models in plaster oasts. 

In the absence of Professor Hetsch, his wife showed us 
over his studio. The painting representing his family, all 
the figures in which are life-size, possesses great merit, 
and his own portrait, in particular, is esoeedingly true and 
natural. The picture was painted in Eome. His portraits 
are very good and life-like, and aro said to be excellent 
likenesses. He is working at an historical picture from 
the Meisiade* where Mary is conversing with I'orlia, 
I'ilate's wife, about tie bliss of eternal life, and is oon- 
viocing her of it. What do you say to the choice of euch 
a Bubjeot ? And what can be the expression of a face 
which, in anticipation, is supposed to feel the delightit of 
heaven ? Besides these, he haa two studies from nature 
for the head of Portia ; the one is a Eoman woman, a 
Bplendid brunette, full of mind and feeling ; the other a 
blunde, a good soft German. Tlie expression of buth faces 
is of course nothing less than supernatural, for if such a 
painting is to bo mude it dare not exhibit any individual 
features. However, the head of the Boman woman one 
would like ever to have before one's eyes. A downright 
Qarman idea has put me quits out of humour. Straugo 
that a good plastic artist should vie with the poet, when, 
in reality, that which he is alono able to create and ought 
to create could put the poet in a state of desperation ! 

I found Professor Miiller standing beside tiie portrait of 
Graff, painttd by Grafi' himself. The head is most excel- 
lent, the artist's eye posseBses the greatest brilliancy, but 
the position — his leaning over the back of a choir — does 
not please me, the less so as the back of the cliair ie carved, 
and the figure therefore seems to be perforated. The 
engraving otherwise promises likewise to be excellent. 
He is ful'ther at work upon Alto the death of a general, 
And itn American, a young man who fell at Bunker's 
Hill. The painting is by Trumbull, an American, and 
} the merits of an artist and the defects of an 

" lilnjisfock'o work. 
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amateur. Its merits are — ^very characteristic and admir- 
ably struck likenesses as to face ; its defects — dispropor- 
tions between tbe different figures among one another and 
their various parts. It is very well composed as regards 
the subject, and very judiciously coloured for a painting in 
which so many red uniforms had to be introduced ; yet 
upon a first impression its effect is glaring until one 
becomes reconciled to it on account of its merits. The 
engraving is upon the whole very successful, and tbe 
vaiious parts are admirably done. I also saw an admirable 
print of the excellent engraving of the last King of France. 
Towards evening we paid a visit to Consistoriairath 
Euoff, who has a splendid collection of drawings and 
engravings, some of which aie framed and hung up for the 
pleasure and convenience of amateurs. We then went to 
Herr Kapp*s garden, and I again had an opportunity of 
enjoying his intelligent and correct judgment upon many 
subjects in art, as well as upon Dannecker's sprightliness. 



3636. — Goethe to Schiller. 

August 31, 1797. 

This is what I did with mj^self yesterday, and you will 
see that my day was pretty well spent. I have several 
remarks to make. Especially melancholy for architecture 
was the reflection : what might not Duke Charles, in his 
striving after a certain kind of greatness, have been able 
to effect had he obtained an insight into the true meaning 
of art, and been fortunate enough to find able artists to 
carry out his plans? However, it is very evident his 
liking consisted merely in a fondness for a certain imposing 
and hhowy style without taste, and in his earlier days 
architecture in France, from whence he took his models, 
had itself become degenerated. I am at present fall of 
desire to see Hohenheim. 

Having written all this as if you were not acquainted 
with the greater part of it already, I must now tell you that 
on my journey, I have been thinking of a species of poetry 
which we must cultivate more in future, and which will 
perhaps be of good service to our next Almanack. This is 
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CotivergatiotiS in Verse. Wo haTe some very pleaBing things 
of this deBcription in a certain period of early German lite- 
rature, and many a thought can be expressed in thia form, 
only we must first enter well into it and win from it what 
is peonliiir to it. I have begun a conversation between a 
boy, ill love with a miller's daughter, and the ni ill-stream, 
and hope soon to be able to send it to yon. This turn 
gives life to the poetical, the tropical, and the allegorical, 
and it is a very good species of verse on a journey where 
BO many objects speak to one. 

It is also very curious to observe what kinds of objects 
adapt thetoselves to this particular mode of treatment. To 
return to the complaints I made above, I cannot tell you 
how uncomfortable I feel about the mistakes that are made 
in regard to subjects, more especially in the case of sculp- 
ture ; for these artists evidently pay most dearly for the 
failings and erroneous conceptions of the times. As soon 
as I see Meyer and can make use of the ideas he ha,s com- 
municated to me, I mean at once to set to and, at all events, 
write down the chief points. Meanwhile please continue 
to think over poetical forms and subjects. 

1 have likewise at various times had occasion to reflect 
upon what is dramatically comic ; the result of these re- 
flections is, that it can be perceived only in a large and 
more or less rude mass of people, and that unfortunately 
) such capital that we could poetically turn to 



As for the rest, people here have suffered and are etUl 
suffering a great deal from the war. If, as it is said, the 
French have taken away five millions out of the country, 
the Imperial troops, it seems, have already consumed as 
much as sixteen millions. On the other hand, as a 
stranger, one is astonished at the immense fertility of this 
part of the country, and thus can readily understand how 
it is possible for it to hear such burdens. 

You and yours are remeuibered here with much affection 
and pleasure, nay, I may say, with enthusiasm. And here- 
with I must bid you farewell for to-day. Cotta has very 
kindly invited me to stay with him ; I have gratefully 
acc"^pted the invitation, for hitherto, especially in hot 
weather, I have suffered more in the inns than on tho road. 
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September 4, 1787* 

This letter may now finally be sent o£f ; I trust I may 
find one from you at Ootta's in Tubingen, where I hope to 
be soon. Here things have gone very well with me, and I 
have felt myself very happy in the society to which your 
little note introduced me. They have entertained me in 
all kinds of ways, have endeavoured to let me see every- 
thing, and introduced me to several of their acquaintances. 
If Meyer were here I might easily have been persuaded to 
remain longer. It is natural, amidst the many subjecti 
of art and science I have met with here, that I am now 
only just beginning to perceive a number of things which 
I might make use of with advantage ; for it is really ourious 
what a perpetual striving there is among men. But what 
specially delights me, and would really make a prolonged 
stay here exceedingly pleasant, is that in the short time 
spent with those persons whom I have more frequently 
met, I have really made some advance in culture by an 
interchange of ideas, so that the intercourse has been 
fruitful on both sides. With Dannecker I have actually 
come to an understanding on some points, and Happ seems 
inclined to agree with us in others ; his is a most accom- 
modating, cheerful, and liberal nature. His principles are 
indeed still the principles of an amateur, which, as is well 
known, have an entirely peculiar toumure, not exactly very 
favorable to genuine Art ; but he soon naturally and 
actively feels an artist's motives, even though they diifer 
from his own. I think of leaving this the day after to« 
morrow, and hope to find a letter from you in Tubingen. 

In addition to haying been pretty busily engaged in 
making notes of what I have been doing, I have taken note 
of various things suggested by conversations and circum- 
stances ; these will by degrees be made into short essays, 
which may perhaps in the end be connected together. 

Farewell. Give my kind greetings to all, and continue 
from time to time to send me a letter addressed to Cotta, 
whom I will keep informed as to where I am staying. 

G. 
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Your letter of the 30th of August, which I received on 
my arrival in Tubingen, proreiisod that a second letter 
should follow soon ; this, however, has not yet come. 
I aincerely hope that the feeling of iUneas of which you 
wrote to me has not been the oaitse of the delay. 

I am glad that what I wrota to you about Ibt/pus may 
prove uBeful ; it was the idea upon which, in reality, I had 
intended to work out my own plan. In connection with 
your otherwise happy treatment of the Bubject, the ballad 
as a whole may thereby attain completeness and roundncRs. 
If only you oould also finish ynur Sell for the Almanaclc, 
for this poem will be one of its chief and special omamentB. 

Since the 4th of September, the day on which I de- 
spatched my last letter, I have been most fortunate in all 
things. I reraainod in Stuttgart three days longer, during 
which I made the acquaintance of some other persona and 
saw a great many things of int«i-est. "When I perceived 
that my i-elation to Eapp and Dannecker was becoming 
more intimate, and that both were not disinclined to accept 
many a principle which thenretically I held to be of great 
importance, and they, on tlieir part, communicated to me 
many a thing that was good, ^reeable, and useful, I deter- 
mined to read my Hermann to them, which accordingly I 
one evening accomplished. I had every reason to be pleased 
with tlie effect it produced, and these hours have been very 
fniitful to us all. 

I have now been in Tubingen since the 7th, and daring 
the first days of fine weather thoroughly enjoyed the view 
of the surrounding country ; the dreary raining weather 
we are now having shall be robbed of its depressing in- 
fluence by social intercourse. At Cotta'a I have a clieerfal 
room and a cheerful though limited view into the valley 
of the !Neckar, between tiie old church and tho academy. 
However, 1 am preparing to leave this, and my next letter 
will he dated from Stftfa. Meyer is very well, and anxiously 
expecting me. It oannot at all be calculated what the 
otlact of our meeting will and can be. 

The more I get to know of Ootta the better I like him. 
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For a man of energetic thought and enterprising mercan- 
tile pursuits, he has an amount of moderation, gentleness, 
and collectedness, and of clearness and steadfastness of pur- 
pose, such as, I think, is rarely met with. I have become 
acquainted with several of the professors here, very esti- 
mable men in their different departments, way of thmkiiig, 
and mode of life ; they appear all to be well satisfied with 
their position, without exactly requiring lively academic in- 
tercourse. The great foundations seem to resemble the large 
edifices that enclose them ; they stand like calm colossuses 
based upon themselves, and do not show any special activity 
beyond what is requisite for their own maintenance. 

I have been very much struck with a small work of 
Kant*s which you are sure also to know : ProclamcUion of 
the Near Conclusion of a Treaiy for Eternal Pea>ce in Philo- 
sophy ; * it is a veiy valuable product of his way of think- 
ing, which, like everything else of his, contains the most 
splendid passages, yet in composition and style is even more 
Kantian than Kant. I am greatly pleased that aristocratic 
philosophers and preachers of prejudice could so irritate 
him as to make him oppose them with all his power. How- 
ever, it seems to me he nevertheless does Schlosser a wrong 
in accusing him, indirectly at least, of dishonesty. If 
Schlosser is at fault, his error probably lies in the fact of 
his ascribing to liis inward conviction a reality towards the 
outer world, and of his being obliged to do so in accordance 
with his character and way of thinking ; and who in 
theory and practice is altogether free from this presumption ? 
In conclusion, I have had a small joke copied out for you ; 
but do not make any use of it yet. This introduction will 
be followed by other three poems in the German, French, 
and Spanish style, which will together form a little romance. 

The Page and the MUiLER's Daughter.! 

Page, 

Where goest thou ? Where ? 
Miller's daughter so fair I 
Thy name, pray ? — 

* Verkiindigung des nahen AhschluMes eines Tractats zum ewigen 
Frieden in der FhUosophie, 

t The translation of this ballad is by E. A. Bowring, who has 
published some of Gtoethe's minor poems in a volume which forms 
part of Bohn's Standard Library. 
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Miller's Daughter. 
*Tis Lizzy. 

Page, 

Where goest thou ? Where ? 
With the rake in thy hand ? 

MiUer's Daughter, 

Father's meadows and land 
To visit, I'm busy. 

Page, 
Dost go there alone? 

MiUei's Daughter, 

By this rake, Sir, 'tis shown 
That we're making the hay ; 
And the pears ripen fast 
In the garden at last, 
So I'll pick them to-day. 

Page. 
Is't the silent thicket I yonder view ? 

Millers Daughter. 
Oh, yes I there are two ; 
There's one on each side. 

Page, 

I'll follow thee soon. 

When the sun bums at noou. 

We'll go there, ourselves from his rays to hide. 

And then in some glade all-verdant and deep— 

Miller's Daughter, 
Why, people would say — 

Page, 
Within mine arms thon gently wilt sleep. 

Miller*s Daughter, 

Your pardon, I pray, 
Whoever is kiss'd.by the nnller-maid. 
Upon the spot must needs be betray'd. 

Twould give me distress 
To cover with white 

Your pretty dark dress. 
Equal with equal I then all is right ! 
That's the motto in which I delight. 
I am in love with the miller boy. 
He wears nothing that I could destroy. 
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I must not forget to oongratalate you upon the happy 
progress which your Abnanack and your Knight of Tof 
genburg are making. 

G. 



365. — Schiller lo Goethe. 

Jena, September 7, 1797. 
Beceived in Sl&fa, September 23.] 

At last I am beginning to feel myself again, and to be in 
my usual state of mind. After sending off my last letter 
to you I became worse — I had not felt so ill for ver}' 
long — but finally an emetio put things into order again. 
Almost all my occupations were meanwhile brought to a 
standstill, and the few moments when I felt better had 
to be devoted to the Almanack. This sort of work, owing 
to its unceasing and inexorable monotony, has something 
salutary about it, for it will not brook caprice, and is as 
regular in making its presence felt as the daylight. One 
gathers together one*s strength because the work has to be 
done, and when one makes definite demands upon oneself 
the work is none the worse for it. We are nearly through 
with the printing of the Almanack, and if the accessory 
work — covers, title-pages, and music — does not hinder us, 
the little book may yet be sent out before Michaelmas. 

I have, in accordance with your advice, made essential 
alterations in my Ibycus ; the exposition is no longer so 
meagre, the hero of the ballad is more interesting, the 
cranes also fill the imagination more, and draw sufficient 
attention to themselves so that, at their last appearance, 
they are not entirely forgotten by what has gone befora 

But as regards your suggestion about the development, 
I found it impossible entirely to agree to it. If I allow 
the murderer's exclamation to be heard only by the spec- 
tators nearest to him, and a commotion to be created among 
the latter — ^which commotion and its cause would only 
gradually be spread among the rest of the theatre — I 
should burden myself with an amount of detail which, 
considering the impatient advance of expectation, w^ould 
embarrass me too much, weaken the whole, divide the 
attention, &c. The denouement, however, shall not end in 
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■what ie marvellona ; this I had no intention of doing oven 
in my first sketch of it, only I had left it too indefinite. 
The simple natural matter of chance, of course, must explain 
the catastrophe. This chance leads the flook of cranea to fly 
across the theatre; the murdeier ie among the epectatora; 
the play being perfoiTued has not indeed aiiected or crushed 
him — thie is not my intention — but it has reminded him of 
his crime, and hence also of that which occurred at the 
time I his mind has been struck by it; tha appearance of 
the cranea, therefore, must at this very moment take him 
by surprise ; he is a rough, etupid fellow, swayed by 
momentary impreasiouB; his loud exolamatiou is natural 
under the oircumstanoes. 

Further, as 1 imagine him sitting high up where the 
oommon people have their seats, he will, firatlij, be able to 
see the cranes before they have flown across the middle of 
the theatre ; in this way I contrive that the excluiuation 
oan precode the actual appearance of the cranes — upon 
which a great deal depends — and that therefore their 
actual appearance becomes of more importance. And, 
secondly, I intended that, by calling from above, hej can 
be the better heard; for in this case it is not at all 
improbable that the whole house should hear his cry, 
although all his words may not he uuderstnod. 

I have devoted an extra verae to the inipresBion which 
his exclamation creates, but the actual diKcovery of the 
deed, as the coasequence of tho cry, I intentionally did not 
describe more in detail. As soon as the way for dis' 
covering the murderer is opened (and this is done by the 
exclamation, together with the terror of despair which im- 
mediately follows), the ballad is at an end. It is not the 
poet's business to tell the rest. 

I have sent the ballad in its altered shape to BiHtiger, in 
order to heai' from him whether there is anything in it 
that is opposed to the customs of the ancient Greeks, As 
soon as it is returned to me I shall put the finishing touches 
to it, and then hasten with it to the press. In my nest 
letter I hope to be able to let you have it in print tugether 
with the whole of the remaining portion of the Almanack. 
Schlegel, too, has sent another romance, which treats of 
Arion's adventure with the dolphin. The idea may be 
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Tery good, but the way in which it is worked out seems In 
me to be cold, dry, and without interest. He also intendi 
to turn Sacontala into a ballad ; a curious undertaking for 
faim, and it would be well if his good angel kept him 
from it. 

Your last letter but one, dated the 17th, I received verj 
late, as Bottiger, to whom it was addressed, was abseDt. 
'Xbs sentimental phenomenon in you does not astonish me 
in the leaat, and I think yon have youreelf satitsfactarUj 
accounted for its exiatence. It is a necessity to poetical 
natures — if indeed the same cannot be Baid of humu 
nature in general — to tolerate a void as little aa possible, I 
to appropriate, by means of sentiment, as much of tba I 
world aa can be managed, to search into the depths of all I 
phenomena, and everywhere to seek humanity ae a whola 
If the object, as an individual person or thing, ia emp^, 
and consequently devoid of substance, in a poetical respeot, 
the imaginative faculty will then try what it can do with 
it, aud take it up from its symbolical side, and in this way 
make it speak to humanity. The sentimental (in a good 
sense) is, however, always an effect of the poetic endeavour 
which never becomes quite realised, whether it bo from 
causes contained in the object itself or from such as lie in 
ibe mind. Your caee seems to have been a poetical demand 
of this kind without a purely poetical state of mind and 
without a poetical object, and hence what you experienced 
ia nothing but the general oourMe of the sentiniental 
mode of feeling, and corroborates all that which we have 
established in regard to the matter. 

There is but one other remark I have to make. Ton 
express yourself in this case as if a great deal depended 
upon the object; this I cannot admit. It is true the object 
must »ignifij something, just as the poetical object must bi 
something ; but in the end it depends upon the mind aa to 
whether an object is to signify anything, and thus it seems 
to me that the emptiness or fulness lies more in the subject 
than in the object. It is the mind which fixes the boun- 
dary here, and I can in this case, as everywhere, distinguish 
between the ordinary and the intellectual, in the treatment 
and not in the choice of the subject. What the two pubUo 
squares were to you, you would perhaps, under different 
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circuniatances and a more thoroiigUy pyetio state of mind, 
have found in every street, bridge, every ship, a plough or 
any other mechanical instrument. 

Piay do not thrust these Kentiinental impresBions aside, 
but give Bxpresaion to them as often as you can. Nothing, 
■unlosB it be the poetic mood, bo purifies the mind from 
emptiness and commonness as this view of things ; every 
single object will thereby acquire a world of its own, and 
insignificant phenomena infinite depth. And even though 
it may not be poetic, still, as you youiself have said, it is 
human, and that which is human is ever the beginning of 
what is poetic, which is but its highest point. 

To-day, the 8th, I received a letter from Cotta, which 
tells me that you have been in Stuttgart since the 30th, 
1 cannot think of you in Stuttgart without myself getting 
into a sentimental mood. What would I not give to have 
met you there sixteen years ago, and how strange things 
appciir to me when I think of circumstances and feelings 
which that place recalls to my mind, in connection with our 
present relation to one another. 

I am very anxious to hear for what length of time you 
had occasion and felt inclined to stay in those parts. It is 
to be hoped that my letter of the 30th found you there ; this 
one, however, you will probably not receive till you are 
in Zbiich with our friend ; give bim my kindest greetings. 

In your next letter, please tell me what is to be done 
with your oopies of the Almanack, and where and to 
whom I am to send them. 

I am sincerely glad that you have been thinking of the 
Horen, and that I may hope to have somelhing from you 
fur the October nuinhei-. In endeavouring to master the 
mass of experience around you, an inexhaustible amount 
of subject-matter must come within your grasp. 

I was very much pleased to hear that Hiilderlin had 
introduced hinaself to you ; he did not wiile aud tell me 
that lie had any intention of doing so, and must, therefore, 
have suddenly taken courage to appear before you. Here 
is another poetic genius* of Schlegers sort. You will 
find hit" in the Almanack. Qe has imitated Scblegel's 

the Bevenlh slipct of tlie 
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Pygmalion f and, in the same manner, famished a symbolical 
Phaeton. The production is silly enough, but possessei 
some merit as regards versification and single ideas. 

Farewell, and continue, as heretofore, to allow me to 
follow you in spirit. My wife sends kindest greetingB. 
Your little boy, I hear, is quite well again. 

BcH. 



366 a. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 14, 1797. 

I rejoice to see from your letter from Stuttgart that yon 
have been pleased with your stay in my native place, and 
that the persons to whom I introduced you have not given 
me the lie. I have no doubt that the seven days which 
you spent there so pleasantly will be memorable days to ; 
Dannecker and Bapp, and have very good results. The ) 
former, especially, is highly capable of culture, and up 
to the present time he has only required oarefiil attention 
from without to give his rich natural abilities a proper 
direction. His mistakes in art I attribute to a certain super- 
abundance, inasmuch as he has otherwise grappled with 
it so well, and enters so thoroughly into its true nature in 
some main points ; it seems to me that his poetic imagina- | 
tion merely confounds itself with his artistic imagination, ' 
in which he is not in the least deficient. 

In fact I should like to ask you, at this opportunity, 
whether the tendency of so many talented artists of 
modern times, to poetise in Art is not to be explained by 
the fact that in a time like the present, there is no passage 
to the oesthettc except through what is poetic, and that 
consequently all artists, making any pretension to genius, 
show poetic Imagination even in plastic representations 
for the very reason that they have been roused to these 
only by a poetic feeling. The evil would not be so great 
were it not that, unfortunately, the spirit of our age is 
specially directed to a style very unfavorable to the 
cultivation of Art. But inasmuch as poetry too has 
already deviated so widely from its generic idea (through 
which alone it comes into contact with the other imitative 
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arts) it is no good guide to Art, and cnn at moat be bo 
negatively (by rising above common nature), but in no 
"way positively or actively (by defining tbe object) exerciee 
an Influence upon the artiet. 

But even thia aberrfttion of modern plaetio artiatB I 
think suffioiently explained by our ideas respecting 
realistic and idealistic oompositicm, and is a new proof 
of their truth. This is what I Ihink of the case. . 

Two things are required of the poet and artist, viz., \ 
that he should rise above reality and yet remain within 
the sphere of the sansuoua. Where these two points are 
united we have festhetio art. Bat if his nature be unpi'o- j 
pitiouB and formless, the artist and poet, when quitting / 
reality, is too readily inclined to quit the sensuous also,' 
and to become idealistic, and, if "weak in mind, even fan- 
tastic ; or should he wish and te obliged, being foroed 
by his nature, to remain within the sensuous, he will 
prefer to remain beside reality, and, in the limited sense of 
the word, become reaHistic, and again, should he be entirely 
wanting in imagination, servile and common. In neither 
euBo, therefore, is he B,sthetio. , 

The difficult operation is the deducing of empiric forms 1 
io such oa ate oesthetic, and in this we generally lind thai 
it is either the body or the spirit, the truth or the freedom, ) 
that are wanting. The principal use of anoieni models, 
both in poetry and in plaatio works, seems to mo to be thin, 
that they display an empiric nature which has been already 
reduced to the Eesthetic, and tbat, after having been deeply 
studied, they can even ofTer hints respecting the methoa 
by which the reduction is effected. 

In despair at not being able to reduce the empiric nature 
around him into eesthetio form, the modem artist, possess- 
ing a lively fancy, prefers leaving it entirely, and. seeka 
help against empiriciam, against reality, from hia imagina- 
tion. He puts poetical substance into hia work — which 
would otherwise be empty and barren— because he does 
not possess that aubatance which has to ho drawn from the 
depths of the subject itself. 
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366 1.-— ScHiLLEE to Goethe. 

September 15, 1797. 

It would be delightful if you and Meyer de-veloped your 
ideas in regard to the choice of Bubjecta for poetic and 
plastio ropvesentatione. The question ooucerns the in- 
most nature of Art, and would at the same time be verf 
useful and int«Testing in regard to existing works of art, 
on account of its direct and easy applioation. I, on mj 
part, will also try to make my ideas on the point clearer. 

Meanwhile, it seenia to me that one could 'with gr€it 
advantage start with the idea of the abeolute definitenen <^ 
the athjeet. For it would be seen that all works of art th*t 
are unsuccessful on account of an unfortunate choice d 
subject suffer from iud&Snitoness and the arbitrariness 
which results from it. 

Hence it seeius to n>e that the idea of that which ii 
called a ^reifnanf moment, ie fully explained by its being 
invariably qualified for a definite representation. In 
poetry I know of no more excellent case than jont 
Sermann. By a species of induction it might perhaps be 
there shown that, in the case of any other choice of action, 
Bomething indefinite must have been the result. 

If this proposition bo now connected with the other, 
that the detenujnation of the subject must in every case 
be made by such means as are peculiar to a species of art, 
that they muBt be complete within the special boundaries 
of every species of art, it seems to me that we should hare 
a sufficient criterion for not being led astray regarding 
the choice of subjects. 

However, e\en though this were correct, it would never- 
theless be difficult to apply the maxim, and might in all 
cases remain more a matter of feeling and of sentiment 
than of any distinct consciousneas. 

I am very curious to see the new poetic species of which 
you intend soon to send me a specimen. The rich variety 
of your imagination astonishes and delighta me, and even 
though I cannot follow you, still it is an enjoyment and an 
advantage to me to watch your doings. I expect something 
very graceful from this new species, and can already 
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Tmdersfand how well adapted it nmat be for bringing 
poetio life and loffy seDtimentH into the conimonest 
objects, 

I to-day received letters from our friend Humboldt. 
He is no longer at all pleased with Vienna, and his journey 
to Italy he has likewiso as good as given iip, but has almost 
decided to go to Paris; this, however, to judge from the 
latest occurreaces there, be will probably not be able to 
accomplish. He says in his letter to me that he intends 
writing to you one of these days. 

I am still BufFering very much from my cough, but have 
been less troubled with my old enemy ; however, my state 
of mind and activity do not gain much by this, for my 
new complaint affects my head much more than the malum 
domesiicmi, the spasms, usually do. I hope, however, in 
eight or ten days to be rid of the worry in connection 
■with the Almanack, and to be able to set to work with_niy 
WoWen«(e(a-ifL£9P-4-^'''''°^*'~ Tbe~r%" oflhe'BeU I have 
not been able to take in hand since feeling so wnwell. 
Still, all sorts of trifles for the Almanack have been 
written, which give variety to my contributions and mako 
my share in it pretty considerable. 

Bottiger is very well content with my Craneg, and con- 
siders that time and locality— about which I consulted 
him — are Batisfactorily represented. He confesses to me 
that he htid never quite understood how anything could 
bo made out of Ibycns. This confession amused me very 
much, for it is so quite in keeping with the character of 
the man. 

Cotta has doubtless sent you sheets 7 and A' of the 
Almanack, perhaps I shall be able to send another to-day. 
The Almanack will be larger than last year's, without 
my having been lax in the selection. 

All here are well, and we yesterday celebrated Karl's 
birthday amid great rejoicings. To-day Vent from Wei- 
mar wae with us, I was much pleased with him; be ia 
the only new person added to my circle of acquaintances. 
My wife thinks of you with sincere interest, and my 
brother-in-law and his wife wish to be most kindly 
remembered. 

Farewell. Give my kind greetings to Me-jCT, a»i'C«v^^ 

VOL. 1. ^ \l 
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of xne in your circle. Tour letters are riohly laden vesselfl 
to us, and are now one of my chief enjoyments. Farewell 

SCH. 

Look at the sheet in which I have packed this. 

367. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 22, 1797. 

Your letter and its enclosure again gave me great 
pleasure. The poem is full of gay humour and nature. 
It seems to me that this speoies must be very favorable 
to a poet, were it only from the ftiot that he is spared all 
wearisome accessory work, such as introductions, transi- 
tions, descriptions, efc, and permits him in all oases to 
draw with a light hand from his subject, only what ]s 
genial and significant. 

In this, therefore, we again have the commencement of 
a new collection, the beginning of an "endless"* series; 
for this poem, like all good poetry, contains within itself a 
whole race, by the tone which it strikes and the form it 
presents. 

I should very much have liked to watch the impression 
which your Hermann made upon my Stuttgart friendB. 
There will assuredly have been no want of a certain 
heartiness of appreciation, but so few persons can fiilly 
0"joy the plain truth of human nature. However, I have 
no doubt at all that your Hermann will triumph over all 
these subjective considerations, and do so by the finest 
quality in a poetical work, that is, as a whole, by the 
simple clearness of its form, and by the fully exhausted 
circle of human feelings it describes. 

My last letter will have told you that I had to lay aside 
my Bell. I confess that, as there was no other altematiTe, 
I am not altogether sorry that such is the oa«e ; for, by 
carrying the subject about with me for a year, and 1^ 
keeping it warm, the poem — which is really no small 
undertaking — will thus become fully matured. Further, 

• " Unendlich*' seems to have been a favorite humorous expression 
of Goethe*s, especially during the first years of his residence in 
Weimar, and here is used by Schiller, probably in reft*rence to the 
qftUads they were writing at the time. 
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this is, in fact, a year for 'ballade, and next ^ear baa already 
aomewhat the appearance of teoomiiig a year for soDgB, to 
which class my Bell beloiiga. 

This last week has, however, not been loit for tbo 
Almanack. Chance led mo to a very pretty theme for a 
hallad, which, moreover, is for the moat part finished, and 
will, as I think, wind up the Almanack not nnworthily. 
It consists of twenty-four versBS of eight lines, and is 
entitled Tlie Walk to Oie Jrimftmndry (Tier Gang nach dem 
MisenhammeT), from which you "will see that I have taken 
the fiery element in hand, after having travelled through 
water and air. Next poat-day will bring it to you, 
together with the whole Almanack in print. 

1 shall he anxious to hear that my Crane* may have 
given you satisfaction in the form in which you will now 
read them. They have most unquestionably gained by the 
idea which you suggested in regard to the oxpoHition, 
The new stanza dedicated to the Furies, wherein 1 have 
described their characters, was alao, I think, wanting in 
the first version. 

Kant's little treatise I have read, and although it con- 
tains nothing actually new, I have been delighted with 
his admirable ideas. There is in this old gentleman some- 
thing so truly youthful that it might almost be "termed 
ieathetic, were it not that the hideous form, which might 
be called a philosophical chauoery-style, placed one in 
embarrassment. As r^ards Schlosser, it may indeed be as 
you say, yet his position towards oritioal philosopherg baa 
something so doubtful in it, that it could scarcely have 
been expected that his own character would be left out 
of the question. It also seems to me that in all dis- 
putes where thoughtful minde take the part of euper- 
nataralism against reason, there is cause for distrusting 
honesty ; experience is much too old, and the case, mor&- 
over, is so easy to comprehend. 

We are now enjoying very beautiful autumnal weather ; 
with you there may still be some traces of summer, I am 
having considerable alterations made in wy garden, which 
will greatly improve it for future yeans. But our harvest 
of fruit was not a bad one, and Karl caused us no little 
amusement while it was being brought in. 
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OwiBg io the doubtful appearanco of the war and peace, 
■we are undecided aa to wheflieryoii will be able to accom- 
pliwh your journey to Italy juat yet, and are Bometimes in 
topes that we shall see you among lis again earlier than 
v/e anticipated. 

Farewell, and give our most friendly greetings to Meyer; 
moat sincerely do I wish yoii all happiness on your meeting 
him again. My wife sonda kindest greetings. 

SCH. 

368.— GOf^rHE to SCIULLER. 

Btafu, September 25, 1797. 

Your delightful letter of the 7th of September I receiTod 
here the day before yesterday. Owing to its having leas 
longer on the road than I expected, I was afraid that yonr 
heiilth might have been worse, aa, unfortunately, I see froiB 
your letter, was the case. Would that you in your quiet 
home could enjoy an good health aa I do in my active lifcl 
The enclosed will tell yon what I have been doing since I 
left Tubingen. Meyer, whom I have now found again, lo 
our mutual delight, is aa well as ever, and we have already 
had some good talks together. He is bringing back aome 
gems of art, and treasuree of his own in the way of verj 
accurate obaervations on them. We intend now to conaider 
in what form we can make use of a portion of them, and 
to decide for what purposes the rest are to be reserved. 

In a few days my next move mil be to the Lake of A( 
Four Gantom. I must, as we are so near, have anothei 
look at the grand natural scenery which aurrounda it; 
for the rubric of these gigantic rocks dare not be wanting 
among the chapters which tell of my journey. I haT9 
already collected a tolerable file of papers in which all 
mj experiences, or what I otherwise meet with, is noted 
down ; aa yet, however, it is still the oddest mixture in 
the world, from which I cannot even estmct anything fbf 
the Soren, aa I had expected to be able to do. 

I hope to add considerably to thia collection, and in so 
doing can test myaelf on many different kinds of subjocte. 
There is. after all, some ple.Tsure in the feeling of being 
thoroughly able to comprehenil no many things, and gather 
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in the fiuita of wliat seemed, at first, the uni'iiiitful worka 
with which ona had throughout life been plaguing onesell". 
As Italy is more or leas closed to strangers, owing to the 
liite agitations there, and Franca also, owing to its recent 
troubles, we shall probably turn back from the Alpine 
heights and follow the course of the water, and again move 
northwards down the Ehine before the bad weather sets 
in. It is probable that we may spend the winter tc^ether 
pleasantly at the foot of the Fox-tower (Fuchathurm), nay, 
I even suspect that Humboldt will be one of our company. 
Hia letter tells me that the whole party I met in Zurich 
have likewise given up their journey to Italy, and that all 
intend coming to Switzerland. The younger brother pro- 
poses to have a look round this countiy which has so much 
interest for him in several respects ; the elder brother ^vill 
probably have to give up the jonmey to France which he 
contemplated, on account of the uneettled state of affairs 
there. They leave Vienna on the Ist of October; I may 
perhaps wait for them in this neighbourhood. 

And now let me turn my thoughts to you and to your 
work. The Almanack really presents a very good ap- 
pearance, but the public will mins the pepper to the melon. 
For in truth nothing is so anxiously desired as another 
batch of Xenia, and people will be disappointed not to be 
able to renew their acquaintance with the mischievous set 
who have been so Beverely reproached. I am glad that 
the b^inniug of your Ibyats should have gained in breadth 
and development by my suggestions ; aa regards the e 
you are no doubt quite right. The artist must be the best 
judge in how far he can make use of the advice of others. 
The Phaelon is not at all bad, and. the old story of the ever 
unsatisfied struggle of noble humanity after the original 
source of ita charming existence, is also very well worked 
out. The Prometheus, Meyer could not manage to read 
through, which is surely a bad sign. 

The copies of the Almanack i^hich j'oti set aside for me, 
please have the kindness to keep fur me, as you will doubt- 
less send the reigning Duchess one in your own name. I 
am very anxious to see this little work complete. 

From my previous letters you will have seen that I 
felt myself very much pleased and at home in Stuttgart. 
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You are much spoken of, and by many, and always in the j 
kindest manner. I think it has been well for both of lu I 
that we met rather late in life, when our minds were more j 
fully formed. 

Please tell me in your next letter where you propose to 
spend the ooraing winter. Whether you are thinking d 
your own garden-house, Griesbaoh's house, or of Weimar? 
I hope that you may find most comfortable quarters, so that 
you may not have the weather to struggle against in 
{addition to your other troubles. 

If you write, to me immediately on the receipt of this, 
please address your letter direct to Ztirich with the simple 
addition : care of Herm Bittmeister Oti xum Schwert, 1 
reckon that my letter will take eight days to reach you, 
that your answer will be about the same time on its way 
to me, and I hdpe to get back to Ziirich from my expedi- 
tion to the mountains by the middle of October. 

Thank you for the news that my little boy is better. I 
am all the more grateful to you for this news, aa I had not 
received any direct word about him for some time past, 
and my letters from home seem to have stuck somewnere 
on the road. This anxiety alone has many a time made 
me feel sad while everything else was going on w^ell and 
happily around rae. 

Farewell. My kind greetings to your dear wife, and 
enjoy these last lovely autumn days with those dear to 
you, while I set out on my wanderings among the moun- 
tains. There will now be a short pause in our corre- 
spondence tiU 1 get safely back again. 

G. 

A Brief Account of my Journey from Tubingen to Stdfa* 

On the 16th of September I started from Tubingen to 
Tuttlingen by way of Hechingen, Balingenj and Wei- 
lendingen. The day's journey was a long one. It took 
me from four in the morning till nine o'clock at night. 
At first there is some pretty scenery, but after advancmg 
further up the valley of the Neckar the country becomes 
bare and less fertile. It was night before we got to the 
valley, or rather the gorge, which leads down to the 
Danube. The day was dull, but a pleasant one for travelling. 
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On the I7ih from Tidilingen to Schaffhaugen. In the 
most tieantiful weather, and almost invariably through the 
jnost interesting conntiy. I left TuttHngen at seven 
o'clock in a thick fog, hut on the heights we soon found 
the sky of the clearest, and the fog lay horizontally along 
the irhole valley of the Danube. In driving along these 
liciglita which separate the districts of the Ehine and 
Danube, one obtains an extensive view both backwards 
and to the sidM, for one has a vie-w right across the valley 
of the Danube as far as Donesckingen, and even fiirther. 
But especially glorious is the vie^" that lies in front ; the 
Lake of €<»tstance and the Graublinden Mountains in 
the distance, and less &r off Sokentwiel and some other 
oharftcteristio rocks of basalt. One drives across wooded 
hills and valleys as far as Eagen, where a lovely fertile 
plain opens up to the south ; thereupon one passes by 
Motientmel and the other heights which had been seen 
from afar, and finally one comes into well-kept and cteanly 
Bwitzerland. Before reaching Schaffhausen, the country 
looks like a garden. I arrived there in the evening in 
brjlliant sunshine. 

The 18ih I devoted entirely to the Falls of the Rhine; 
drove early in the morning to Laufen, and alighted there 
so as immediately to enjoy the grand surprise. While T 
watched the mighty phenomenon, the summits of tho 
mountains and hills were covered with mist which mingled 
with the spray and steam of tiie Fall. The sun soon 
broke out and made tho spectacle more glorious still ; part 
of a rainbow was formed, and, in fact, I saw the whole of 
tho phenomenon in its full splendour. I crossed over to 
the small castle of Worth, and there obtained a full view 
of the whole picture from a distance. I then returned and 
drove back from I,aul'en to the town. In the evening I 
again drove along the right liank of the river, and once 
more enjoyed this glorious scene from every point as tho 
sun was going down. 

On the 19th, in very beautiful ■weather, I drove by way 
of Eglisav, to Zurich — the gtand chain of Swiss mountains 
ever before me — through a pretty, varied, and eareftiliy- 
oultivated part of the country. 

The 20th, a very cheerful morning, I spent in making 
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walks round about Zurich ; in the afternoon the weather 
changed, Professor Meyer came, and as it rained and 
stormed we remained over-night in Zurich. 

On the 2l8t, a bright day, we sailed up the lake, and 
were very hospitably entertained at dinner by Herr Escher, 
at his estate on the shores of the lake near Herrliberg. In 
the evening we arrived at Stafa. 

The 22ndy a dull day, we spent in examining the worb 
of art either produced or purchased by Herr Meyer, and 1 
we again communicated our observations and experiences 
to each other. In the evening we again took a long walk j 
upwards from the town, which gives one a charming and . 
ideal conception of the highest and most perfect state of ; 
culture. The buildings stand far apart ; vineyards, , 
fields, gardens, orchards fill the space between them, and i 
in this way the place extends about an hour's walk along , 
the lake, and half an hour's walk eastwards to the hill, the \ 
whole side of which has already been subjected to cultiva- ■ 
tion. We are now preparing for a short journey to : 
Einsiedel, Schwytz, and the districts about the Lake of the I 
Four Cantons, which we think of making. | 

I had almost forgotten to tell you that the line, " Es wal- 
let, 68 aiedet und hrauaet und zischt"* (**It bubbles, it hisses 
and rushes and roars"), applied admirably to the Falls of 
the Ehine. It was very curious to see how it includes all 
the principal movements of the prodigious phenomenon. I 
endeavoured, while there, to take in the phenomenon in its 
parts and as a whole, as it presented itself to me, and also 
noted the observations which one makes while "watching 
it, as well as the thoughts which it awakens. You will 
one day see how these few poetic lines, as it were, wind 
their way through this labyrinth like a thread. 

I have just received sheets I and K of the Almanack 
from Cotta, and hope to find letters from you on my return 
from the mountains and lakes. Farewell. Meyer will 
write a few words himself. It is the greatest pleasure to 
me to see him so well and so cheerful. If only I could 
know it to be the same with you ! 

I have again found splendid subjects for idylls and 

* From Schiller's Diver, 
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elegies, and foi- whatever the nthBV kindred species of 
poetry may be called, and have already pnt some of them 
into form ; in fact, I have never yet comprehended foreign 
Bnbjecta so readily and at the same time produced thingM 
of my own. Farewell, and let us continue as we are doing 
both theoretically and practically. 

369. — Goethe to Sciuller. 

Stafa, September 26 towards evening, 1797- 
I Iiad juat concluded my letter with a email poKtscript 
when we received a visit from Count Burgstall, who is 
returning home from England by way of France and 
Switzerland with his wife, a Scotch lady, whom ho 
married a short time ago. He sends you hia kindest re- 
membrancea, and was deeply intoreeted in hearing how 
you were and what you were about. His visit has been a 
great pleasure to me, inasmuch as hia former inolination 
to follow the new system of philosophy, hia I'elation to. 
Kant and Eeinhold, his affectiun for you and hia former 
acquaintance with myself, immediately opened up many 
subjects of conversation between us. He has brought 
over some very good jokes from England and Prance, and 
was in Paris on the 18th Fructidor, and haa, accordingly, 
lived through many a serious and comic scene. He sends 
hia kindest greetings to you, and herewith I must conclude 
my letter, so that the letters may be sent off by the sailor 
who is our poatman here. Should you have an opportunity 
of giving "Wieland Count Bui^sttdl's kind remembrances, 
please do so. G. 

370.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jbdb, October 2, 1797. 
At last I am able to send you the Almanack complete, 
with the exception of the miisic, which will follow, I 
shall hope to hear in your next letter to whom I am to 
send the other copies that are set aside for you. Your 
Oberon'n Golden Wedding (Oberon'g Ooldene Hochneit*) 
' Which waa gubaequently mftde use of in Fautt, and norkeil tint 
mora fully. See Letter 397, 
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you will not find in the collection. I omitted it for two 
reasons. In the first place I thought it would bo well to 
leave all thorns out of the Almanack, and to show a very 
pious face ; secondly, I did not wish that your Ooldeue 
Hochzeit, which contains so much subject-matter for a 
greater amount of detail, should be completed in so small 
a number of verses. We shall, in it, have a treasure for our 
next year's number, and it can be spun out to a much 
greater length. 

As regards the author of the Elegies — which I thiok 
will not displease you — Meyer himself will be able to give 
you some information about him. His name is Keller. 
He is a Swiss from Zurich, I think, but, being an artist, 
resides in Eome. These elegies were sent to me by a Herr 
Homer, of Zurich. You may, perhaps, have meanwhile 
become acquainted with him. Ho himself has already con- 
tributed something to the Horen. 

Now that I have done. wiJi. ih.e Alrnan^gj^Xi-aa^t last 
tum^to my TfaZZens^Jn again. In looking at the scenes 
that ate'finished, I am upon the whole pretty well satisfied 
with myself, except that I perceive them to be somewhat 
diy, which, however, I can very well account for, and 
hope to be able to remedy. It arose from a certain fear 
of falling into my former rhetorical style, and from too 
anxious an endeavour to keep pretty close to my object 
Now the object is in itself somewhat dry, and is more in 
need of poetical liberality than anything else ; hence it is 
in this case more than ever necessary to hope for a 
thoroughly poetic mood, if the two by-ways, the prosaical 
and the rhetorical, are to be carefully avoided. 

I see an immense piece of work yet to be done, it is 
true, but this much I know, there will not be any faux 
frais, for the whole is poetically organised, and, I may say, 
the subject-matter has changed into a purely tragic story. 
The moment of the action is so pregnant that everything 
that constitutes a part of its completeness proceeds from 
it naturally, nay, in a certain sense necessarily. There is 
nothing obscure about it. It is open on all sides. At the 
same time I have succeeded, from the very beginning, in 
giving the action precipitation and direction, so that it 
hastens on in an unceasing and accelerating movement 
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towards its close ; and as the chief character really retnrds 
matters, it is thu incidents that actually hiing about tlio 
oriaia, and ihis, 1 think, will oontiibnte gicutly to the 
tragi o impreaaion. 

I hflTB during the^e last days been occupying myself 
B good deal in finding a subject for a tragedy in the 
style of the (Ediput Bex, and one that will afford the same 
advantages to the poet. These ad-vantages are iMeatimable, 
to mention but the one, that the most involved aotion — 
Buch as altogether resists the form of tragedy— may be 
taken aa the foundation, inaamuoh as this action has, of 
course, already happened, and consequently (alls wholly 
beyond the domain of tragedy. In addition to this, that 
which has happened, in being unalterable, is naturally 
far more terrible, and the fear that something might have 
happened affects the mind quite differently from the fear 
that something may happen. 

The CEdipuB is, aa it wore, only a, tragic analysis. 
Everything is already in existence, and has only to lie 
unravelled. This can bo done by the simplest action,and 
within a very limited peiiod of iJiue, be the incidents over 
so complicated and dependent upon circumstances. IIow 
favorable this is to the poet 1 

But 1 fear that the (Edipus is its own genus, and that 
there is no second species of it ; a.nd least of all would one 
be able to find Apendeitl to it in less fabulous times. The 
oracle oocnpies a place in the tragedy which it would sim- 
ply be impossible to replace by anything else; and should 
one attempt to retain the substance of the story itself 
while changing the characters and the times, then that 
which is now terrible would become iudtorous. 

1 have not heard anything of you for long, and am look- 
ing forward impatiently for a lettei-. It will, perhaps, 
give me fuller details about your journey, and about where 
you next intend remaining. Of the Humboldts I have 
meanwhile not heard anything, but I do not consider it 
unlikely that they may turn their steps to Switzerland. 

How about your treatise on ancient sculptures, of which 
your Laokoon formed the beginning ? I have recently been 
reading the latter again with the utmost satisfaction, and 
cannot say to how many important and fruitful ideas, in 
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regard to the organisation of eesthetio ^works, it leads. 
Your Hermann und Dorothea are already quietly creating . 
a stir ; Komer too, writes that he has read the poem, and ; 
considers that it may be classed with the best things you 
have produced. The Devil thank him for his remark ! 

Farewell, dear fiiend. My wife sends kindest greetings. 
Many kind greetings to Meyer also. The finer copies of 
the Almanack are not yet ready. I send you meanwhile i 
an ordinary one. » [ 

SCH. 

371. — Schiller to Gobthb. I 

Jena, October 6, 1797. 

Most welcome were the letters from yourself and Meyer, I 
which I received a few hours ago. I hasten to answer ; 
yours if only with a couple of lines, so as to send you a 
friendly greeting on your return from the mountains. We 
have been most impatiently longing for news of you, and 
therefore doubly pleasant to me was your letter of to-day, 
which leads me to hope that you may be returning home 
soon. I had been really looking with secret dread towards 
the coming winter, which now promises to be such a cheer- 
ful one for me. My health is now pretty good again, but 
our little Ernst is suffering very much from teething, and 
has caused us a great deal of anxiety. When the good 
weather takes its departure we shall return to our old 
house in town, and it is very possible that we may spend 
some time in Weimar. If only I succeed meanwhile in 
getting thoroughly into my Wdll0miei9^'i-'-tsbSkll''not be 
affected by any change of abode which is otherwise so 
apt to distract my mind, on account of my being such a 
slave to habit. 

I am not a little glad that, according to your observa- 
tions, my description of the whirlpool should correspond 
with the actual phenomenon ; my only opportunity of 
studying this bit of nature was at a mill, but I also care- 
fully studied Homer's description of the Charybdis, and 
this perhaps may have helped me to keep to nature. 
Perhaps on your journey you may come across some iron- 
works, and be able to tell me whether I have been equally 
successful in describing this smaller phenomenon. 
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The Almanack, I hope, is in your handa by this time, anci 
yon will be able to pass sentence upon it. It is oonsoliag 
' -to me that yov allow the Phaeton' to pass, its huge bolk 
I alone had frightened me. Uf Sohlegel'x contributiuna, his 
verBee on Eomeo and Juliet are veiy pretty, and as I think, 
he has there actually surpassed himseltl Hia Entfuhrle 
Giitter possesses much that is good. Meyer will find some 
pretty things from the pen ofliig poetical lady-friend. 

I have to-day despatched the first lot of Almanacks to 
Leipzig, and am not a little anxious about the sale. It 
may, indeed, be true that very few of our readers will thank 
us for withholding xenial matters, for he who was himGelf 
scorched would have enjoyed to see his neighbour's house 

I must conclude, for it is post-time. Please tell me in 
your next whether the letters I send yon through Cotta 
are still to go by way of Tubingen. We send our kindest 
greetings to you and to Meyer, to whom also my sinceTB 
thanks for his dear letter ; in this my wife joins me. 
Farewell. 

372, — Goethe (o Schiller. 

Siafii, October 14, 17<J7. 

It is a very rainy morning, dear friend, bo I am remain- 
ing in bed, in order to have a talk with you, and to give 
you an account of what we have been doing, in order that, 
as heretofore, your spirit may follow us, and also that from 
time to tim.6 we may enjoy receiving letters from you. 

Scarcely had I met our good friend Meyer in Zurich, 
scarcely had we got here, scarcely had 1 begun to enjoy 
the works he brought with him, and this pleasing country 
and its state of cultivation, when the neighbouring moun- 
tains produced in me a feeling of restlessness, and the fine 
weather encouraged in me the wish to approach them more 
closely, nay, even to ascend them. The feeling which 
urged me to do this was very m.ixed and v^ue. I remem- 
bered the impression these objects had made upon me 
twenty years ago; the impression had, upon the whole, 
remained the same but the various details had vanished, 
" See Letter 368. 
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and I folt a strange longing to renew and to correct those 
experiences. I had become a different man, and henoe the 
objects must, I felt, necessarily also appear different to me 
now. 

The good state of Meyer's health, and the oonTiotionthat 
small adventures experienced in common, while being a 
means of making persons better acquainted with one 
another, are also a means of strengthening old friendships 
when they are to be renewed after an interval of time, . 
quite decided na to make the trip, and wo started in the | 
finest weather, which, most fortunately, has aooompanied : 
us now for eleven days. On the enclosed paper I have 
indicated the route we took ; you shall at some future time . 
receive a detailed, although aphoristic, acconnt of our . 
doings. Your dear wife, who knows some of these parts, 
will perhaps meanwhile add something here and there from 
her own recollection. 

On our return I found your two dear letters with the 
enclosures, which were directly connected with the point t 
which we had very eagerly been discussing on our trip; j 
for the question in regard to subjects for representation, 
and their treatment by the different branches of art, has . 
often been talked over between us in quiet hours. Perhaps 
a short treatise will one day soon show you that we en- 
tirely agree with your views ; but what I wish most of 
all is for you to hear and read Meyer's descriptions and 
opinions in regard to various works of art. On such 
occasions one again learns that perfect experience must 
itself embrace theoretical knowledge. We are the more 
certain of meeting at one centre, as we have started the 
question from so many different points. 

If I am now to speak of my own state, I may say that I 
have as yet had every reason to be satisfied ^th my 
journey. Owing to the facility with which I grasp sub- 
jects, I have become rich without burdening myself, and 
the material does not inconvenience me, as I know how to 
arrange and to work it out at once, and feel more freedom 
than ever in choosing manifold forms for representing 
the subjects to myself and others. From the barren 
heights of St. Gotthardt to the glorious works of art which 
Meyer has brought with him, a labyrinthian footpath takes 
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one through a complex GBiies of iateiesting objeota to 
be found in this remarkable country, Tu realiae by means 
of direct observation its natural-hiatorical, geographical, 
economioal and political coaditions, and then by means 
of an old chronicle to bring past times nearer, and also 
to avail oneself of the many treatiwea of tie induetrions 
Swiss, is a very pleasant source of amueement, especially 
as Helyetian existence is so limited ; my view of the 
wliole, as well as my insight into details, has been very 
much facilitated by the fact of Meyer, with his correct 
and acute judgment of matters, having long been ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, and kept them in 
faithful remembrance. Thus we have accomplished more 
iu this short time than 1 could have imagined possible, and 
it is only to be regretted that wo are one month too close 
upon winter ; another tour of four weeks would have 
undoubtedly made us much better acquainted with this 
curious country. 

But what will you say when I confess to you that amid 
all these prosaic matters a poetic one has ansen which 
inspires me with a good deal of cMofidence ? ^feel firmly 
convinced that the story of TeU conld be treated epically, , 
and if I should sucoeed in what I contemplate, we Mhall 
have a curious instance of a story first attaining its full 
truth through poetry, in olace of history being made a 
i'able, as generally happen^ Bat more of this at a future 
time. The limited hut exceedingly important faeafe which 
forma the scene of the events 1 have again very carefully 
examined, and have also directed my attention to the 
character and to the manners and customs of the people of 
the district, that is to say, as well as could j)0SBib1y be done 
in the short space of time at my command. All now 
depends upon good-luck as to whether anything comes of 
the undertaking. 

But there now arises a question which from time to time 
appears doubtful to us : whither are we to turn, in order, in 
the most convenient and speedy manner possible, to work 
out Meyer's collections as well as my own old and new stock 
of materials ? Unfortunately the lodgings here are not 
adapted for winter residence, otherwise, I will not deny, 
I should have been very much inclined to have remainod 
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here, for the perfect solitude of the place would have 
furthered our object not a little. In addition ix> this, it 
would have been the most appropriate place to have waited 
and seen whether Italy or France might not, in the spring, 
again invite and admit travellers. 1 cannot at all fancy 
remaining in Ziirich itself, and therefore we shall probably 
now soon be slowly wending our steps back to Frankfort. 

However, an idea has occurred to me which only requires 
one to get a little into the habit of it^ in order to be carried 
out ; it would, namely, not be a difficult matter to arrange 
things in such a way that one might work composedly and 
satisfactorily on the journey itself. For although at certain 
times travelling may be said to distract the mind, still 
at others it throws one the more speedily back upon 
oneself; the want of outward relations and connectiouB, 
nay, the very tedium is favorable to any one who has a 
variety of subjects to work out. Travelling is like gambling : 
it is ever connected with winning and losing, and generally 
where least expected. We receive more or less than we 
hoped for ; we may loiter on for a time unpunished, but 
again at a moment's notice we are called upon to gather 
ourselves well together. To natures like mine a journey 
is of inestimable value ; it animates, corrects, instructs, 
and develops. 

I now feel sure that one might very well go to Italy, 
for after an earthquake, a conflagration, or an inundation, 
everything settles down as quickly as possible into its old 
place ; and I would undertake the journey without any 
hesitation as far as my own self is concerned, were it not 
that other considerations withhold me from it. Perhaps, 
therefore, we shall see each other again very soon. One 
of the most cherished hopes drawing me back is that of 
sharing with you the booty I have taken, and of our attain- 
ing an ever closer union both theoretically and practically. 

We must see what else there msiy be to be found on our 
road to take away with us. Thus Basle, on account of its 
vicinity to France, is specially attractive to me; and, 
moreover, the place contains some beautiful works of art, 
older ones as well as foreign ones. 

The conclusion of the Almanack I hope yet to receive 
in Zurich, for Cotta is very regular in his sendings. 
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Your Ibycus hss tnrnod out very good, and there is 
nothing further that I could auggest in regard fo the 
ending. I shall be very anxious to see it as a whole. As 
my pretty miller's daughter met with a good reception, 
I Bend another poem which we owo to her charms. It will 
be well to have the next Almanack rich in poems, and 
your Bell-wiW be sure to sound all the better for the metal 
having been so long in a state of fluid, and hence puritied 
from all dross. q 

Urj. October 1, 1797. 
Was not yestreen thy llGEtd still its brown as the locks on the loved one. 
Whose sweet image smiles gently upon me from afar 7 
Early this mom thy brow is with sQver-grey covered ; 
"Tis by tlin snow which the stormy night o'er it poured. 
Youth, alas 1 is 8o near U> old dge — 'tis life that unites them — 
Jiiijt 115 a fitful dream eunnects tlie yesterday with the to-day.* 

The Yocth and the MiLLSrBEAM.f 
Touti. 
Say, iparklicg streamlet, wMthor thou 

Art going ? 
With joyous mien thy waters now 

Are Ho wing. 
Why seek tho vale so hastily ? 
Attend tbi once and answer roe ! 

MiUatreani. 
Ob yonth, I was a brook indeed ; 

Bnt lately 
My bed they've deepen'd, and my speed 

Swell'd greatly, 
That I may haste to yonder mill, 
And so Tm full and never atill. 

* This being a very inadequate trenBlatiou, I give the German for 
such readers oa can fodow tho original r — 

" War doeh geiteni dein Haixpt Jtoch so braim one die Lock': der Lifben 
Dereti koldfi GebSd tlill aui der Feme mar leinld ; 
SlUiergrav bezeidiuet dirfriih der Sehnee stun die Oipfel, 
Der sick in ilUrmejider NacM dir «m den Sehxilel e^on, 
Jtu/end, aeh I i»t dem Alter lo nah', durch-'i Lebeti vaimiden, 
Wie ein bewegUeher Traiiin Qeilent mid Eeute veriaad," 

f The translation of this poem, like the one on p. 3Sg, is taken ftem 
E. A. Bowriag'a translation of some of G oethe's minor poems. 
VOL. I. 2 E 
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Youth, 

The mill thou loekest in a mood 

Contented, 
And know'st not how my youthful blood 

'8 tonnented. 
But doth the miller's daughter fttlr 
Gaze often on tkee kindly there ? 

MiMream- 
She opes the shutters soon as light 

Is gleaming ; 
And comes to bathe her features bright 

And beaming. 
8o fdU and mow-white is her breast, — 
I feel ai hot as steam snppress'd. 

Youth. 

If she in water can inflame 

Such ardour, 
Surely, then, flesh and blood to tame 

Is harder. 
When once is seen her beauteous face 
One ever longs her steps to trace, 

MiUstream, 

O'er the wheel I, roaring, bound 

All proudly, 
And ev'ry spoke whirls swiftly round 

And loudly. 
Since I have seen the miller's daughter 
With greater vigour flows the water. 

Youth, 

Like others, then, can grief, poor brook, 

Oppress thee ? 
** Flow on I ** — thus she*ll, with smiling look, 

Address thee. 
With her sweet, loving glance, oh say, 
Gan she thy flowing current stay ? 

Milkirecm. 

'Tis pad, 'tia sad, to haya to speed 

From yonder; 
X wind, and flowly through \hQ mead 

Would wander ; 
And If the choice remained with me 
Would hasten back there presently. 
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Tana. 

Farewell, thon who with me dost prove 

Lore's eadneas J 
Perebanoe some day thon'lt breathe of love 

Aud glednesB. 
Oo, tell her Btmigbt, and oneii too, 
The boy'B mule bopea and wishes tmo. 



373. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Smfa, October 17, 1797, 

I have not yot been ablo to find either time or inclina- 
tion to make an extract from my larger diary to give yon 
a more detailed account of our f oni- among tbe mountains ; 
I can therefore only briefly add bere that we went from 
Eichterswiel to Einsiodel, and tbence to Schwytz and 
Brnnnen. Prom the latter place we sailed up the lake 
as far as Fliielen and on to Altdorf, and aacended the 
Gotthardt, after which we returned. At Fliielen we again 
embarked and sailed to Eeokeniietb, in Oanton Unter- 
walden ; went on foot to Staiie and 8taiiz-Stade, whence we 
crossed to Kflssnaoht, then on to Immifiee, sailed to Zng, 
walked to 3orgen, and again back to Btafa by boat. 

On this short tour we saw the greatest possible variety 
of objects, and passed through the moat different climates, 
of which I will tell you more another time. 

A short treatise on the famous question, Suhjectg for the 
Fine Arts, has been sketched and partially worked out. Toa 
will find in it passages from yonr letters given as notes. 
We have now come to the molives, as the second point of 
importance after the given subject — for only by means of 
motives can there be any internal organisation. We shall 
now pass on to tbe compoBiiion, and ho on. We intend to 
confine ouraelTes entii'riy to plastic art, and Eire curious 
to see bow our views in regard to it tally with our ideas of 
poetry ; the latter we again commend to yonr best attention. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to all around you. 
If you wish to send me a few words in answer to this, you 
have only to send it to Cotta. Since yesterday the news 
from tbe Ehiue has sounded very wavlike, and so wa ah^i 
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probably creep homewards through Suabia and Franconk > 
Again farewell. I 

Meyer sends his kindest greetings. His Alddbrandin^t . 
Wedding* which we have so long been expecting from 
Eome, has just arrived by way of Trieste, Villach, and Con- . 
stance. We have now got all our treasures together, so 
our minds are at rest on this point, and we can set ont 
on our way joyfully. 

G. 



374.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 20, 1797. 
(a few days ago Bottiger sent us two beautiful copies of 
your Hermann, with which we were very much debghted. 
It is now fairly out into the world, and we must wait and 
hear what eflFect the voice of an Homeric rhapsodist will 
have in this new politico-rhetorical world. I have read 
the poem again with the old un weakened impression, and 
with renewed emotion. It is positively perfect of its kind; 
it is pathetically powerful, and yet charming i n the highest 
degree ; in short, it is everything that is beautifiip 

Your Meiater, also, I have again read quite lately, and 
have never before felt how much there is in the outward 
form. The form of your Meister — as indeed the form of 
every novel — is in fact not poetical ; it lies wholly within 
the domain of the understanding, is subject to all its 
demands, and is likewise affected by all its limits. But 
owing to a truly poetical spirit having made use of this 
form, and having expressed the most poetical circum- 
stances in this form, the result is a strange wavering 
between a prosaic and a poetical mood, for which I cannot 
find any appropriate name. I should say that your Meister 
(that is, the novel itself) is wanting in a certain poetic 
boldness, because as a novel it is always inclined to satisfy 
the understanding; and, again, that it is wanting in actual 
sobriety (for which it has to a certain extent raised the 
demand), inasmuch as it has flowed from a poetic spirit. 

* Meyer's copy of the famous painting, which afterwards found a 
place in Goethe's house. 
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Put this together as best you can; I only tell you my 



Ab you are in a position where yon have to demand 
the highest of yourself, and wheTc the objeetiTe and the 
subjective have absolutely to become one, it is positively 
necessary to take heed that that which your genius can place 
in one work, should always grasp the purest form, and 
that nothing concerning it should be lost in an impure 
medium. QVho does not feel all that in your Mmter, which 
makes your Hermann so bewitching! The work lacks 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of your genius ; it affaots the 
heart with all the powers of poetic art ; it always affords 
renewed enjoyment, and yet your Hermann (and, moreover, 
simply through its pure poetic form) leads me into a divine 
poetic world, whereas Meister never quite permits me 
entirely to quit the world of reality^) 

Being once in the way of criticising, I will make ona 
more remark which forced itself upon me while I was 
reading it. Your Meister evidently contains too much of 
tr^edy,* I mean of what is foreboding, incomprehen- 
sible, subjectively marvellous. This is, indeed, consistent 
with the poetic deplh and obacnirity, but not with the 
cleai'nesB that should prevail in a novel, and which is bo 
eminently the case in your novel. It is uncomfortable to 
come upon this want of solidity where one expects to find 
oneself everywhere on firm ground, and to come upon 
puzzles where all is otherwise so well unravelled to the 
understanding. In short, it soenia to mo that you have 
here made use of means which the spirit of the work did 
not authorise you to employ. 

Otherwise I cannot sufBciently express to you how much 
I have ^ain felt myself enriched, animated, and delighted 
upon re-reading your MeUler, I find it to contain a spring 
from which I can draw nourishment for every faculty of my 
soul, and especially for that one which is the combined 
effect of thom all. 

SCH. 
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376. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Zilrich, October 25, 119!. 

Only a few words fcefore 1 leave Zurich, for my mind ib j 
very mucli pre-occupied, and it will be so for some time I 
to come, because we propose going to Basle, and thence to i 
Schafifhausen, Tubingen, and so on ; probably at the last- ! 
named place I shall find something from you. l^o AUna- [ 
nach of the MuseB, no Hermann bave I yet seen ; these and | 
other things I shall doubtless meet with in Germany. i 

Were the season not so far advanced I should have liked to ' 
have wandered about a month longer' here in Switzerland, 
so as to become better acquainted with the state of affaiis 
generally. It is strange how antiquated is the appearance ' 
of institutions which are founded merely upon a state of | 
being and preservation at a time when everything is striving 
after a state of growth and change. To-day I can do no • 
more than bid you a hearty farewell. From Tubingen yon 
will hear again from me. 

Scarcely had we, after much deliberation, drawn tip onr 
plan in regard to subjects permissible in the fine arts, when 
a very remarkable case came across our path. You, of 
course, know of Vulcan's importunateness towards Minerva, 
which resulted in the birth of Erichthonius. If you have ! 
an opportunity, be sure to read his fable in Hederich's* I 
earlier edition, and in so doing bear in mind that Raphael 
drew the suggestion of one of his most pleasing composi- . 
tions from it. What, then, can a fortunate genius be : 
advised or commanded to do? Again let me bid you a 
kind farewell, • G, 

876.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 80, 1797. 

Thank God that I have again received news from you ! 
The last three weeks, while you were roaming about among 
the mountains entirely cut off from us, have seemed to me 
very long. All the more glad was I to receive your dear 
letter, and all that it contained. The idea about William 

* His Lexicon Mythologicum. 



\ 
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Tell IB a very happy onfl, and after having carefully eon- 
eidered the point,! think that, after enoh works as Meieter 
and Hermann, it is only some such subject, perfectly local 
in character, that you could handle with your peculiar 
originality of mind and your freshness of apirit. The 
intereat which arises from a strictly limited and character- 
istic locality, and from a certaiu historical compaotnesa, ia 
perhaps the only one that you Iiave not taken up in those 
two previous works. These works, in regard to subject 
also, are KSthetically free, and however connected the 
locality in both may appear and actually be, still it is purely 
poetio ground, and repreeents a world of its own. In 
Tell the case would be entirely different ; the signiticant 
limits of the given subjeot will there produce all, that is 
intellectual in life. The poet will be able to limit the 
reader, and cause him to be deeply and intensely affected 
within thia limitation. At the same time the beautiful 
subject will give us a certain bixiad insight into the whole 
human species, in the same way as between highmouutains 
one may obtain a view into the for distance. 

How much I wish that we could soon meet again, were 
it only on account of this poem. You would perhaps the 
more readily accustom yourself to talk it over with me now, 
as the unity and purity of your Hermann was not in the 
least disturbed by your communications to me while the 
work was in progress. And I confess that I know of nothing 
in the world from which I could have learned more, than 
from those communications which led me right into the 
VB^ heart of Art. 

Your song of the Milhtream ia again a charming one. and 
has given us great pleasure. It is an uncommonly pleasing 
form, which gives scope for a delightful play of the imagi- 
nation J the number of syllables also is very happily chosen. 
The distichs too are very pretty, 

Humboldt has at last written, and moreover from Munich. 
He is now on his way to Basle, where he will decide as to 
whether his journey to Paris is to be undertaken or not. 
He will, therefore, hardly find you, nnlesa, indeed, you 
decide to remain the winter at Zurich, to which place he 
intends to proceed in case he has to give up Paris, He 
gives a very good account of a large salt mine near Beroh- 
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toldsgaden wbioh he had seen. The Bavarians, as a natios.: 
he appears to like very much, and speaks very hi^y of 
the Minister of War, Ramdohr, on account of his ezceUeoi 
philanthropic institutions. 

We have returned to town, and are all well. Ijiij 

wnrking vignrnusly at my Y^qfll^natein^ ynf, jf, pmgnninffl ; 

But slowly, for thegreat amount an d no shapablenea i ^ 
the subject-matter gives me aii Immense deai^^, trosLotB. 

I hope thaf you havel>y this time received ti^e Almanad[, . 
as well as my letters of ^e 2nd, 6th, and 20th of Octol)er. ! 

Farewell, in which wish I include Meyer, to whom w 
send our kindest greetings. Would that our good genius 
would bring you back to us again soon. My wife intends 
sending you a few lines herself. One evening lately 1 
read your Hermann to a circle of friends from b^inningto 
end ; it affected us indescribably, and reminded me so 
vividly of the evenings when you read it aloud to us, that 
I was doubly moved. Once more farewell I 

ScH. 

377. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Tubingen, October 30, 1797. 

We gave up our trip to Basle and came straight to 
Tubingen. The season, the weather, and the roads are no 
longer inviting, and as we do not intend remaining afar 
off, we may now as well turn homewards ; but it is not yet 
decided which way we shall take. 

The Almanack we did not receive till we got here, but 
have been especially delighted with your Iron-foundry. I 
think you have hardly written anything in so happy a spirit, 
and the retarding of affairs by the service in the chapel pro- 
duces the best effect. The secret also is very praiseworthy. 

I am glad to know my Hermann in your hands, and to 
hear that he holds his ground. What you say about 
Meiater I understand perfectly ; it is all true, and even 
more than that. It was its very incompleteness that gave 
me most trouble. A pure form is a help and a support, 
just as an impure form hinders and drags. But it must 
meanwhile remain as it is ; it shall not readily again happen 
to me to make a mistake as regards subject and form, and we 
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I must wait and Bee what the epirit of the antamn of our 
f lives wilt vouchsafe to ub. 

^ Accept my best wishes that you sDcceed with yoar 

t WaUentiein I I hope that by the time wa come, % portion 
- of it may be to be seen. Meyer sends kindest greetings. 
? I tmst that we shsill find you and yours in good health. 
L You shall hear again from us when we are half way on our 
, road home, either from Frankfort or from Niiraberg. 
I Humboldt has written from Munich, and is on his way 

to Basle. Farewell, and look forwai-d to our meeting 
before many days are over. p 

378. — GOETHK to SCHILLtU. 

Nilmberg, November 10, 1737, 
To our great delight we met Knebel here, and shall 
therefore remain somewhat longer than we intended. The 
town offers several attractions, old works of art, mechanical 
works, as well as being a place where one can make many 
an observation on political affairs. I shall, therefore, write 
only a few words by way of greeting, and enclose a poem. 
It is the fourth in honour of the pretty miller's daughter. 
The third is not finished yet ; it is to be called Treason 
(Vcrraih), and to tell the story of the bad reception given 
to the youth at the mill. Soon I shall have the pleasure 
of embracing you again, and of asking your opinion upon 
a hundred different thinga. Meyer sends kind greetings. 

G. 
On the oilier side of the page in ( ) with pencil. 
I was extremely delighted with the truly poetic enthn- 
aiasm of Vosb's poem : • 

" Closely haddled man aud wife 
Cheer with punch theii inner life * 
As to the fox duth Ms retreat, 
Bo our room affords ua heot." 

• " Diehl gedraiiget Mann and Weib 
PJlegen wir mit Puiioft den Leib ; 
WU den Fuohi die (}rube 
WSrmet una die 8lube — " 
The veise is from Vosb's poem, Dai WinferTnahl. 
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379.—- Gk)ETHE to Schiller. j 

Weimar, November 22, 1797. [ 

The fonr oarolins I return with thanks, and beg jou to 
let me have my golden sureties back in plaoe of them. I 
have further to thank you for what I have received so 
speedily through Ootta for my contributions to the Almft- , 
nack. The proverb that what is won through the flute ii 
soon spent by the drum, I have fulfilled in a better sense 
inasmuch as I have procured with it a work of art 
which vTill also give you pleasure, and thus add to otii 
mutual enjoyment and instruction. Meyer wdll have told 
you something about our latest speculations, and is greatly 
delighted with your interest and co-operation. As soon as 
I am again in a state of composure, I mean to set up our 
theses in order to be able to discuss them, cmd to construct 
a successful whole. I feel convinced that we shall make a 
good step forwards this winter. 

I yesterday for the first time again occupied your box at 1 
the theatre, and hope soon to be able to introduce you to | 
it again. While watching the performance, as a perfect • 
stranger, I was astonished to see how far our people have ' 
actually advanced. Upon a certain level path, in nature! 
and prose they manage things beyond all measure well;i 
but, alas, when but a tincture of poetry appears — as always j 
happens when there is the faintest touch of pathos — that j 
moment they are either nowhere or altogether wrong. It ' 
appeared to me strange enough that the author of the J 
play, Ziegler* should be in the same predicament ; he in- J 
vents tolerably good bomic motives, and as these always 
have a momentary efiect, he generally handles them very 
well ; but all tender, sentimental, and pathetic situations 
which have to be prepared, and are intended to have some 
result, he is at a loss how to manage even when he has got 
hold of them ; they stumble along and produce no effect, 
although they are not ill devised. I look forward tO;the 
theatre gaining a great deal of good from your presence. 
I also hope to have thoroughly resumed my position here 
again by the time you come. 

* Ziegler's WeUton und Herz&Mgiite, a dbmeBtic piece in four acts, 
was played on this day for the first time. 
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Accept my best tbanks for the Soren you sent me, and 
please let me have a few copies of the Almanack also. 
The encloBed letter is again a true sign of German 
stupidity. 

My Tde of Mystery,' ■which, is now several years old, is 
still inakiig itself heard. What a happy national operj'M 
the Beiehsangeiger has been I 

FarewelL Onr art-treaaurea are now being gradually 
unpacked, and arrangements have aheady been made fur 
exhibiting them. By the time you come everything will 

in. the best of order. 



380.— Schiller lo Gobthe. 

Jenn, NoTBOiber 32, 1797. 

Let me ^;aln wish yon all joy upon your safe arrival at 
home. What a pleasant feeling it is to me to be again 
able so easily and speedily to have a talk with you. 
IVhat you have brought back in the way of objects and 
ideas, promises that the winter will be rich in entertainment 
and instruction, and this makes me feel doubly glad that 
I shall be able to sjiend part of the time near you. We 
will also try and accomplish Komething for the iheatre, 
even though it should happen that no one but oursolviis 
should banefit by the attempt. Have you seen Einaiodel's 
essay t yet? Here is ono man the more trying to aay 
something about the question, and he will snooeed in 
awakening an interest in the subject in a certain circle. 

Here are Ghirve's letters.^ which will reveal German 
nature to you in a different and yet similar way to what 
Eathselmann's letter did. 

The money, together with the Almanacks, will be sent 
to you the day after to-morrow by the message-girl. Had 

\ • GoethB'fl story in the Unterbaltungm. See Lotttra, S8, 97. 

t The full title of his work is, GnrndliHien tu einer Thforie der 
BehautjpieOaaiil ncbef tier Analyee einer hotnildnit und Iragiihen Botie, 
FaLlaf uyul Hamlel naeb Shal^speare, 

t Oarra'a letters to SohiUer In regMd to tiio Xenia and the Inst 
number of thu MttSEnab\iafiacli. 
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I known that you intended to redeem the gold, I shonU 
never have accepted it. 

Farewell for to-day. More on Friday. My kind gwe^ 
ings to Meyer. 

SCH. 

381. — QoETHE to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 24, 1797. 

I send you back Garve's letters with thanks, and wii 
the poor old sick man had abused us even more thorouglilj 
than he has done, if it could have procured him heali; 
and happiness for the rest of his life. What a litany! 
of lamentable observations might be quoted from these! 
pages : this, however, I will in fairness spare you, as it miMtl 
have already struck you. There is, after all, not a trace! 
of sBsthetic feeling to be found in this poor man! Oni 
the one hand his opinions are coarsely material, and on; 
the other he treats the question like a master of ceremonies,, 
in order to make sure of pointing out to subordinate talents ■ 
their little place. It is a good thing that you have 
reconciled him with a couple of words. 

How natural such moralists seem to find it, that an ' 
author should, during his lifetime, allow his best endea- 
vours to be ignored and himself to be thwarted, tormented, 
teased, and made a fool of, merely because it is what is 
usually done ! And also to expect him, mean while — ^thinking 
of the high honour — to stand by patiently vsrith folded 
hands like an Ecce Homo, simply that Herr Manso and men 
of his stamp may, in their way, pass for poets. 

But enough of these trivialities! Let us ever un- 
swervingly and rapidly continue our paths. 



382. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, November 24, 1797. 
I have never before felt so fully convinced as just now, 
while engaged with my present work, that in poetry sub- 
stance and form, even in an outward respect, are directly 
connected. Since I have been changing my prose into a 
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I cetico-rhythmical form, I feel that I must be judged quite 
:ifFereiitly to what I have been previously. A number of 
ciotives which appeared appropiiato in the prosaio form 
can no longer make use of; they were good only for 
binary common eenae, the organ for which seems to be 
rose. Verse, however, absolutely demands appeals to the 
pagination, and thus I was forced, in the case of several 
-f my motives, to be more poetical. In feet, alt that which 
Uses above the common reality ought to be conceived in 
j-erse, at all events at first, for what is flat is nowhere 
^ronght so much into the light as when expressed in 
luetic language. 

I While engaged with my present work I made an 
^"bservatioQ which perhaps you yourself have already 
fo&dB. It seems that a portion of tlie poetic interest lies 
^ the antagonism between the, subject and the repre- 
sentation. If the subject is poetically very important, 
^ena meagre representation,andaBimplicity of expression 
p-ei^ng upon what is common, may suit it very well, ae, 
pn wie other hand, an nnpoetical and commonplace subject 
F — such as is often necessary in a larger work— acquires 
poetic dignity through an animatad and rich form of 
tanguage. This, in my opinion, is also the case where 
the ornamentation which Aristotle demands has to be 
Entroduced ; for in a poetic ■work nothing should be 
commonplace. 

Ehythm, in a dramatic work, effects one great and 
Sjaportant point io addition, inasmuch as it treats all 
Dharacters and all situations according to one law, and, 
in spite of their inward differences, develops them all 
Minder one form, by which means the poet obliges his 
■■eaders to demand from all something general and purely 
turaan, be they ever so different in character. Every- 
ftbiug has to he combined under the sexual idea of the 
jjoetic, and rhythm serves this law both as a representa- 
tive and as a tool, inasmuch as it embraces everything 
"under its law. In this manner it forms the atmosphere for 
"the poetic creation. The more material part is left out, foi' 
wnly what is spiritual con be borne by this thin element. 

Herewith you will receive eight Almanacks. Tou were 
3n reality to have had six on vellum, but owing to some 
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oonfusion in tbe order given, and without my konwiii 
it, it happened that my stook of fine copies waa all tU 
had been made. In place of these I now send you twos 
addition, and this is perhaps what yoa yourself pnfe 
The Duchess has received one from me^ as also hi 
Oeheimratii Yoigt, Herder, and B5ttiger. 

Zelter wishes to know how you are pleased with liii 
melodies to your Bayadere and Ilignan^a Song. He W^ 
that he won six botUes of champagne by our AlmanaA 



for he had maintained that it would be sure not to oonttf 
any Xenia. 

May all fare well with you, and pray let me soon hw 
something of your aesthetic treatises to read. Many kUj 
greetings to Meyer. 



383. — Goethe to Schiller. 

November 25, < 
My best thanks for the letter and parcel I havejitf; 
received. I can only very hurriedly tell you, that not! 
only do I agree with you, but that I go mucli furihei 
still. Everything poetical ought to be treated rhythmic 
ally ; this is my conviction, and the belief that a poetici 
form of prose might gradually come to be introduced, onlf 
shows that the difference between prose and poetry hi\ 
been completely lost sight of. It is no better than if t»{ 
heard of a man ordering a dry lake to be made in his parli 
and of the gardener, in trying to solve this task, making >' 
marsh. These intermediate species are only for amateuBl 
and dabblers, just as marshes are for amphibia. Mean-i 
while the evil has become so great in Germany that Hi 
is no longer noticed — like the goitrous people in Switzer- 
land, who look upon the healthy formation of the throat 
as a visitation from God. All dramatic works (ad 
perhaps comedies and farces above all others) should be 
rhythmical ; we should then the more quickly be able to 
judge who has accomplished something. At present the 
dramatist can do nothing but accommodate himself to pub- 
lic taste, and in this sense one could not blame you if yon 
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wished to write your WalleMtetH in prose j but if you 
regard it as a self-dependent work, it mtiHt of nBoeSHity he 
made rhythmical. 

In any case the century in which we are living must 
be forgotten if we are to work according to our conviotiona, 
for such tomfoolery in the way of principles as is at 
present nniversaily in vogue, has probably never been met 
with in tho world before, and what good the new system 
of philosophy is to accomplish remains still to be seen. 

Poetry is surely baaed upon the empiric pathological 
condition of man, and yet which of our excellent judges 
and so-called poets would admit this now-a-days? Has a 
man like Garve — who olaims to be a man of thought, and 
was considered a sort of pbiloBopher — the faintest notion 
of such an axiom ? Does he not look upon you as a worthy 
poet merely beoanse you amused yonrself with delivering 
expressions of Reason in poetic language, which is no doubt 
permissible but not praiseworthy. HoW gladly I would 
allow such proeaicnatttres to start back in horror at so-oalled 
immoral subjects, if only they had some feeling for the 
higher poetic moral, as, for instance, in your Polyerates 
and Ibycus, and could be delighted with it. 

Let us — as Meyer too has returned from Italy with a 
spirit of grim rigorism — become more and more strict in 
principles and more sure and pleasing in execution ! 1'he 
latter can be accomplished only by keeping our eyes fixed 
within the frame while at work. 

Herewith I send you my Elegy,* in the hope that it 
will meet with a friendly reception. 

We too, I think, owe Zelter six bottles of champagne 
for the firm and good opinion he entertained of us. His 
Indian legend I value very much. The idea is original 
and good ; Mignon's Song I have not even heard yet. 
Coropotiers play nothing but their own things, and amateurs, 
again, nothing but such things as are special favorites. 
I have never yet met with any one who cared to learn 
anything that was unknown and new. 

Please let me have a few copies of the melodies to 
Almanack ; none came with those sent to me. 



' Hia Amytdm, wMcli v&a written in Beptooiber, whUe ha nog 
Bwitzerlaud. 



the ^H 
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I trust that you may be very snocessfdl with yn 
WaUenstein^ so that we may see you here the .sooner. 
A kind farewell, and greetings to all your circle. 

6.1 



384. — Goethe to Schiller. 

I 

Weimar, November 28, 1791. \ 

The parcel I have just received contains the melodies tej 
the poems in the Almanack — for which my best thanb-j 
but I find no letter, and yet one from you at the end aoi! 
in the middle of the week is always so welcome. Hof-i 
ever, I too have but little to communicate, for during these, 
last days I have been living wholly in the world, and haye* 
thought about nothing and done nothing that has any 
interest for us in common. We are still busy arranging 
the works of art we brought with us, and I think tkt 
everything will be in perfect order before you come over. 

Please be so good as to let me have back the play which 
Professor Eambach sent in; it contains treadbiery from 
conviction. 

I want very much to know how your rhythmical WaUen- 
stein is progressing. I feel as if I never had v^tten a 
poem and never could. It is a good thing that the mood 
for it comes unexpectedly and imcalled for. 

Farewell, and let me soon again hear something of yow 
condition and of your work. 

G. 



386. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, November 28, 1797. 

You have again given us great pleasure with your Elegy; 
it is so thoroughly one of the purely poetic genus, for it 
stirs up what is deepest, and points to what is highest by 
the simplest means, and by a playful use of the subject. 

Would that many another such mood might cheer you 1 
during this gloomy, depressing weather, which, as I know, 
is fatal in its influence upon you too. It takes all my 
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city of luitui to find air and breathing-room when 
^ sky is 80 downcast. 

. have latterly been reading those of Shakespeare's 

ys which treat of the Wars of the Boses, and upon 
BBhing Richard III. find myself filled with amazement, 
lis last play ie one of the sublimest tragedies I know, 
a at the present moment I could not name any other of 
akespeare'a that could claim comparison with it. The 
ind destinies commenced in the preceding plays are 
re completed in a truly grand majmer, and are connected 

means of the sublimest of ideas. The fact of the subject 
itirely excluding all that is tender, meltii^, and t«ar- 
aving, greatly enhances this high efiect ; everything in 
ps full of energy and grand ; there is nothing ordinary 

disturb the purely testhetic emotion, and one, so to say, 
poys what is tragically awful in a pure form. A high 
amesis wanders throngh tho play in different shapee, 
is feeling lays hold of one from lieginning to end. It is 
mderful how the poet has on all hands contrived to 
n the poetic booty from the unwieldly subject, and how 
ilfully he repreeents that which could not be distinctly 
presented. I mean his way of using art symbolically 
jere nature itself coidd not have been represented. No 
ty of Shakespeare's reminded me so much of the Gireek 
»gedies. 

It would truly be worth the trouble to adapt this whole 
ries of eight plays for the German stage, with all the 
Mtns now in our power. It might introduce a new epoch. . 
e must really talk this subject over. 
Fai-ewel! ; this I say to you and to our friend Meyer. My 
'allenstein ia day by day acquiring- more shape, and I am 
ry well satisfied with myself. 



P^ 386. — GOEfHE to SciULLEIl. 

Weimar, November 29, I7B7. 
Your saying so much in favour of my Elegj- makes me 
L the more sorry that I have not felt myself in a similar 
ite of mind for a long timo past. The poem was written 
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upon my first entrance into Switzerland ; since that tin^ 
however, my active, productive Ego has been thwarted ia 
so many agreeahle and disagreeable ways that it has not p 
been able to regain its self-possession ; this state we wi 
therefore wait for in all humility. 

I wish very much that you might feel induced to Bet if 
work with Shakespeare's dramas. As so much has alrea^ 
been done, and it would only be necessary to purify thei 
so a8 to make them enjoyable again, it would be a gni: 
good. When once you have got thoroughly into their^ 
of it — ^by your Wallenstein — the undertaking could not leil 
ve^ arduous one to you. ; 

Farewell. The season, unfortunately, is again exennflUfj 
its influence upon me, and as I cannot to-day conxmunicait; 
to you anything cheerful out of my own powers, I then-} 
fore send you Geming's ode, which will not fail to prodmx; 
its effect. ' 

ft' 



387» — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Deceml)er 1, 1797. 

Do not be vexed that the comedy you wished to hare do» 
not accompany this to-day ; I did not think of looking ftf; 
it till late in the evening, by candle-light, and this I di£; 
for nearly half an hour without finding it. I will sesdi 
by the mail-coach on Sunday. 

It is almost too much for me to see how my Wdllmsi^i 
is increasing in size ; for the Iambics, altiiough thej- 
shorten the expression, encourage a poetical pleasantneil 
which leads one into diffuseness. You will judge whethe'j 
I should or could have been more brief. My first act is sr| 
long that the first three acts of your IpMgenia could bfj 
put into it without entirely filling it ; the last acts, it i' 
true, are much shorter. The exposition demands exten- 
siveness in. the same way as the progressive action rf 
itself leads to intensiveness. It seems to me that T hate 
been affected by a certain epic spirit, which may possibly 
be accounted for by the power of your direct influence; 
yet I do not think that it has in any way harmed ^ 
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idramatic spirit, because it was perhaps the only means 
lof giving this prosaic subject a poetic character. 
I As my first is rather statistic or static, and representH 
■ the actual condition, but does not really change it, I have 
employed the quiet beginning for making the world and 
I the general state of affairs — to which the action refers — 
I my real subject. In this way the mind and dispoBilion of 
the audience are widened, and the flight which their 
imagination will thus, at the Tery outset, be obliged to 
take, will, as I hope, keep the action at its properheight. 

I lately asked Meyer to give me a drawing of you for 
the next Almanack. Please let this be done in good time, so 
that the engraving, too, can liemadeleiRurely. I also want 
him to let me have a Nemesis for my Wallenetein, it would 
he an interesting and significant illuatratiuu. I leave it to 
Meyer to think of one with a tragic character ; I want it as 
a vignette on the title-page itself. 

May I hope to have something from you soon for the 
Horen 9 In these gloomy December days one cannot do 
better than to make money that can be spent when 
brighter weather comes. Do you not feel disposed to 
finish your Moses, or is there any other subject that could 
more speedily be got ready ? I am very badly off and the 
hours* will not stand still. 

Farewell, and enjoy with Meyer your art-treasurea, 
which I am most anxious to see ; they will give rise to 
specific opinions in art, of which I am in so much need. 
My wife sends kindest greetings. 



1 
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388. — GOETRE to ScHrLLEB. 



Weimar, Deeeluber 2, 179?i 
It will— practically as well as theoretically' — be of the 
greatest importance to us both to see how matters end with 
your Wallefistein. Might not the subject, in the end, 
oblige you to give a cycle of plays? That rhythm should 
encourage diflfiiseness is quite natural, for every poetio 

■■( * This ii! a piny upon tlie \<ord Horen, ivhich Bigt^iflcs Lours. 
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state of mind is inclined to make things accommodatiii^ 
and pleasant to oneself and to others. I am very anzionsi 
hear more of this. 

I will speak to Meyer about the engravings for 1 
Almanack and for your WaUerutein. I have no great faiih it 
a portrait ; so much in necessary to produce anything em 
tolerably good, especially in a small size, and engraTcc 
treat everything pertaining to a book so loosely d 
carelessly. 

Since my retam I have scarcely succeeded in getting 
into tbe humour even for dictating a respectable letto. 
The mass of subjects I have taken up is very great, and 
my interest in writing them down and working them otf 
has become very much weakened by my intercourse "witki 
Meyer. As soon as I have once talked any subject over, it I 
is to me, for some time afterwards, as good as done for. . 

The only thing, then, for me to do is to work out old i 
and newer subjects that I have in my mind and at heart;; 
very glad I should be to let you have something for the; 
Horen : it will soon be seen what I can do and offer. 

Farewell ; let us soon have the pleasure of a visit from 
you, and give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 

G. 



389. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 5, 1797. 

I can only send you a greeting on this melancholy day. 
•The weather depresses me extremely, and stirs up all my 
troubles, so that I cannot even enjoy my work. : 

After well weighing matters, I find that I had better j 
spend the two worst months of tbe year where I am.' 
January and February are -very dangerous months for me, \ 
as I have twice been attacked by inflammation of the ' 
lungs at that time of the year. If I get the slightest \ 
chill during these months, I may again bring this illness j 
upon me, which I am now no longer as well able to resist 
as formerly. With a constitution like mine, one dare not 
venture upon a change of habits, and I should, after all, not 
dare to think of going out of doors even were I in Weimar. 
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Moreover, as the lodgings in qucBtiou are extremely Email, 
with (scarcely room enough for the children, it would be 
next to imposBible for me fo live there. In addition to this, 
the next two months ■will decide the fate of my labours, 
and I therefore cannot suffer any presBure from ■without. 

A few months hence I shall try to find lodgings near 
you; the weather will then bo mild, I shall be able to 
venture across the street, and everything will be easier 
foi- me. 

Perhaps I may come over and pay you a ■visit, if we 
have a fine December day ; and after the new year 1 hope 
that we shall be able (o have you and Meyer here. 

I recently had a letter from Zuinsteg, in Stutl^art, which 
gave me sincere pleasure. He tells me what pleased him 
most in legard to our poems in the Almanack, and he has 
actually discovered what is best in them — a thing wo 
have for long not been accustomed to hear. He also 
writes that the Almanack has been crealing a general 
sensation in his part of the country. 

Farewell. j_am to-day unfit to write anything. 



300.— GOKTHE to SCHILLKI!, 

Weiflmr, December G, 1797. 

As you have yonreelf come fo the conviction that it will 
be better for your health and your wort, for you to spend 
the winter in Jena, I can only say that I am most glad 
that this is the case, for I tee that I shall myself be obliged 
to go there after the new year, in order to regain some of jaj 
composure and a collected state of mind ; and how strange 
Jena would appear to me ■were I not te find yo^u therel 
I shall no^w look forward to my stay there, for had I 
been forced to leave you here I should have been in a 
state of discord with myself. 

Be sure to keep to your WaUenstein ; I shall probably, 
one of these days, be taking np my Faust, partly in order ' 
get rid of the tragelaph,* partly in order to prepare myse 
for a higher and purer state of mind, it may be for Tell. At 
■ See Letter 74, and cote. 
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timefi) however, I shall turn my thoughts to the next 
Almanack, and perhaps find something for the Horen also. 
Let us continue on the path we have entered. We 
shall yet succeed in accomplishing many a thing, and 
Meyer's co-operation will be of the utmost assistance. "We 
can also depend upon the sympathy of the public, for 
although, as a rule, it always grumbles, still there aie 
sure to be some well-informed persons among the number 
who know how to appreciate the honest and serious efforts 
of an author. Meanwhile, let the old laudator tempc/ru 
adi* grieve amid the dregs of the eighteenth centtnry (see 
the November number of the German Mercury y p. 194); 
the Muse will not fail to give us as much clear wine as we 
require. It would be worth a December's walk, to come 
and see Meyer's beautiful things. Would that your health 
could permit of your undertaking it ! 

Q. 

391. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 8, 1797. 

I am now perfectly reconciled to the necessity which 
forces me to remain here for the next few months, as even a 
journey to Weimar would not have been the way in which 
I could have met you more frequently ; and so we shall 
next month begin our old stylo of life, which will not lose 
anything by Meyer's presence. It is doubtless no bad 
thing that you mean to introduce your Faust between your 
first and second epics. By this means you will swell the 
poetic stream, and awaken in yourself an impatient desire 
for the new and fresl\ production, which is itself half the 
fitting state of mind. Moreover, Famt — when you have 
worked it out — will assuredly not leave you exactly in the 
same state as when you took it up ; it will exercise and 
sharpen some new faculty in you, and thus you will come 
more richly laden, and with more eagerness to your ^ew 
work. 

* After the well-known description of the old man in Horace, 
Epist. ii. 3, 178. The allusion here is to Wieland, who had had the 
ode Der Wein und doe Waaser — which Elopstock had addressed to 
Gleim on December 20, 1796 — ^reprinted in the November number of 
the Mercury, 
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I ehsill keepas mueli.tQ.iDy _W<iU^tstein aa I can, but the 
paftLoIo gicaT interest _ol nature jn a. poetical work_Q.f this 
^nd Is Vtty exKausting to me. Fortunately the bad stale 
of my healQi ffo'es^ot affect my disposition, but I am the 
more readily exhausted and upset when taking a keen 
interest in anything. I have, therefore, generally to pay 
for one day's happy state of mind by five or six days of 
depression and of Buffering. This hiudera me in my work 
most astonishingly, as you may imagine. Yet I do not 
rive up the hope of seeing my Wallenetem played In 
Weimar next summer, and of being in tho midat of my 
Knights of Malta* by next autumn. 

The latter sometimes engage my thoughts just now 
when I am resting from work. There is to me something 
very attractive in such Bubjects, which isolate themselves 
and form a world of their own, I have made good use of 
this circnmstauce in Wallenetein, and it will be even more 
fsTorable to me in my Knights of Malta. Not only is this 
Order actually an individuum wholly aui generis, but is still 
more so even in the movement of the dramatic action. All 
communication with the rest of the world is cut off by 
the blockade. Its interest is centred altogether in itselt^ 
in its anxiety about its exibtence, and it is only the 
qualities which constitute it one of the Order, that oan 
effect its preservation in this movement. 

This play will hate to be treated as simply, as Wallen- 
giein is complicated, and I am looking forward to finding 
all that T require in the simple subject, and (o making use 
of everything I find signifloant. I may and intend to 
work it out wholly according to the Greek form and to 
Aristotle's plan with choruses, and without dividing it 
into acta. Can you tell me when the division into aots 
was first introduced ? In Aristotle "we hear nothing of it, 
and in very many Greek plays it oould not in any way 
have been practicable. 

Kiimer writes to me that Geselerf is book in Dresden, 

• A drama ho had long in ranlemplaliou, but never corapleted. See 
Letlera, 17. 21, elo. 

t CoTmt Oesaler, a biaad of Ooeths'a and Schiller'a, of nhtwe love- 
nftiiir Meyer bad received an exaggerated account from a Mend in 
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His Italian girl be is said to have left in S^tzerland, in 
order to have her educated. It is to be lioped that she 
will meanwhile leave him and go off with some one else. 

Of Humboldt I have heard nothing for six weeks, and 
conclude from this that he has really gone to Paris ; for if 
he were sitting quietly in Switzerland he would have felt 
himself forced to write, if only on account of having 
nothing else to do. 

Farewell, and get happily over the rest of the montk 
All mine are now quite well. My wife sends kindest 
greetings. I am looking forward to showing old Meyei 
something of my Wallenatein. 

ScH. 



392. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 9, 1797. 

The news that you could not come to us this winter j 
has greatly disappointed our actors. It seems they had 
intended to do themselves honour in your presence. 1 
have consoled them with the hope that you may probably 
pay us a visit in the spring. Our theatre is greatly in | 
need of receiving a new impetus of this kind, which 1 1 
myself am unable to give it. The difference between him \ 
who has to command, and him who gives aBsthetic guidaBce i 
to such institutions is much too great. The latter has to 
work upon the feelings, and must therefore himself show 
feeling ; the former has to hide his in order to hold to- 
gether the political and economical form. Whether it ii 
possible to combine free reciprocal influence with me- 
chanical causality I do not know ; at all events I have not 
succeeded in accomplishing the feat. 

I can very well imagine the condition of your work. 
When not possessing a lively pathological interest in my 
subject, I, too, have never been able to work out any 
tragic situation, and have, therefore, rather avoided than 
sought it. Can it perhaps have been one of the merits of 
the ancients that the highest pathos was with them merely 
aesthetic play, whereas with us the truth of nature has to 
co-operate in producing a work of this kind ? I do not, it 
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IB trne, know myself sufBciently ■well to judge whether I 
could write a, genuine tragedy ; however, I shudder at the 
more thought of auch an. undettahing, and feel almost 
convinced that such an attenapt might upset me alto- 
gether. 

Onr good old colleague Schnauez, too, has at labt gone. 
Perhaps I may in futare have some influence in matters re- 
speoting the libraiy. Tell me whether you consider the idea 
I have long had in view practical, viz., of uniting our library 
here (Biittner's and the one belonging to the Academy) 
into one body, and of re-arranging the various depart- 
ments, as well as of establishing a more definite and judi- 
cious system of making purchases and of giving orders. 
In the present state of affairs there is no gain anywhere ; 
a great deal of money is spent uselessly, and many a 
good project thwarted, and yet I foresee that obstacles 
enough will be raised, if only to prevent affairs being 
managed in a different way from the inadequate Eirrange- 
ments which have hitherto existed. 

I shall be busy for another fortnight with the pre- 
liminary arrangements of bringing the now theatrical 
contracts into order, and other such matters ; after that, 
however, I shaU at once hasten to the solitudos of the 
Jena palace during the day-time, and to our talks together 
of an evening. 

Meyer I shall probably not bring with mo, for I have 
again found that I can work only when in a state of 
absolnte quiet, and that not only does conversation, but 
even the presence of dearly-loved and esteemed persons 
about me, turn the poetic vein wholly aside, 1 should at 
present be in a kind of despair — every trace of productive 
interest having disappeared in me — were it not that I feel 
sure of finding it again during the first week of my stay in 

I enclose a volume of poems" by a person out of whom 
something might peihaps have been made, if he did not 
live in NUmberg, and could manage to find out that style 
of poetry for which he has Ihe talent. Several of the 

■ By Johann Heiorioli Wifsohel, afternoon-preacher in the Domini- 
can Clmich in Numbelg, whose poeniB, which had lately been piib> 
lishwl. Goethe liad heen rending with Mej'tT on their jonmey. 
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poems seom to me to possess some merit in the way of 
humour, although others, again, are very unsuccessfHil. As 
you are so willing to hope that there may be something to 
be found in young men, and are able to make use of a variety 
of articles, it will depend upon you whether we shall 
continue our connection with him and encourage him. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 

Gessler is risking a great deal in leaving the beautiful 
girl to herself. I am vexed that we did not xkieet biin. 
Meyer knows the girl. But many other strange cometi 
are wandering about on Amor^s and Hymen'a heaveni; 
what they mean and betoken is uncertain. 

I enclose another short historical essay. Tell me yoni 
opinion of it, and in how &r a small collection of similar 
works might be recommended to a publisher. 

Again fiirewell. G. 



393. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 12, 1797. 

Having, during these last days, been engaged with the 
love-scenes in the second act of Wallenstein, I cfuanot think ; 
of the stage and the theatrical destination of the play j 
without a feeling of misgiving ; for the plan of the whole 
demands that love should place itself in a state of oppo- { 
sition — not so much by action as by calm self-reliance and 
a freedom from all the aims of the rest of the action, which 
is a restless, intentional striving afker one object — and 
thereby, as it were, completes a certain human circle. 
Now, in this capacity it is not adapted for the stage, at 
least, not in the sense that would be practical ^th onr 
means of representation and with our public ; hence, in 
order to preserve my poetic freedom, I must for the time 
banish every thought of the scenic representation! 

Can it really be that tragedy does not accord with your 
nature on account of its pathetic power ? All of your 
creations I find to possess full tragic power and depth such 
as would suffice for a complete tragedy. There is in 
Wilhelm Meister more than one tragedy in the way of 
sentiment. I think that it is merely the severe straight 
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line -which a tragic poet haa to follow that doen not accord 
with your nature, which is in all cases inclined to erpress 
itself with a freer amount of playfalness. Farther, I also 
think that you might feel yourself ill at easo in having 
to pay a certain regard to the spectators, which ia india- 
pensahle in a tragic poet ; also in having to think of pro- 
ducing an effeof, an outward impression, which cannot be 
entirely overlooked in this speciea of poetry. It maj- also 
be that you are less qualified to ha a tragic poet simply 
because you are bo thoroughly a poet in the generic eigni- 
ficanee of the word. At all events, I find in you all the 
jwe/ic elements of a tragic poet in the richest sense, and 
if, notwithstanding, you should really he unable to write 
any perfectly genuine tragedy, the reason must lie in the 
non-poetieal requirements. 

Please he ao good as to send me, when you can, a few of 
year play-hills containing the names of your actors. 

Year idea of uniting the three lihranes into one, every 
sensible person in Jena and Weimar will certainly wish to 
SCO carried out. If only some one could then be found, 
capable of directing the whole and of puraning the plan of 
unity and completeness. There are sure to he a great 
quantity of books, of which there will be two or three 
copies, and these might be exchanged for new works, . I 
also do not see why some new streams might not be 
brought to flow into the library fund. 

I fear the Numherg poet will not bring us much con- 
solation. He is not tdtogether wanting in talent, but very 
much so as regards fomi and the couEciousness of what he 
wishes to accomplish. However, I have merely dipped 
into the volume, and perhaps hit upon the worst part 
of it. 

The historical essay I have not quite read through yet. 
I will return it with my comments upon it on Friday. 

Einsiedel'a treatise on the Theatre" contains many a 
good thought. It is amusing to me to observe the way in 
which dilettanti of this kind express themselves upon 
certain things which can be drawn only from the very 
depths of knowledge and of contemplation, for instance, 
what he sayB in regard to style and manner, &c. 
I * See alio Letter 380. and note. 
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Farewell. I am heartily rejoicing at the prospect of 
the evenings we shall spend together. My wife is veij 
inquisitive to hear more about the comets that are flying 
about the heavens of Amor and Hymen. My kind greet- 
ings to Meyer. 

SCH. 

394. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 13, 17W. 

The new works of art in our house brought us thi 
morning a visit from some ladies, which is the only reaflV 
of my being in so much hurry to-day. 

I will myself, as soon as ever I can, write you out ai 
account of the capabilities of our actors, especially is 
regard to your play, the requirements of which I may 
be said to understand pretty generally. 

As for the rest, proceed without anxiety. The intenul 
unity which WaUenstein will possess must be felt, ani 
you have great privileges on the stage. An ideal whole 
makes an imposing impression on people, even thou^ 
they may not be able to decipher it m detail or to appre- 
ciate the value of the several parts. 

•A strange inducement has led me to think over the state 
of the German stage generally, and as I am still obliged 
many a time to watch the performance of a play against 
my own wish, I try to reap some advantage from thi 
sacrifice on my part. 

Farewell ; I am glad to see the time approaching which 
will place me in a composed state of existence, and in yonr 
neighbourhood. 

6. 

395. — SCHILLBR to Ck)ETHE. 

Jena, December 15, 1797. 

Our poetess Mereau is with us, so I can to-day send you 
only a few words. 

The essay I herewith return ; others of the same stamp 
would not be good for much. It is too dry and too nieagi«, 
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i^nd, in spite of tbo author's wsoloss parade of citations 
fw,iid historical book-learning, does not contain the least 
rthiDg important or new, to clear tip or even make the 
p«ase more interesting. If, however, it in written merely 
for the sake of making money, this object would protahly 
~be more speedily attained by getting it inserted in some 
auch journal as the Mercury, than by making a special 
volume of essays. 

T have often wished that among the many literary specu- 

lationa of such men as cannot do any other kind of work 

than that of compiling, it might occur to some of them to 

' hunt among old books for poetic subjects, and while doing 

' BO show a certain kind of tact in discovering the punclum 

Boliejts of a simple story. I have never had access to any 

Bucb sources, and my poverty in such subjects makes me 

' really more unproductive than I would otherwise be. It 

just occurs to me that a man of the name of Hyginus, a 

Greek, at one time collected a number of tragic stories 

' either from or for the use of poefs. A friend of thia kind 

I I could make good nse of For a. wealth of subjeetrmatter 

I for possible use, increases one's own inward wealth, nay, it 

^ exercises considerable influence, and is even of great use if 

' only in giving animation to a. subject in one's thoughts, 

and in inducing one to try one's hand at it. 
I Elisa von der Eecke has sent me a voluminous play of 
i her own invention and execution, and gives me full leave 
I to strike out and to alter things as X think fit. I shall see 
whether I can make use of it for the fforen ; it is, as you 
may readily imagine, very moral, and so I hope it may slip 
through. I roust provide for the Horen in every way I 
can. There is a certain satisfaction in finding that moral 
persons should trust themselves to the mercy of such here- 
tics and free-thinkers as ourselves, especially after the 
riotous mischief of the Xcnia. 

Humboldt has again not sent any word of himself for 
six weeks. I conclude from this that he has after all gone 
on to Paris. 

Farewell for lo-day. My wife sends kindest greetings. 
ScH. 
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396. — GrOSTHE to SCHtLLEB. 

Weimar, December 16, 1791 

I herewith send you Hyginm^ and -v^ould at the nie 
time advise you to get the Adagia of Brasmns, which cii 
easily be obtained. As the proverbs aro in most cui 
based upon geographical, historical, nafionalt and pencnl 
relations, they contain a great amount of genuine fs^ 
stance. Unfortunately we know from experience that k 
one can give a poet his subjects; nay, that he himself ofia 
makes mistakes. ^ 

Friend Meyer is busy writing out his thoughts ontliii 
question, the strangest things form the subjects of our o» 
versations. 

The Horen, as it seems, are now passing through tte 
female period ; it will be well if only this will present 
their literary life. i 

I am at present again imfit either for anything great cci 
small, and, in order to keep myself in a good way, asi 
meanwhile looking into Herodotus and Thncydides, whoti 
works I am for the first time reading with pure ei\ioym8DV 
inasmuch as I am reading them only for uie sake of their 
form, not for the sake of what they contain. 

My greatest wish is now to be with you soon, andt 
feel the approach of the sun; I am meanwhile pilo- 
ting the dismal and bad weather to as much good md* 
possible. May you fare well and do well. 

6. 

397. — GOETHB to SCHILLEB. 

Weimar, Itecember 20, 1797. ; 
1 trust and hope that this letter may find you again iBJ 
tolerably good state of health, and also send my thanks tl 
your dear wife for her letter ; her communication in regui 
to the vigorous art-products of the Mark * delighted b 
especially. 

* Tlie Kalender der Musen und Grazien, published by a clergyntf 
Fr. W. A. Schmidt, in Wemeuchen, which Goethe had ridiculed in Is 
Musen und Chrazien in der Mark, 
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Tour letter of the 2ncl of October, together with the 
Almanack, has been retttrned to me, and bencQ there is now 
nothing more miaeing of our correspondence. 

My Oberon'i Golden Wedding* you omitted with wise 
forethongbt. It has meanwhile had double the fimonnt of ■ 
verseH added to it, and I think the beBt place for it wiU ' 
in Faust. 

Since the appearance of Schlegel's review of my Her- 
mann I hare iigain been thinking over the laws of tbe 
epopee and tbe drama, and believe that I have got on to a 
good track. The difficulty in nuch theoretical endeavours 
is always to free the different species of poetry from every- 
thing that is accidental. You will probably ere long 
receive a short essay on this subject, and so 1 do not care 
to say inore about it in tbe meantime. 

The author of the elegies in the Almanack Meyer knows 
very well, and will himself one day tell you about the 
man; he is a sculptor by profession. I am at present 
longing more for your Wallenttein than for anything else. 

I trust that you may have quite recovered from your 
illness. I wish that these days, which promise to be fine, 
could be spent with you. 



398. — Schiller to Gobthk 

Jena, December 22, 1797. 

I have, it is true, speedily and happily recovered from 
my sharp attack of cholera, but have felt so weak and out 
of spirits all the week that 1 did not care even to think 
about anything in the way of poetry. The bad weather, 
too, brought all my energies to a standstill. 

To my no small satisfaction Cotta has written asking me 
most urgently for the last 200 copies of the Almanack, 
which I intentionally kept by me here so as not to allow 
th.6 Leipzigers to have any notion of the size of the edition, 
in case a portion of it might remain unsold. According to 
Cotta, llie other lot, which amounted to about 2000 copies, 



• See Letter 370. 
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is already sold out ; the remaining 200 he thinks will also 
soon be off our hands, as orders are still coining in pretty 
freely. We could not, in fact, have had a more brilliant 
triumph over those who grudged us our last year's saccess 
with the Almanack, and ascribed it solely to the offensiye- 
ness of the Xenia, It would also awaken in me somewhat 
more confidence in our German public to find that we liad 
contrived to gain its interest by the power of poetry alone, 
without the aid of any common passion. 

Schlegers review of your Hermann I have not yet seen, 
and, in fact, do not know which of the Schlegels wrote it 
But whichever of them may have done so, I do think 
either of them competent for the task, becanse that which 
is principally required, in order to appreciate the poem 
thoroughly, is what is called sentiment (Gemuth)^ and in this 
both brothers are deficient, although tney lay claim to its i 
terminology. ! 

I am anxiously expecting your essay which it called . 
forth ; or will you not bring it over yourself? 

We should so much Hke to know how soon we may reckon 
upon your coming. It is now nearly six months since we 
spent any time together. 

Please give Meyer my kindest greetings. I am most 
sorry to have to allow so long a time to pass withont seeing 
his works. 

Farewell. Sch. 

399. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Dec. 23, 1797. \ 

Enclosed you will receive my essay, which I heg of you ■ 
to weigh, to apply, to modify, and to extend. I have ; 
during the last few days made use of these criteria while ' 
reading the Iliad and Sophocles, as well as in some epic t 
and tragic subjects, which I endeavoured in my thoughts i 
to trace to motives, and they appeared to me very useful, i 
I may even say decisive. | 

In doing this it struck me very forcibly how it is that 
we modems are so apt to confound the different species, 
iiay, that we are not even able to distinguish them from 
each other. This seems to arise simply from the fact that 
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artists, who onglit in reality to produce works of art within 
the pure conditions of art, yield to the desirea of spectators 
and listeners who wish to find everything perfectly evident. 
Meyer has remarked that it is the general inclination to 
force all the Tariona species of plastic art np to painting, 
because the latter can exhibit the imitation as perfectly 
evident by means of attitude and colonr. Thus, in poetry 
everything is hurrying towards the drama, to the repre- 
sentation of wlmtia perfectly present. Thus, novels, too, in 
the form of letters, are thoroughly dramatic, and conse- 
quently formal dialc^ni^s may be introduced, as Richardson 
has done ; on the other hand, narrative romances inter- 
mixed with dialogue are to be censured. 

Tou must a hundred times have heard people say, after 
reading a good romance, that they would like to see it 
represented on the stage; to how many bad plays has not 
this wish given rise! In the same way the same set of 
people would like to have every interesting situation made 
the subject of an engraving, simply that their imaginations 
need not have anything farther to do, everything must 
te sensuously true, perfectly tangible, dramatic, and the 
dramatic element itself is to be fully equal with what is 
actually evident. Now these childish, barbarous, degraded 
tendencies the artist should oppose with all hie power ; he 
should separate work of art from work of art by an im- 
passable magic circle ; he should preserve to each its own 
character and its own pectdiarities, as was done by the 
ancients, and was the reason of their becoming and being 
the great artists they were. But who can separata his 
I ship from the waves upon which it is floating ? In work- 
I ing against wind and tide one makes but little head-way. 
I Thus, for example, with the ancients a bas-relief was a 
! work only very sUghtly raised, a flat, tasteful delineation 
of an object upon a flat surface ; however, people oould not 
keep to this, it became half raised, then entirely raised, 
' limbs separated, figures separated, perspective introduced, 
' streets, clouds, mountains, and landscapes represented ; 
and as this was done by men of talent, the result was that 
that which is perfectly inadmissible found acceptance 
[ -the more readily, for tilings were by this very means 
' "brought more within the reach of the understanding ot 
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Tmcnltivated minds. Hence in Meyer's treatise we find 
the good and, in this case, very appropriate story of how, 
in Florence, figures of clay were at first glazed, subse- 
quently painted in one colour, and finally in various 
colours and enamelled. 

But to return to my essay;* the rules I have laid 
down there I have applied to my Hermann und Dorotkea 
and beg of you to do the same, for in so doing very inte- 
resting observations will be the result. For instance : 

1. That it contains no exclusively epic motive, that k 
none that retrogrades, but that only the four others whid 
the epic poem has in common with the drama, are made 
use of in it. 

2. That it does not represent persons acting outwardly, 
but such as are turned towards themselves, and by this very 
fact is removed from the epopee and approaches the drama. 

3. That it has received from the third world, althongl 
no very striking amount, still always sufficient influence, 
inasmuch as the great world's fate is interwoven with it, . 
partly in an actual manner, partly symbolically, througli ' 
persons, and, at all events, gentle indications are given d '■ 
presentiment, of the connection between a visible and an 
invisible world ; this, in my opinion, is a substitute for the [ 
ancient deities, although their physico-poetical power is; 
not replaced by it. 

In conclusion, I have still to give notice of another I 
curious task which I have set myself in reference to tliis i 
matter, namely, to enquire whether the period between ■ 
Hector's death and the departure of the Greeks from the • 
coast of Troja may or may not contain the subject for 
another epic poem. I almost suspect not, and moreover 
for the following reasons : 

1. Because there is no further retrograding motive in 
it, everything moves incessantly forwards. 

2. Because all such occurrences as are still in any way 
retarding, divide the interest among several persons, and 
although exhibiting great bulk, are nevertheless not xmliie 
private destinies. The death of Achilles seems to me to be 
a splendid tragic subject ; the death of Ajax, the return of 

* The essay here referred to is the one enclosed in his letter. See 
next page. 
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Philoctetos have been left to bb by the aaojenta. Polyxena 
and Hecuba, and other subjecta belonging to this period, 
liave also been handled. The taking of Troy itself, in being 
the moment of the fulfilment of a great destiny, is neither 
epic nor tragic, and when treated in a genuinely epic man- 
ner can, in all cases, be looked at only from a distance 
either forwards or backwards, Virgil's rhetorico-aentimen- 
tal treatment of it cannot here be taken into consideration. 

Thus much of what I at present understand, salvo 
taeliori ; for if I am not mistaken, this matter, like so many 
others, is theoretically inexpressible. At all events, we 
see what genius has accomplished, and who will say what 
it could or should accomplish ? 

As the messengers are about to start, I can now only 
bid you and your dear wife a kind farewell. Be sure 
to keep quiet till your bad time is over. I hear on all 
bands much good said of our Almanacfe, When I shall be 
able to come I cannot as yet say ; affairs in connection 
■with the theatre will, I fear, detain me longer than I 
thought, great as is my wish to see you again. Once more 
farewell. 

G. 



On Epic and Dramatic Poetry," 



Goethe abb Schiller. 

The epic and the dramatic poet are both subject to 
general laws, especially to the law of unity and of 
development ; further, they both treat of similar subjects, 
and may both make use of all kinds of motives ; the moat 
essential diflerenoe between them, however, lies in the 
fact thatQbe epic poet depicts the event as belonging / 
completdi/ to the past, whereas the dramatic poot represents / 
it as belonging completely to the pregeu^ If any one wished 
to deduce the details of these laws from the nature of 
man, he would need always to keep before his mind 

• Goetlia uniteB Sohiller'H name here with his own, because the 
□pinioiu! here set fortli bj Tiim wore chiefly the leault of tbelr diacus^ 
sioBa on the eubject to letters and """" 
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rhapflodist and a mimic, both as poets, the former sarroiudei 
by nis oirole of silent listeners, the latter by his eager oi 
observant spectators, and it would not be very difficult to 
discover what it was most appropriate for each of thetM 
species of poetry to do, what subjects each chiefly seieeiii 
and what motives they chiefly make use of; I say chiei^. 
•for, as I said above, neither of them can assume anjtlui; 
exclusively to itselfl 

The subjects for an epos and for a tragedy should Ik 
purely human, important and pathetic ; the persona^n 
had best occupy a certain stage of culture where tbt 
inward activity is still solely dependent upon itself^ aoi 
where the action is not moral, political, or mechanical, bi^ 
personal. The legends from the heroic age of the GmbI 
are, in this sense, particularly fetvorable subjects fii; 
poets. I 

Q^he Epic poem represents more particularly the limited'; 
activity of the individual, the Tragic poem more the limiiri' 
suffering of the individual ; the Epic poem represents imi 
acting cnUvoardly : battles, travels, every species of under- 
taking that demands a certain degree of sensuous breadth; 
the Tragic poem, the man turned towards himself, henoe tfas 
actions of a genuine tragedy require but little spsCC^ 

Of motives I know of five different kinds : 

1. Progressive^ which promote the action ; these are chieflj 
employed by the drama. 

2. Begressive, which carry the action away from ite 
aim; these are almost exclusively used by the epic 
poem. 

3. Retarding, which delay the course of the action, of 
lengthen the road ; these may be used by both species with ■ 
the greatest advantage. 

4. Betrospective, whereby that which has happened 
before the time of the poem is taken up into it. 

5. Anticipating, which forestall that which will happen 
after the date of the poem ; these two are required by the 
epic as well as by the dramatic poet, in order to make theii ' 
poems complete. 

The worlds that are brought into view are common to 
both. 

1. The physical world^ and, in the first place, the one 
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nearest us, £he one to which the persona represented 
Jbeloug, and by whioh they ara aurrunrided. In. it the 
fAramatist generally remains steadfastly at but one point, 
fwhereaB the epic poet moves freely about in a wider 
sphere. Secondly, the more diitant world in which I in- 
fclude all natura This world the epic poet — who generally 
appeals to the imaginatioa— brings nearer to Us by means 
of similies, the dramatist uses these more sparingly. 

2. The moral world is common to both speciea, and is 
xuost successfully represented in its physiological and 
jjathological simplicity. 

3. The world of faacieg, presentitnents, appearances, 
coinddmice and /ale. This is open to both, only that, 
as a matter of course, it is brought into contact with. 
■the sensuous woiid ; this, however, gives rise to a diffi- 
culty peculiarly great to modem authors, for, however 
much it were desirable, we cannot readily find substitutes 
£)r the prodigies, gods, soothsayers, and oracles of the 
ancients. ■ 

As regards the treatment of the whole, the rhapsodist, 
■who depicts what is completely past, will appear as a wise 
man surveying, in a state of calm self-posBeBsion, that which 
has already happened ; the object of his discourse will be to 
calm the feelings of hia hearers so that they will quietly 
listen to him for a bug time ; he will divide the interest 
equally, because he is unable quickly to balance too lively 
an impression; he will, as he feels inclined, look and 
wander backwards and forwards; he will be followed 
throughout, for he has only to do with the imagination, 
which itself produces its images and, to a certain extent, 
is indifferent as to what images may be called forth. The 
rhapsodist should never himself appear as a higher being 
in his poem ; the best thing for him to do would be, as it 
were, to read from behind a curtain, so that the listener 
may be wholly separated from any personality, and fancy 
himself to be foDowing the voice of one of the Mnses 



The mimic, on the other hand, occupies exactly the 
opposite position ; be represents himself as a definite indi- 
vidual, he would like us to direct our attention exclusively 
to himself and his immediate surroundings, to feel the Buf- 
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ferings of his Boul and of his hody with him, and to 
pai*t in his perplexities and forget ourselves in him. Tm 
he too will set to work gradually, but he may veDtoR 
upon far more animated effects, inasmuch as, in the cm 
of sensuous presence, even the stronger impression mayli 
effaced by a weaker one. The spectator must by ri^ 
ever remain with his senses on the stretch, he mayDocf 
rise to reflection, he must follow with his passions; liif 
imagination is silenced, no demands must be made npd' 
it, and even that which is narrated musty as it were, b 
brought visibly before him. I 

400. — Schiller to Goethe. 

The oomjiarison you draw between the rhapsodist ani 
the mimic and their audiences, seems to me to be aveij 
happily-chosen means of coming to understand the dif- 
ference between the two species of poetry. This mefljod 
alone would suffice for rendering it impossible to make 
any gross mistake in the choice of the subject for the spedei: 
of poetry, or the species of poetry for the subject. Exp*-^ 
rience, too, confirms this ; I do not know of anything, in 
the case of a dramatic composition, that would keep one 
strictly within the limits of the species of poetry, as most 
vividly to picture to oneself the actual representation on 
the stage, and a well-filled and mixed house ; this would 
so vividly make one feel the impassioned, anxious expecta- 
tion, and, consequently, the law of the intense and restlefl 
advance and movement. 

I should like to propose another expedient for exhibit- 
ing this difference. The dramatic action moves on befow 
me, but I myself move round the epic action, which, so to • 
say, is at a standstill. Jn my opinion a great deal lies in 1 
this distinction. K I see the incident moving before 
me, my attention is strongly riveted to the present, my 
imagination loses all its freedom, there arises and con- 
tinues within me a feeling of persistent restlessness, I 
feel myself obliged to give my attention to the object | 
before me, and all looking back, all reflection is denied to 
me, because I am following a foreign power. But if I [ 
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move round the incident which cannot OBcape from me, I 
feel that I need not keep up a regular pace, I can stop for 
a longer or shorter time according to my Bubjective neoea- 
sity, I can step backwards or forwards, etc. This also,' 
corresponds very well with the idea of bdonging to thepatll 
— which can be conceived as standing still — and with thol 
idea of narration : for the narrator knows the end, at the | 
beginning and at the middle, and to him consequently , 
every moment of the action is equally important, and he, ' 
therefore, is calmly free throughout. y 

It is quite evident to me that the epic poet has to treat j 
his events as belonging to the past, and the tragic poet ( 
his as belonging altogether to the present. 

I further add : this gives rise to a charming kind of 
rivalry between poetry, as the genus, with its species, 
which rivalry is always very significant in nature as well 
as in art. Poetry, as such, makes everything sensnously 
present, and thns it obliges even the epic poet to make 
"what has happened present, only the character of its ■ 
belonging to the past must not be effaced, poetry, as ^M 
such, makes all tliat is present past, and distances all that H 
is near (through ideality), and in this way it obliges the J 
diamatio poet to keep that reality at a distance which 
would ferce itself upon ns individually, and obtain poetic / 
freedom for the mind as regards the subject. Tragedy in / 
its highest conception will therefore always strive upwards 
to acquire an epic character, and only in this way does it 
become poetry. The epic poem, in like manner, will strive 
dovmteards towards the drama, and only in this way will it 
quite fuMl the poetic idea of species ; that which actually 
makes both of them poetic works, brings them both near 
to one anoth^^ The distinguishing feature which specifies 
them and contrasts them, always endangers one of the 
two constituent parts of the poetic idea of species, in the 
case of the epopee lensuoasnegs, in tragedy freedom; and 
hence it is natural that the counterpoise to this defect 
will always be a quality which forms the specific feature 
of the opposite poetic species. Each will therefore do the 
other the service of taking the geniig under its protection 
against the »pecieg. To prevent these reciprocal tendencies 
from degenerating into a mingling and confusion of boon- 
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daries, is the aotnal object of Art, the highest aim of whicli, 
in faot, is in all cases to unite character with beauty, single- 
ness with fulness, unity with universality, etc. 

Your Hermann has really a certain tendency to tragedy 
when compared with the pure, strict idea of the epopee. 
It is the heart that is warmly and seriously affected; it 
contains more pathological interest than poetic indifference. 
In like manner, the narrowness of the soene of action, the 
fewness of the figures, and the short period of the actioii 
belong to tragedy. Conversely, your fyhigenia obvionij 
strikes out into the epic domain as soon as it is contrasted . 
vdth the strict idea of tragedy. Of your Taaso I will not ' 
speak here. For a tragedy your Iphigenia has too tranquil ! 
a course, too much of delay, not to mention the catastiop 
which is opposed to tragedy. Every effect I have seea 
produced in myself and others by this work, wai^ genericaUj 
poetic, but not tragic ; and it will ever be thus if a tragedy . 
misses its aim by becoming epic. Now in the case of your \ 
Iphigenia, as I think, this approximation to the epic is ft ' 
fault ; in your Hermann it is obviously no fault, at all events 
to judge from the effect produced, not in the slightest degree 
May not this arise from the fact that tragedy is designed 
for a definite purpose, the epic poem for a general and free 
purpose ? 

No more to-day. I am still unable to do any proper 
work, it is only your letter and essay that could haTO 
engaged my thoughts. Farewell. 

ScH. 



401. — Goethe to Schiller. » 

December 27, 1797. 
Grieved as I am to h^r that you are not yet altogether 
restored to your usual state of activity, still it is pleasant ■ 
to me to know that my letter and essay have in some 
measure interested you. Thank you for yours, which 
carries the question, so important to us both, further stilL 
Unfortunately we modems too, are occasionally bom 
poets, and plague ourselves round the whole genus vsdthout ^ 
knowing exactly what we want ; for, if I do not mistake, ^ 
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the specific indicationa ought by rights to come from with- 
out, and the opportunity determine the talent. Why is it 
that we so seldom make an epigram in the Greek sense ? 
Because we see so few things that deserve one. Why is it 
that we aro so seldom successful with an epos? Because 
we have no listeners. And why is the demand for dra- 
matic works 80 great ? Because with us the drama is the 
only species of poetry that addresses itself to the senses, 
and the performance of which, one may safely hope, will 
afford a certain present enjoyment. 

I have during these last days again been studying the 
Iliad in order to decide whether there is not another epopee 
between it and the Odyeeey, I find, however, only genuine 
tragic subject-matter ; now this may really be the case, 
or only that I cannot disooTer the epio one. The death of 
Achilles and its surroundings would admit of being treated 
as an epos, and to a certain extent would demand this on 
account of the breadth of material to be handled. But the 
question would then arise as to whether one would be doing 
right in treating a tragic subject epically. Much might be 
said both for and t^ainst this. As regards the effect, a 
modem poet, who works for modems, would herein always 
be at an advant^e, because without pathological interest 
one would hardly be able to win the approbation of th& 
age. 

So much for to-day. Meyer is working busily at his 
treatise on subjects suitable for plastic art; all the ques- 
tions in which we are so deeply interested come into con- 
sideration there, and one sees what a close relation exists 
between the plastic artist and the dramatist. I trust that 
you will very speedily recover your health, and that I shall 
be free to pay you a visit ere long. 
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402, — SoHiLLEU to Goethe. 

Jena, DccemJ)er 29, 1797. 
Our friend Humboldt (from whom I herewith enclose a 
long letter) remains faithful to his German nature in the 
midst of transformed Paris, and seems to have changed in 
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no way except in his ontward snTTonndings. In the cik 
of a certain style of philosophising and of feeling, it is At 
same as with a certain kind of religion, it eats one off fofl 
without, and isolates one by increasing the depth of feeHif 
within. 

Your present occupation of distinguishing and pnrifpK 
the two species is indeed of the highest importance, liii| 
you will, as I do myself feeLconvinced thatfin order to k| 
able to exclude from t( wer^^f art that T^hioh is foreign bl 
its species, one must of n^&essity also be able to include is* 
it all that belongs to the species. And this is the very 
point in which mistakes are now made. In fact, owing t^ 
our being unable to bring together the conditions hdAj 
which each of the two species exists, we are obliged to m 
them. Were there rhapsodists and a world for them, the; 
epic poet would not require to borrow^ any motives to | 
the tragic poet, and if we possessed the means and the is- j 
tensive power of Greek tragedy, and at the same time W' 
the privilege of leading our audience through a series of: 
seven representations, we should not need to extend om I 
dramas to an unreasonable length. The capacity of feeling! 
in the spectator and hearer must, after all, be satisfied and j 
affected in all the points of its periphery; the diameter! 
of this capacity is the measure for the poet. And as the 
moral quality is the one most fully developed, it is like- 
wise the most exacting, and it is at our owti peril that 
we neglect it. 

If the drama is really being patronised by the bad ten- 
dency of the age, as I have no doubt it is, one would need 
to begin the reform with the drama, and obtain air and 
light by suppressing the common imitation of nature in 
art. And this, it seems to me, could among other things 
be most successfully accomplished by the introduction of 
symbolical expedients, which should take the place of the 
subject in all that which does not belong to the tme 
artistic world of the poet, and which therefore should not 
be represented, only indicated. I have not y et gnitft suc- 
ceeded in unravelling this idea of the symbolical in pbetiT, 
but it seems to me that a great deal is contained in it K ' 
its use were defined, the natural consequence would be . 
that poetry would become purified, its sphere narrower and : 
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more significant, and be the more effective within this 

I always had a certain faith in the Opera, that, out o 
as out of the Choniaee of the ancient festival of Bacohua, I 
tragedy would develop into a nobler form. In the opera ( <rf*^ 
one really does drop those servile imitations of nature, and 1 
— even though it were only under the name of indulgenQeJ 
— the ideal might in this manner steal its way on to the 
stage. The opera, by means of the power of mnBio and a 
f I'eer fascination of the senses by harmony, places the mind 
in a finer state of susceptibility ; hero we actually have a 
freer play even in the pathos itself, inasmuch as it is ac- 
companied by music, and the element of marvel which is 
here tolerated, necessarily makes one more indifferent to 
the subject-matter. 

I am very anxious to see Meyer's essay ; it cannot tail 
to have many an application to poetry, 

I am gradually setting to my work again, but in thia 
frightful weather it is difficult to keep one's mind in a State 
of elasticity. 

I trust that you will soon be at liberty, and that you will 
I come and bring me aotivity, courage, and life. Farewell. 

SCH. 



403. — Goethe to Schillee. 

Weimar, December 30, 1797. 

Ab I expect some visitors this morning to examine 
Meyer's works, I can herewith merely send you my thanks 
for your own and for Humboldt's letter. 

I am of your opinion, that one should distinguish strictly 
only in order, afterwards, again to be able to allow one- 
self Bome scope by making adoptions from foreign sources. 
It ifi quite a different thing to work from principles than 
from instinct, and a deviation wbich one feels convinced 
to be neoeifsary cannot become a fault. 

Theoretical considerations cannot occupy me much 
longer ; I must set to work again, and in order to do thia 
I most repair to the old Jenn Bota, as to a tripod ; in fact, 
I hope to remain the whole of this year in our circle. 
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Farewell. I am sorry that your dear wife hurried avay 
80 soon and could not even manage to make an expedition 
to see our works of art. The hope you entertain of the 
opera you might lately have seen realised in the higliest 
degree in Don Juan ; but then this piece stands quite alo&e, 
and owing to Mozart's death, all prospect of anjtliiB§ 
similar being produced is at an end. 

G. 
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